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Ford Fight With 


General Motors Is 
Center Of Interest 


Insurance Men Watching Develop- 
ments Which Will Greatly 
Affect the Industry 


DURANT A FACTOR, TOO 


Detroit View of Auto Trends; 
Planning To Sell Two Cars 
To A Family 











By Norman T. Farr, Detroit 


As the automotive industry enters the 
thirty-second year of its existence, dur- 
ing which time it has built up a pro- 
duction of 4,500,000 annually, from a start 
of four cars in 1895, it finds its two 
greatest producing units—Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors—in close conflict for suprem- 
acy, its growth restricted by highway 
limitations, states considering laws for 
increased taxation and regulation and 
prospects of development of a new fac- 
tor of competition in the Consolidated 
Motors Corporation, backed by William 
C. Durant, original organizer of General 
Motors. 

These constitute the main topics of 
consideration and study for the industry 
as a whole and the problems they pre- 
sent, from the angle of greater sales and 
greater profits, are engaging the best 
minds of the business, both manufactur- 
lling, for in spite of the fact 
that the industry is doing an annual 
business of more than $3,000,000,000— 
tanking first in the nation in this respect 
—these factors of closer competition, 
congested highways, burdensome taxa- 
tion and restrictive laws will not be per- 
mitted to reduce the industry merely to 
t of worn out cars. 


Sharing in General Prosperity of the 


Nation 
Since 1! 0, when 5,000 cars were pro- 
duced and sold, bringing registration up 
te 8000, tc industry has been content, 


until quit< recently, to devote its ener- 
Ries to the production of sufficient cars 
to satiate, to some degree, the demand 
for individual transportation. In recent 
months, h. ywever, with the realization 
Pr 35% of the families of the United 
lates are enjoying the use of their own 
Prise Cars, consideration of new fields 
I expansion has been forced. 
‘ nits less than one-third of a century 
—o the automotive industry has 
ing €a long way asa producing and sell- 
Joe of American enterprise. From 
pda rom no other industry, in the same 
the : of time, has come in ‘large degree 
tion inprecedented prosperity of the na- 
ducin ri: gh the motor car’s wealth pro- 
€ lacilities. It has made possible an 


(Continued on page 72) 











PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 
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The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 














Companies Note 
Rising Tide Of 
Car Fatalities 


Prudential Finds 6,650 Lives Lost 
in 78 of Larger 
Cities 


THIS DESPITE SAFETY WORK 


Percentage in Bigger Towns Said to 
Hold Good Throughout 
Entire County 


By Frank J. Price, Jr.., 
The Prudential 


In spite of the extraordinary precau- 
taken by 
the United fatalities 


caused by automobile accidents, and the 








tions authorities throughout 


States to reduce 


efforts of scores of safety organizations 


the large, 
deaths from this cause are steadily in- 


to educate population at 


creasing. 


An investigation made by the statisti- 
cians of The Prudential discloses that 
6,650 persons lost their lives during 1926 
as a result of motor mishaps, the records 
of 78 of the country’s largest cities con- 
tributing to this total. A further study 
that this 
means an average of 20.9 deaths to each 


100,000 population. 


of available figures shows 


A comparison of these findings with 
those obtained in investigations carried 
on through the years 1920 to 1925, in- 
ciusive, reveals the extent of the tragic 
increase. 

The registration area of the United 
States, which includes about 90% of the 
population, reported 9,103 deaths in 1920, 
for an average of 10.4 per 100,000. In 
1921 the average was 11.5 and it steadily 
increased as follows: 1922, average 12.5; 
1923, average 14.9; 1924, average 15.7, 
and 1925, average 17. 

While it is true that the 1926 figures 
are for only 78 larger cities, which are 
not as all-embracing as the registration 
area, The Prudential’s statisticians have 
learned that this study gives a true pic- 
ture of the registration area fatalities 
and that the increase in deaths noted for 
1926 could accurately be applied to the 
entire country. 

It is certain, the insurance company’s 
investigators believe, that the exercise of 
necessary caution by drivers would 
greatly diminish the number of fatali- 


ties and that the rate would be further 
decreased if parents would pay more at- 
tention to educating their children of the 
perils that lurk on the highways. 
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ATTRACTIVE ANNUITIES 





The Annuity Rates 


of the 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Are Unusually Attractive. 
The Commission Rate 


Is Also Above The Average 


NOTE THE FOLLOWING: 
$10 Per Month at Age 60 |Male| Costs $1290.00 
$10 Per Month at Age 65 |Male| Costs 897.30 
Commission Rate on Immediate Annuities 4% 





HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT, INC. 


General Agents 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF IOWA 


99 WILLIAM STREET - JOHN 0833 
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H. D. Hart To Be V.-P. 
Of Penn Mutual Life 


CAME HERE FROM ARKANSAS 








Built Up Nation-Wide Reputation In 
Insurance World; Active in 
National Association 





Hugh D. Hart, who came from Arkan- 
sas a few years ago to become associate 
general agent of the Aetna Life in this 
city, and who built up an amazing repu- 
tation and success in this short time, has 
resigned to become vice-president in 
charge of agencies of the Penn Mutual 
Life. William A. Kingsley continues as 
ranking vice-president of the Penn .Mu- 


































HUGH D. HART 


tual and will assume broader executive 
duties. The appointment is effective 
July 1. 

Mr. Hart leaves the Aetna Life with 
the friendliest of feelings toward that 
company. “He has served us for ap- 
proximately fifteen pears, faithfully and 
ctheiently,” said Vice-President K. A. 
Luther. “We shall feel his loss keenly. 
We extend to Mr. Hart our very best 
vishes for a long life of usefulness with 
he Penn Mutual.” 

Fought His Way to Education 
Before coming to New York Mr. Hart 
Vas general agent of the Aetna Life in 
ttle Rock, where that company leads 
All other mpanies in volume. He was 
R farm boy, and is decidedly a self-made 
uae, wh fought his way through ad- 
ae Concitions to the college degrees 
h A.B. and LL.B. He studied law at 
Agel sity of Arkansas. 
9g Hart was born in Arkadelphia, 
etx. Which has two colleges. He won 
; scholar nip in 1904 and entered Hen- 
Sah wn College where he won a 
= al for scholarship in Latin. He was 
teed an A.B. degree from Henderson- 
rown an received the degree of LL.B. 
to the | niversity of Arkansas. 

F tr. Hart’s first job with the Actna 
ager as a claim adjuster. In 1912 
J — a partner of Gordon H. 
‘a ell of Little Rock, the firm being 
ee as Campbell & Hart. In that city 

omg big high, as he was president 

€ Notary Club, active in the Y. M. 
Tan and chairman of the state com- 
“fi charities and corrections. 

: € las uilt up a wide reputation as 
speaker before life underwriters’ asso- 
7 — and he recently published a book 
a a imsurance salesmanship. He is 

of the most influential men in the 


National Associati : 
riters, Association of Life Under- 











VOYAGES 


The Sea of Life is well charted by the experience of 
others, yet the hazards of the journey continue to 
multiply. 


Staunch, indeed, must be the craft that suc- 
cessfully negotiates the rocks and shoals of 
poverty, reverse and old age, but such a 
craft has been found in adequate life insur- 
ance protection. And the life insurance 
salesman who would be a worthy pilot must 
of necessity give to his policyholder the 
maximum of value. 


The Prudential, with Ordinary Agencies in 
all of the larger cities, is prepared to 
meet this exacting requirement and offers 
its services to all special agents and 
brokers who seek sound low-cost protec- 
tion. 


The Prudential 


srRencn oF Insurance Company of America 


GIBRALTAR.” 


Home Office: Newark, New Jcrsey 





Epwarp D. Durrtetp, President 








Union Central Payroll 
Deduction Changes 


IT LIBERALIZES COVERAGE 





Reduced Premiums; Medical Examina- 
tions Waived; Any Plan Payable 
In Monthly Premiums 





Union Central Payroll Deduction in- 
surance has been liberalized, improved 
and made available to agents in a more 
attractive form than ever before. 

Here is what the company has done: 

1. Reduced Premium Rates—Payroll 
deduction rates are now calculated by 
adding 6% to the annual rate and divid- 
ing by 12 to get the monthly premium. 
(Rate formerly 8%.) 

2. Medical Examination is Waived— 
At ages 45 and under, a special non- 
medical application will be accepted for 
payroll deduction cases, other than term. 
This action removes one of the chief 
sources of worry in rounding up payroll 
deduction applicants—the examination. 

3. Plans Of Insurance—Any plan of 
insurance issued by the company, includ- 
ing term, life and endowment with dis- 
ability benefits and double indemnity 
(except on term) will be issued payable 
in monthly premiums under our payroll 
deduction plan. 

At present, the amount of payroll de- 
duction insurance in force in the Union 
Central is not great. Several of our 
wide-awake representatives, however, are 
now negotiating with large corporations 
which are able to handle business run- 
ning into the millions. Officers of these 
corporations have found our payroll de- 
duction plan highly interesting and well 
worth considering for their employes. 

“Monthly premium insurance has ap- 
parently come to stay, and the Union 
Central has met the issue by giving its 
representatives a splendid opportunity to 
write, it through its liberal rates and 
practices,” the company says. 





MINIMUM AGE CHANGES 





New England Mutual Reduces Accept- 
ance Age from 15 to 10 On All Regu- 
lar Life and Endowment Forms 

The directors of the New England 
Mutual Life have voted that the mini- 
mum insurance:age of eligible persons 
to whom insurance will be granted be 
reduced from age fifteen to age ten, and 
that the amount to be assumed upon any 
one life under age fifteen shall not ex- 
seed $20,000. 

All regular life and endowment forms 
will be issued. No term insurance will 
be authorized at these ages. Neither 
waiver of premium, disability income nor 
double indemnity will be granted at ages 
under fifteen. 

The parent or guardian must join in 
signing the application of any applicant 
under age fifteen. 

A summary of the premium rates fol- 
low: 

Life: Age 10, $15.40; age 11, $15.60; 
age 12, $15.90; age 13, $16.20; age 14, 
$16.40. 

Limited Payment Endowments: 20-10 
Payments—Age 10, $7740; age 11, 
$77.50; age 14, $77.70. 20-10 Payments— 
Age 10, $77.40; age 14, $77.40. 





IN LARGER OFFICES 

Owing to increased business two 
agency offices of the National Life of 
Vermont have been forced to secure 
larger offices. The New York agency 
of Edward M. McMahon & Associates 
is now located in the Graybar building, 
at 420 Lexington avenue, and Standart 
& Main, general agents in Denver, Col., 
are now in the Patterson building. 


COCHRAN HERE 


George I. Cochran, president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, is in New York. 
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HERE is frequent & 

discussion in insur- : 
ance circles as to whether 
or not the sale of life in- 
surance should be at- 
jtempted on the first inter- 
\View. 

One side claims that 
it is impossible to work 
out a well planned life 
insurance program for a man unless you 
have such essential facts as his age, income 
and family ties. 

The other maintains that it is poor 
salesmanship to leave a prospect dangling in 
mid-air after you have aroused his interest. 

This problem never need worry a 


THE 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 








PUTS 


In the acropolis of an ancient Grecian 
city was a wagon with its pole tied to the 
yoke by a knot so intricate that no one 
had been able to untie it. Legend had it 
that whosoever loosed the pole from the 
yoke would become lord of all Asia. 
Friends of Alexander the Great urged him 
totry toloose it. Instead of wasting time 
in an attempt to untie the knot, Alexan- 
der seized his sword, and slashed the rope. 
‘This was known as the cutting of 
the Gordian knot. 
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CUTTING THE GORDIAN KNOT 


Travelers man. He can 
solicit his life prospects 
first for accident insur- 
ance. Establish a busi- 
ness relationship. Get 
his age, income and other 
important information, 
when filling out the acci- 
dent application. 
the call a profitable one, 
through the accident commission. And 
later return with a plan of life insurance 
well fitted to his prospect’s needs, with fav- 
orable chances of closing him for life insur- 
ance on the first life interview. 

This is only one of the many advan- 
tages of being a Travelers multiple-line man. 


TRAVELERS 


THe TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY ‘THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE L, F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT FIRE 


ACCIDENT 


Hartford, 


LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAMBOILER, COMPENSATION, 


Connecticut WINDSTORM 
BURGLARY, PLATEGLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 


Make > 
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Equitable Society’s 
Policy Loan Talk 


GOES TO ALL ITS AGENCY FORCES 





New Policy to Protect a Loan on Term 
Plan; Sample of Procedure 
Given 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has issued a new folder, “Protecting 
Policy Loans,” which was written by 
Albert G. Borden, agency instructor. It 
has been sent to all Equitable agents and 
reads as follows: 

Viewed from one angle, when a pol- 
icvholder comes in to borrow money on 
his policy the only responsibility of the 
Society and its representatives is to ex- 
pedite the loan. One of the privileges 
that originally induced him to buy the 
policy may have been the right to bor- 
row as he desired. Ina sense, therefore, 
the transaction is a simple financial 
transaction, and we have no more con- 
cern with his use of the money than 
would a bank with a depositor who 
wishes to withdraw money. 


Discouraged From Borrowing 

On the other hand, many policy loans 
are not actually necessary, in that the 
policyholder, if he realized that he was 
borrowing, as it were, from his family 
rather than from the Society, would be 
disposed to make other arrangements 
for his needs. The attitude of the 
Equitable, therefore, has been to dis- 
courage policyholders generally from 
borrowing on their policies unless such 
action is actually necessary, without at- 
tempting to offer individually any unso- 
licited and perhaps unwelcome advice. 

Where, however, a policy loan is made, 
and assuming that the loan amounts to 
several hundred dollars or more, such 
policy loan is in effect a definite need 
for new insurance. In other words, 
wherever money is owing, it forms a 
definite need for life insurance, and the 
agent with propriety can and should sub- 
mit to his client the desirability of pro- 
tecting the loan so that in the event of 
death prior to repayment, the original 
purpose of the policy will not be de- 
feated or impaired. This is particularly 
desirable under life income contracts, or 
In contracts involving an income settle- 
ment because the policy loan would have 
the effect of materially reducing the in- 
come payments. 


What New Policy Would Do 

Generally speaking, a new policy to 
protect a policy loan would be on the 
term plan. That plan is suggested rather 
than a permanent plan because it should 
be suggested to the applicant that he 
will wish to repay his policy loan as rap- 
idly as possible, and thereby avoid the 
Interest charge and the new premium 
charge, 

(Note: The Equitable is willing to receive 
partial payments as against loans and a definite 


Partial Payment plan should be worked out 
wherever possible.) 


A permanent form of insurance might 
lead the policyholder to let the loan run 
without repayment. Of course a short 
term endowment, or even a limited pay- 


neon life policy that would build up a 
ti Stantial reserve over a short period of 
me, and so operate as a sinking fund 


o extinguish the loan, would perhaps 
e Preferable; but when a policyholder 
orrows on his insurance, the financial 
oo 1s_generally such that he will 
a ee for the new (loan) policy 
ve si the charge for same is very 
as ga —— would be the case under 
ike ~ ae term policy. _The term 
1.000 — d, of course, be issued for 
U0 or more, 


. Procedure 
tn he Society has devised the follow- 
* Procedure where a policy is desired 
nt € purpose of protecting the policy 
Sap application should be made out 
€ necessary amount, and the bene- 











increase in new business over 1925. 


the Home Office and the Field Force. 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
n . All previous records have been shattered. 
great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


This 














ficiary’s line should be filled in as fol- 
lows: 3) 
“For the benefit of John J. Jones, 

Jr., my son, as per special instruc- 

tions below.” 

Then, under Special Instructions, the 
following endorsement should be made: 
“Apply proceeds at death towards 
repayment of any loan or advance 
made by the Society under its policy 
No. .... on my life; any balance to 
be paid to beneficiary John J. Jones, 
Jr., if living; otherwise as stated 

in policy applied for herein.” 

It will probably be advisable to make 
out the new policy for an amount slight- 
ly larger than the loan, using an even 
hundred dollars. This will avoid the 
complication of an uneven amount and 
will also take care of an additional loan 
on the old policy if one is later required. 





FREE MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


In its free medical examination for 
policyholders the John Hancock permits 
the policyholder to make us of his own 
family physician if he desires to do so, 
or any other physician. The plan of 
the company involves periodic medical 
examinations. These examinations very 
often reveal conditions unknown to the 
policyholder, and which when detected 
by this method lead them to take pre- 
cautions which will ward off serious 
pga and greatly extend the duration 
of li e. 


NEW ST. LOUIS EDITOR 





E. B. Scholtes Succeeds Ogden Brown 
on Western Insurance Review; For- 
erly With Inter-State Accident 

Ogden Brown, editor of the “Western 
Insurance Review,’ St. Louis, for the 
past eighteen months, has resigned to 
become western manager of the “Needle- 
craft Magazine,’ Chicago. He is suc- 
ceeded on the “Western Insurance Re- 
view” by E. B. Scholtes, who has been 
with C. E. Erikson Co., Inc., Des Moines, 
as sales promotion manager. Before that 
he was advertising manager of the Inter- 
State Business Men’s Accident Associa- 
tion of Des Moines. 





FORD AGENCY’S RECORD 


The Martin T. Ford agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society wrote 
1,582 applications representing more than 
$7,000,000 of business during the recent 
President Day Campaign. Of the 129 
agents in the organization, 106 partici- 
pated and 54% of the agents wrote ten 
or more applications. George Maran led 
the agency with 110 apps; B. L. Jaffe was 
second with 94, and Aaron Lichblau was 
third with 50 apps. This agency led the 
Metropolitan District. 

Mr. Ford is to give a luncheon to the 
members of his staff at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania May 4, to show his appreciation 
of the excellent work doné by them in 
the drive. 








Insurance 








OHN J. 


»* * 


Announces that owing to the growth 

of his business he has been compelled 

to secure larger quarters and has 
removed his office to 


551 Fifth Avenue | 


Corner 45th Street 


New York City 
Telephone: Murry Hill 7838-9 


Where he will be found at home by 
his friends. 


KEM 


Specialist 
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J. L. English, Aetna Life, 
Dies At Age Of 83 


VICE-PRESIDENT TWO DECADES 





Started With Company As A Stenog- 
rapher; Family Settled In Salem, 
Mass., In 1667 





Joel Lathrop English, senior vice- 
president of the Aetna Life, who was 
connected with the company for more 
than sixty years, died last week at his 
home at West Hartford, Conn. His 
health had not been good since last 
September. Mr. English was with the 
Aetna Life throughout his entire insur- 
ance career and was in his eighty-third 
year. He had been a_ vice-president 
twenty-two years. 

Mr. English was born in Woodstock, 
October 1, 1843, son of Henry W. and 
Eliza-A. (Steel) English. He was a de- 
scendent of Clement English, who set- 
tled in Salem, Mass., in 1667. Richard 
English, the great grandfather of the 
late Vice-President English, was among 
those that settled at Woodstock, Vt., in 
1773. Joel L. English received his edu- 
cation at Randolph Academy, Randolph, 
Vt. 

His first position with the Aetna Life 
was that of stenographer to one of the 
officers of the company. 

He was a member of the Hartford 
Club and the Art Society of Hartford. 
The honorary pallbearers included Mor- 
gan B. Brainard and Frank Bushnell of 
the Aetna Life. 





TRAVELERS PROMOTIONS 
A. H. Seidel, H. W. Walker and J. H. 
Leahy Made Ass’t Cashier, Ass’t 
Comptroller and Accountant 

Three changes in the home office staff 
of the Travelers Insurance Company and 
affiliated organizations were announced 
last week following the regular meeting 
of the board of directors. 

Augustus H. Seidel was elected assist- 
ant cashier of the three Travelers com- 
panies, while Henry Wells Walker was 
elecetd assistant comptroller and John 
H. Leahy was appointed accountant, life 
premium division of the life company. 

Mr. Seidel, who is 28 years old, entered 
the employ of the Travelers on October 
18, 1915, having had previous experiences 


with the Connecticut River Banking 
Company. Mr. Walker was born on 
March 2, 1886, in Palmyra, N. Y., and 


attended the Palmyra High School. He 
became associated with the Travelers on 
January 15, 1912. After completing the 
training course in the home office he was 
assigned to the St. Louis branch office 
as assistant cashier and later as cashier. 
On February 1, 1916, he went to Hart- 
ford as accountant in the life premium 
division. Mr. Walker resides at 145 
Westland avenue, West Hartford. 

Mr. Leahy, a veteran of the World 
War, was born in Monson, Mass., on 
September 25, 1893. Receiving his edu- 
cation at Monson Academy and at Tufts 
College, he became associated with the 
Travelers in 1915. After training in the 
home office he served as assistant cashier 
in Pittsburgh and cashier in the Wor- 
cester, Mass., Albany, N. Y., and Cleve- 
land branch offices. In April, 1918, he 
was assigned to traveling duties under 
the comptroller, and except for the pe- 
riod of his naval service, he has traveled 
continuously until recently. He has vis- 
ited all of the more than eighty branch 
offices of the company throughout the 
country. He lives at 401 Sigourney 
street. 





CHICAGO CONFERENCE 
President F. H. Rowe of the American 
Bankers, Chicago, has announced the 
dates for the 1927 Industrial Managers’ 
Conference, which will be held at the 
executive office of the company in Jack- 
sonville, Ill. The conference will occur 


on June 24 to 26, opening Thursday 
morning and closing Saturday night. 
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Says War Risk Is Taxed 
Like Other Insurance 


STATEMENT BY PENN MUTUAL 





Cites Prentice-Hall Inheritance Tax and 
Transfer Service; Also Internal 
Revenue Letter 





The statement made by the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company in its Tax 
Primer to the effect that war risk in- 
surance is taxed like any other insurance 
has been questioned in a letter to The 
Eastern Underwriter. This paper took 
the matter up with E. Paul Huttinger of 
the legal division of the Penn Mutual 
Life, who responds as follows: 

“Our authority for the statement that 
War Risk Insurance ‘is taxed like any 
other insurance, is contained in para- 

graph 12184 of the Prentice-Hall Inherit- 
ance Tax and Transfer Service, under 
the section which covers the Federal 
estate tax. This corporation has re- 
ceived several letters dealing with the 
subject from the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. In one letter, dated 
April 9, 1921, the following statement 
was made: 

“War Risk Insurance is considered in 
the same class as other life insurance 
and must be added to the gross estate 
in the manner prescribed hv Section 
402(f) of the Revenue Act of 1918, and 
_— 32 to 36 and 60 of Regulations 
Yi 

“In a letter, dated July 7, 1925, it was 
stated that there was no income tax on 
amounts received as compensation, fam- 
ily allotments or allowances under the 
War Risk Insurance and Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act, but ‘life insurance is- 
sued by the Bureau of War Risk is in- 
cluded in the gross estate of a decedent 
for Federal estate tax purposes.’ 

“In another letter, dated July 15, 1925, 
it was said that if ‘the gross estate ex- 
ceeded $50,000 (the exemption, is now 
$100,000) and the estate consisted of in- 
surance under a War Risk policy, said 
insurance would be subject to tax if the 
net estate exceeds $50,000 (now $100,- 
000). The tax is not levied upon the 
property, but upon the transfer. 

“Section 213(b) 9 exempts from in- 
come tax amounts received as compensa- 
tion, family allotments and allowances 
under the provisions of the War Risk 
Insurance and the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Acts, or the World War Veter- 
an’s Act of 1924, etc., but you will ob- 
serve that this does not affect the tax- 
ability under the Federal Estate Tax.” 





DROP FRANK A. BERTHOLD 

Frank A. Berthold has been dropped 
from membership in the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York. Follow- 
ing the recent charges against Mr. Ber- 
thold made with the District Attorney 
some companies canceled his licenses. 











figures. 


December 31st 


who might be. 
touch with him. 





OUR PROGRESS— 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


N recent years The Guardian has experienced a rapid 
growth, the extent of which is suggested in the following 


New Business Paid For $35,431,368 
Business in Force on 


Progress such as this is evidence of the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the methods provided for our field force. 

We have openings at present for managers in several estab- 
lished territories where we are making plans for development 
consistent with our general increases. 

This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past 
record and personal finances equip you for managership of an 
established agency. Write in confidence, stating your age, his- 
tory and territory preferred. All details must be given in your 
letter. If not interested yourself, perhaps you know someone 
We'd appreciate it if you would put us in 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


1922 1926 


$ 71,812,005 


$206,310,800 $333,042,886 




















H. DAVIS TO SPEAK 
Will Talk to Local Association of Life 
Underwriters; Final Figures in 
Judge Day Campaign 

Frank H. Davis, second vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
will be the principal speaker at the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
dinner in May. 

Mr. Davis is receiving many congratu- 
lations on the great success of the Judge 
Day campaign when 55,562 applications 
for $221,355,000 were w ritten, 8,562 agents 
participating. Last year only 6,773 
agents participated. In 1926 the number 
of applications written was 40,710 and the 
volume $183,703,467. 





Charles Osborne, formerly trust officer 


STANFORD WRIGHT AGENCY 


The opening of the Stanford Wright 
Agency of the Penn Mutual Life on the 
sixth floor of 1 Federal street, Boston, 
on Monday, May 2, will be attended by 
most of the principal life insurance men 
of Boston and many clients. Open house 
is to be kept from 10 o’clock until 4 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

Stanford Wright is an unusually 
popular life insurance man and much is 
expected of him in his new work. 





MADE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


The appointment of B. E. Hopton as 
assistant secretary of the Detroit Life 
has been announced by President M. E. 
O’Brien. Mr. Hopton joined the Detroit 
Life in May, 1923, and has been in 
charge of the various departments at the 


—= 


Two Promotions By 
Connecticut Mutual 


H. J. JOHNSON FRED O. LYTER 





Each Made An Assistant Superinicndent 
Of Agencies; Story of Their 
Careers 





The board of directors of the Connec. 
ticut Mutual Life promoted two agency 
assistants to the office of assistant su- 
perintendents of agencies at its miceting 
April 22, They are Holgar J. Jihnson, 
agency assistant since May, and |’red 0). 
Lyter, who has held a similar position 
since 1923, 

Mr. Johnson, a native of Conuiccticut 
and a graduate of the University of 
Pittsburgh, had been associated with the 
Pittsburgh agency where he trained from 
the start for organization work and in 
which field he has been unusually sue- 
cessful, assisting materially in solving 
organization problems in that agency. 
He has been particularly active in the 
Life Underwriters’ Association, having 
held several offices in the Pittsburgh As- 
sociation, the last of which was vice- 
president. He became agency supervisor 
at Pittsburgh on September 1, 1922, and 
was appointed agency assistant at the 
Home Office on May 10, 1926. Mr. John- 
son has been devoting the greater part 
of his time to work in the field. 

Mr. Lyter came to the company from 
Harrisburg on October 1, 1920, later go- 
ing to the Boston office, where he sub- 
sequently became agency supervisor. He 
has been agency assistant for the com- 
pany since November 1, 1923, working 
principally in the south and west. 





WAR RISK REINSTATEMENT 





Urged by New Haven Association of 
Life Underwriters at Meeting; 
Winslow Russell Talks 


Support of President Coolidge’s proc- 
lamation urging reinstatement of War 
Risk insurance policies and naming July 
2 as the final date, was presented to the 
Life Underwriters of New Haven this 
week as one of the greatest opportuni- 
ties for disinterested public service they 
would ever have, in an address by Wins- 
low Russell, vice-president of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Company 0! 
Hartford. 


“Ex-service men who sacrifice these 
policies should be made to understand 
that they are giving up something which 
they never can replace at a cost so low, 
said Mr. Russell. 


“As an assistant director of the War 


Risk Bureau in 1918, I saw these poli- 
cies constructed and I know that the ac: 


tuaries who prepared them s mught 10% 


provide both service and cost s! uperior to 
that of any of the regular olicies of 


Other companies refused to do so. No of the Pennsylvania Company of Hart- home office since then. Prior to that the private companies,” Mr. Ri ssell de- 
action was taken against Mr. Berthold ford, Conn., has been appointed trust time he was associated with the Detroit clared, as he took up the various points 
by the District Attorney’s office. officer of the United Security Life. office of the Aetna Casualty & Surety. of superiority one by one. 

——————«»<s 











the preceding year. 


was: 
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ANOTHER ONWARD MARCH YEAR 


Total of new Life Insurance issued, increased and restored 
(paid for) for 1926: 


$158,331,102 


Last year was the eighth consecutive year in which this 
Company has shown a gain in new paid-for business over 


The total of life insurance in force on December 31, 1926, 


$909,479,363 


RAMEE E 


Bankers Life Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Des Moines, Iowa | 











Triangle 7560 





“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 


Write it in the tna 


Call 
GRAHAM and LUTHER 


176 Montague Street 


General Agents Brooklyn and Long Island 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 














| Established 1879 
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Companies Win Toronto 
Gas Poisoning Case 


THREE OF THEM HAD BEEN SUED 





Judge Says Shirt Waist Manufacturer 
Knew About Carbon Monoxide; 


Was Insolvent 





Finding that death of the assured was 
caused by his own act, Chief Justice 
Meredith at Toronto dismissed four ac- 
tions against the life insurance compa- 
nies brought to recover $85,000 insurance 
on the life of William Raymond Moore, 
president of the Lang Shirt Co., Toronto. 
Moore was found dead in his garage 
on December 17, 1927, as a result of 
carbon monoxide poisoning. 

One action was brought by the trustee 
in bankrutpcy of the Lang Shirt Co. 
against the London Life Insurance Co 
on a policy for $25,000. This action is 
dismissed with costs. The other actions, 
for $20,000 each, were brought by the 
widow, Mrs. Margaret Elizabeth Moore, 
against the Metropolitan Life, the Aetna 
Lite and the London Life, on double 
indemnity policies. Mrs, Moore's ac- 
tions are dismissed with costs unless the 
parties agree to their dismissal without 
costs. a oe 

It was argued for the plaintiff in the 
latter three cases that if Moore’s death 
was not accidental, it was a case of sui- 
cide; and as suicide is a crime, there 
must be a presumption of innocence, 
and there must be absolute proof of the 
crime. The Chief Justice holds that the 
tule is not applicable to such cases as 
these, and that there is no presumption 
one way or the other. 

His Financial Condition 

‘Moore was in a hopeless, insolvent 
State and his company was_ bankrupt. 
The creditors had been paid 25¢ on the 
dollar. He had $12 to his credit in his 
bank account. His $4,900 house was 
mortgaged for $8,000. He owed $20,000 
to his company. _ ; 

In his decision, Chief Justice Meredith 
said in part: 

“Moore was a ‘smart,’ capable and act- 
tive man of about 41 years of age. He 
knew a good deal about the care of an 
automobile carriage and was well aware 


of the ereat danger to life of carbon 
monoxide gas, which he knew the en- 
gine of such carriages generated when 
tunning; he knew the great danger of 
doing that which he did—of starting the 
engine working in that closed shed and 
going to the rear of the car and staying 
there whilst it continued running, 
Whether ior the purpose of repairing or 
fasteniny a loose chain or for any other 
purpose. That which he did was more 
dangerou than letting loose a rattle- 
snake in that small closed shed, as he 
khew, an! as men who have the care of 
Sasoline cars or engines all know, his 
death was caused by his own acts; acts 
done with such knowledge. How then 
¢an it reasonably be said his death was 
Caused by accidental means? It was but 
the result of that which must have 
flawed, as he knew, from that which he 
did, unless he escaped from the shed, or 
threw the doors open, before he was 
Wetcome by the poisonous gas. 

There was nothing attributable to 
chance, ; thing out of the usual course; 
there was : 


be 1s nothing but that which was 
A to happen under the circumstances 
the man remained long enough where 


he went, ostensibly at least, to work; 
<a he knew all that; and probably 
ri for it is common knowledge, that 
at ustially occurs in from one to five 
2 “i when oxygen is excluded from 
Ny = I find that Moore's 
sll not caused by accidental 


Pil eS Fishback, insurance commis- 
~ wer of Washington, will not attend the 


tthmond ¢ i : 
. onvention of - 
sioners, the. commis 


PRUDENTIAL GROUP POLICIES 


1,844 Men And Women Wage Earners 
Take Out Life Insurance For A 
Total Coverage $2,095,850 
An indication of the rapid growth of 
the group life insurance idea among bus- 
iness and_ industrial establishments 
throughout this country and Canada is 
found in a report published last week by 
The Prudential, which discloses twenty- 
three such policies recently written on 
the lives of 1,844 men and women wage 
earners for a total coverage of $2,095,850. 
Nine of the twenty-three were of the 
non-contributory type and the remaining 
fourteen were of the contributory type. 
The non-contributory cases follow: 
Roach & Seeber, wholesale grocers, 
Houghton, Mich.; Walkin Shoe Co., 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa.; Broadway Con- 
struction Corporation, 38 Broadway, New 
York City; Morvay & Sons Co., manu- 
facturers of ladies underwear, Bridge- 
ton, N. J.; Moss Paterson Motor Co., 
McAlester, Okla.; Continental Refining 
Co., Oil City, Pa.; J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., Belleville, Ill,; J. W. Sparks & Co., 
stock brokers, Philadelphia, Pa.; and the 
Pottsville Foundry & Stove Co., East 

Norwegian street, Pottsville, Pa. 

The following are the contributory 
cases: The Rockville-Willimantic Light- 
ing Co., Willimantic, Conn.; Woodstock 
Slag Corporation, Birmington, Ala.; Big 
Sandy Coal & Iron Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; the Jerpe Commission Co., cold 
storage, Omaha, Nebr.; Pitman-Moore, 
i drug manufacturers, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Juliette Milling Co., Macon & Juliette, 
Ga.; Treman, King & Co., hardware 
manufacturers, Ithaca, N. Y.; Grand 
Central Garage Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Federal Tire & Supply Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Emma Lange, Inc., women’s ap- 
parel store, Milwaukee, Wis.; Paintex 
Products Corp., New York City; Sam- 
uel Yellin, metal workers, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and the McNeely Co., leather man- 
ufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TO FEATURE NON-MEDICAL 





Only 22 Deaths Under This Coverage 
Has Occurred In 22 Months; Kansas 
City Life Record 
On medically examined business the 
Kansas City Life has the exceptional 
record of only 2.9% of rejections for 
1926, this trait of the agency force being 
reflected in writing non-medical where 
selection is practically in the hands of 

the agent himself. 

From May 1, 1925, to March 19, 1927, 
the company acted on 22,177 applications 
under-nonmedical, issuing 20,336 as ap- 
plied for, a percentage of 93.4. Medical 
examinations were asked for on 3.5% of 
cases, and after examination, 50% of 
same were issued. Only 1.4% of cases 
submitted were withdrawn and 1.2% re- 
jected. The total insurance issued was 
$30,112,310. Average policy is below fif- 
teen hundred dollars. 

Twenty-two deaths under non-medical 
coverage have occurred in the time ex- 
posed, practically all of them due to ac- 
cident, or acute illnesses, which could 


not have been anticipated by a medical 
examination. 


VAN ALST AGENCY COURSE 
The Van Alst Agency of the Berkshire 
Life, 100 East 42nd street, New York, is 
holding a class every Monday evening 
from 5:30 to 6:30 for general insurance 
men and for those who are just starting 
in the business. These meetings are 

being attended by a number of men. 


FEATURED IN AD 
Arthur B. Cheney, of the Continental 
American Life, was featured in an ad- 
vertisement of his company running in 
the Philadelphia “Ledger.” The adver- 
tisement gave the story of Mr. Cheney’s 
insurance career. 














DECLARATION of Financial Condition 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 








64 Years in Business. 


BUSINESS FOR 1926 


Insurance in Force Increased 


Chartered in Massachusetts 1862 


$279,621,239 





Assets Increased 





New Insurance Paid For. 


39,141,684 
497,000,902 





ASSETS, December 31, 1926 


Resume of Annual Statement 


$407,959,757 





LIABILITIES 


375,405,938 





SURPLUS 


The Chief Items of this Liability were: Legal Reserves, 
$348,383,549; Special Reserves amounting to $14,814,261 
set up by the Company for Dividends due or payable in 
1927. All other obligations $12,208,128. 


$32,553,819 











and Double Indemnity. 








INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER $2,500,000,000 ON 3,900,000 LIVES 


All forms of Life, Endowment and Term Insurance; Group, 
Wholesale, Salary Deduction, Annuities, Total Disability 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


























A. LOUIS 
GREEN, 


General Insurance Man 
in an 
Unsolicited 
note 
Says: 


“The 


most 
comprehensive 
Instruction 
I have 
Ever 
received 
has been 
at your 
evening 
Classes 

for 
General 
Insurance 
Men. 

It has 


been a 
Revelation 
to me.” 


Organized 


Service 


THE 
KEANE-PATTERSON 
AGENCY 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


225 West 34th St., New York City 
Chickering 2383-8 
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TALKS ON BUSINESS ASTROLOGY 





Prof. McLeland, Well Known Authority 
on That Subject, Addresses Keane- 
Patterson Agency 


Professor McLeland of the McLeland 
Institute, Washington, D. C., who has 
been lecturing to insurance men over the 
country on the subject of business as- 
trology, gave an interesting talk Monday 
morning to the Keane-Patterson Agency 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life on this 
topic. He has addressed some of the 
largest of the life underwriters’ organi- 
zations and has always found responsive 
audiences. 

The professor used an astrological 
chart to illustrate his remarks. He 
showed how insurance agents might suc- 
cessfully study the temperaments of their 
prospective clients in advance by means 
of the astrological chart-book of which 
he is the author. 

“Before you go into interview your 
prospective buyer,” said Prof. McLeland, 
“take a few minutes and study his idio- 
syncrasies. You will know your prospect 
as well in three minutes, after studying 
this chart, as if you had played golf with 
him for three hours.” 

He said it was not necessary to ponder 
over the chart longer, but rather to use 
it for quick reference, as a sort of key 
to unlock the mind and personality of 
the person interviewed. In the course 
of his lecture, he requested the date of 
birth of some of his auditors and then 
proceeded to analyze their temperaments, 
suggesting at the same time what he 
conceived to be the best methods of ap- 
proach for them. Pointing to the signs 
of the zodiac he would teli something 
of the nature of persons born under 
certain signs, whether they were emo- 
tional, sympathetic, humorous, practical 
or serious. For instance, persons who 
were born between June 21 and July 22 
he said are natural salesmen; they are 
very versatile and do not like to be 
criticized. People born between Febru- 


FLICKINGER’S SLOGANS 





John Hancock Man Gives Nine State- 
ments Which Agents Will Find 
of Value to Them 


In the current issue of “The John 
Hancock Signature” Dan Flickinger of 
that company hands out nine slogans 
which he thinks can be used by insur- 
ance agents to their advantage. They 
are as follows: 


1. One man can support four children, 
but it’s a devil of a job to get four 
children to support the old man. 

2. A widow without a monthly income 
is a shining mark for the mining 
shark. 

3. Life insurance is like fun—the older 
you get the more it costs. | 

4. Life insurance—the only sinking 

fund that will mature a certain sum 

at an uncertain time. 

Life insurance—you have to get it 

when you don’t need it in order to 

have it when you do! 

6. Your will may be broken—your life 
insurance will be paid as you direct. 

7. The day you die, income insurance 
steps into your shoes and goes to 
work for your family. 

8. Life insurance—the greatest family 
remedy known; it works when all 
others seem to fail. 

9. A mortgage always hates to see a 
life insurance policy coming down 
the road. 


un 





H. E. RICHARDS ADVANCED 

Harold E. Richards, who has been con- 
nected with another department of the 
Aetna Life and affiliated companies at 
the New York office, has been made 
special agent of the metropolitan fire de- 
partment of the Automobile under Man- 
ager William Riordan. 








ary 19 and March 21, he said, are prac- 
tical; they do not have the creative 
faculty. 


METROPOLITAN ELECTION 

The sixty tellers counting the votes 
cast at the biennial election of directors 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
have completed their task.. The follow- 
ing have been elected directors of this 
company by its policyholders; Joseph P. 
Knapp, Haley Fiske, William H. Crocker, 
Henry Ollescheimer, Morgan J. O’Brien, 
I'vederick H. Ecker, Robert W. de For- 
rest, John Anderson, Alanson B. Hough- 
ten, Otto T. Bannard, Mitchell D. Fol- 
lansbee, William B. Thompson, Joseph P. 
Day, Langdon P. Marvin, Albert H. 
Wiggin, Frank B. Noyes, Arthur Will- 
iams, Richard Bennett, Festus J. Wade, 
Fred M. Kirby, L. A. Taschereau, 
Charles M. Schwab, William L. De Bost, 
John W. Davis and Jeremiah Milbank, 

The election was held under the su- 
pervision of Superintendent of Insurance 
James A. Beha. Raymond Harris, John 
H. Conroy and Jeremiah F. Connor 
acted as inspectors of election for the 
superintendent of insurance. 





AGENT LIKES CHECKS 


Here is what an agent of the Rock- 
ford Agency of the Connecticut Mutual 
said the other day: “I like the checks 
that come to me from the company be- 
cause they represent the tangible results 
of victories. Each one of them has its 
story of personal effort, of argument 
that convinced. They mean more to me 
than mere money. My stimulus comes 
from the knowledge that I have done 
something worth while; the money is 
merely in payment for that act.” 

Did you ever think of it in that light? 





The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis has announced a new policy 
called the 7-3 Optional policy. The con- 
tract is in the form of a twenty-three 
year endowment policy, but it is convert- 
ible to a Twenty Payment Life or Ordi- 
nary Life any time between the third 
and twentieth year without examination. 


—.. 


FRASER AGENCY’S NEW LAYOUT 
The offices of the P. M. Fraser Agen. 
cy of the Connecticut Mutual Life haye 
been entirely renovated. The floor space 
has been increased by about one thoy. 
sand square feet, two additional rooms 
having been taken. 
_ There is a closing room for the agents 
in which they may interview prospects 
or policyholders. The agency force has 
been separated from the clerical force 
and the agents are now concentrated in 
one large room in the rear. The brok. 
erage department also is apart from the 
agency and clerical departments. The 
Fraser Agency is 15% ahead of its paid 
for business of last year for the first 
quarter of the current year. As of the 
Ist of April they had paid for five and 
a half million and have paid for two 
million so far for the month of April. 





SALARY ALLOTMENT POLICIES 
Seven new salary allotment insurance 
policies, under the terms of which pre- 
miums are paid directly by employers 
every month, have been written by The 
Prudential. They include the Purity 
Maid Products Co., New Albany, Ind, 
L. Meyer Co., manufacturers of rubber 
products, Akron, O., Asbury Park & 
Ocean Grove Bank, Asbury Park, N. J, 
Derry Bakery, 
Stamford Service Station, Stamford, 
Conn., R. G. Remington, Inc., auto and 
radio dealers, Willimantic, Conn., and 
the Wilson & Anthony Co., auto sales 
and service, Willimantic, Conn, 





NEW AGENCY IN CONNECTICUT 


The Equitable of Iowa have announced 
the establishment of a new agency of- 
fice in New Haven, Conn., and the ap- 
pointment of Harvey P. Treat and Ber- 
nard P. Corbett as general agents. Both 
men have been engaged in the life in 
surance business for several years. 
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Successful Permanency 


WITH AN ASSURED FUTURE 


Gq Thus, they add to their certain life-incomes substantial commissions from 
new business, secure in the knowledge that they are protected for life. 


a | 


Is it any wonder that, measured by usual 
standards, Nylic agents are industrious, 
persistent, satisfied and happy? 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


A very unusual incentive for industry and permanency is provided for New York Life Agents 
in the Company's present agency plans which were first adopted many years ago. 


Time has proven the wisdom of these plans. Many men and women who have stuck to the 


“Nylic” program for 20 years are now assured of a life-income, though some of them are still in 
the prime of life. 


It is noticeable that those who have paid the price of hard work throughout the 20 years now 
take longer vacations and travel more than they formerly did. Yet, the great majority, having 


become accustomed to industry and loving the work, continue to insure their clients even after 20 to 
50 years of service. 








New Home Office 
erected on the site of the famous old 
Madison Square Garden 








Arkansas City, Kans, § 
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Mrs. Alice  L. 
Doke, of Ephraim, 
Utah, is one of the 
most _ interesting 
characters in life 
insurance. Since 1911 she has been sell- 
ing insurance for the Penn Mutual, re- 
porting to the Salt Lake City agency. 
She is married, and with her husband 
possesses farms and sheep ranches. She 
is in life insurance because she loves the 
business. 

The population of Ephraim is 2,000, 
yet, small though it is, Mrs. Doke drew 
from it and from its region more than 
200 applications in 1926, for a total of 
about $300,000, says the Penn Mutual. 
The average policy size is small, be- 
cause most of the residents in her ter- 
ritory are in moderate circumstances. 
She is a hard and tireless worker, and 
counts that day lost whose low descend- 
ing sun sees no life insurance work by 
her ably done. With admiration she is 
regarded by all of her clients, and with 
affection by a large number, and, of 
course, she is one of “the best known 
residents.” A sizable portion of her new 


An Unusual 
Woman 
Agent 


“JFOR). BUSINESS 





\CERTERS 
\ 


Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


business comes from her old patrons, and 
she keeps an eagle eye on the progress 
of the younger generation. Although 
under the conditions of her environment 
large cases are few, she delivered sev- 
eral large policies to livestock growers 
last year. 

In 1911 Mrs. Doke was a telephone 
operator at Ephraim, and Will G. Far- 
rell, now at Los Angeles, was our general 
agent at Salt Lake City. Mr. Farrell 
made a visit to Ephraim one day, and 
telephoned a prospect from the local ex- 
change, and Mrs. Doke overhearing it 
became interested in life insurance. She 
questioned Mr. Farrell about the busi- 
ness, and soon began parttime work. Suc- 
cess early came to her, and she resigned 
her position and became a “full-time” 
agent. Mrs. Doke’s life insurance ca- 
reer—and it has indeed been a career— 
is inspiring, and her success is one 
among those of a large number of wom- 
en underwriters, that are ample refuta- 
ticn of the declaration occasionally made 
by some hard-shelled male underwriter 
that “women agents have no place in 


’ 


life insurance selling.” 








ADD 15 MINUTES 





Metropolitan to Broadcast From Sche- 
nectady and Pittsburgh as Well as 
N. Y., Boston, Washington, Buffalo 
Robert Lynn Cox, second vice-presi- 

dent of the Metropolitan Life, made an 


announcement this week over the radio 
that the Metropolitan Life has extended 
its setting-up hour, which has been from 
6:45 until 7:45 a. m,, fifteen minutes. 
In other words, the exercises will con- 
tinue until 8 o’clock in the morning. 
This is the beginning of the third year 
of the Metropolitan Life on the radio| 
At the start there was broadcasting from 
three stations: New York, Boston and 
Washington, Two years ago Buffalo 
was added. In his talk this week Mr. 
ig oe thal ie say 1 nore stations will 
used: (Schenectady) and 
WCAE (Pittsburgh). The Metropolitan 
JaS received since it started broadcast- 
Ing about 250,000 letters. It has been 
tremendously popular. 





APPOINTED AT ALBANY 


Edgar C. Niles Made General Agent 
Of State Mutual; Formerly With 
Phoenix Mutual Life 

Edgar C. Niles has been: appointed 

Seneral agent of the State Mutual Life 

at Albany. Mr. Niles was formerly 

Ane tor the Phoenix Mutual in its 

pr any territory, entering the life in- 

i held as a representative of that 

nai pany in 1920. In 1921 his personal 

in th or production established a record 

f at company for a man in his first 

7 year. 

n April, 1922, Mr. Niles was appoi 
, ; : s appointed 
wee by the Phoenix for the State of 

Rel and and in the Fall of the same 

Koh, upon the retirement of Henry H. 

the Sad general agent, was promoted to 

| an asement of the more important 
teed ace where he has func- 
vee uring the past four and one-half 


ADDRESS MASS. AGENTS 





Ralph Sanborn, State Mutual Life, Gives 
Views on Business Insurance 
to Large Gathering 

Ralph S. Sanborn, general agent of the 
State Mutual Life, addressed the Asso- 
ciation of Western Massachusetts Un- 
derwriters a short time ago at the High- 
land Hotel, Springfield, on the subject 
of “Business Life Insurance.” Mr. San- 
born had a large and responsible audi- 
ence. 

The speaker outlined the way in which 
he thought insurance should be present- 
ed to a prospective client. He said many 
men are skeptical about the insurance 
knowledge of the average life agent. He 
said in the smaller cities the agent 
usually is known to his prospect before 
he meets him and thus the prospect is 
somewhat reluctant to discuss his per- 
sonal affairs. Mr. Sanborn thought that 
the agent, by conversing with the pros- 
pect on both business and personal af- 
fairs, would be able to obtain much valu- 
able information that would aid him in 
his task of preparing the special type of 
insurance that best fitted the needs of a 
particular case. 

Mr. Sanborn was of the opinion that 
while in smaller cities business insurance 
must be supplemented by personal insur- 
ance it was not at all unlikely that busi- 
ness insurance could be made the most 


_important phase of an agent’s work. 





ACACIA PRESIDENT’S MONTH 


A record was made by the field force 
of the Acacia Mutual Life Association 
during the month of March, under the 
leadership of J. P. Yort, secretary and 
actuary of the company. Its 304 agents 
produced almost ten millions of insur- 
ance during the month, or an average of 
more than thirty-two thousand for each 
agent. This record was made in honor 
of William Montgomery, the president of 
Acacia, who has completed one-third of 
a century of service for the company. 


CONGRATULATES FIELD FORCE 





President Lovejoy Writes He Is Proud 
of Manhattan Life Men’s 
Achievement 
During the month of March all rec- 
ords for its paid-for business were brok- 
en by the Manhattan Life. President 
Lovejoy has addressed a letter to the 
members of the field force of the com- 
pany congratulating them upon their 
splendid showing. It reads in part as 

follows: 


“T want to express to you my sincere 
thanks for your efforts and help for 
making ‘Lovejoy Month,’ 1927, the great- 
est month in the history of the company. 
I am proud of the compliment you have 
paid me but want you, in turn, to accept 
my congratulations for the wonderful 
volume of business that you and your 
associates have placed upon the books to 
your own credit. It is too bad that the 
month of March had not more days in 
it, for the stride attained by our repre- 
sentatives in the last week was one that 
I have always contended they were ca- 
pable of. Between the 25th and the 3lst 
of the month their production ran at the 
rate of $5,000,000 per month.” 





OPENS AGENCY AT MEMPHIS 
The John Hancock Mutual Life has 


opened a new general agency at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The general agent in charge 
is Robert M. Gamble and the address of 
the office is Fidelity Bank building, 79 
Madison avenue, Memphis, Tennessee. 





character and ability. 





‘HOSIERY GROUP INSURANCE 

The Triumph Hosiery Mills of Phila- 
delphia has placed $225,000 group in- 
surance among its employes. It was 
written by the Metropolitan Life. 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Denver 


Des Moines 











SIX MEN 


We have six new 
territories for six 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 





Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























~ The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample 
capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 


$$ 














satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 








You Who Seek Opportunity 


‘Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


l This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. 








Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Selling Insurance 
Annuity At Age 55 


HOW GRAND RAPIDS MAN DOES IT - 





Copy of Letter Sent to Prospect By 
Travelers Man and Used by 
Him Successfully 





Selling insurance annuity at 55 has 
been found difficult at times by agents, 
but Charles Lively, agent. for the Trav- 
elers at the Grand Rapids, Mich., branch 
has hit upon a clever plan which has 
worked successfully. After ,making a 
preliminary call upon the prospect he 
sends the following letter which in part 
reads as follows: 

“In accordance with our conversation 
I enclose herewith an illustration based 
on the Insurance Annuity at 55 in the 
an:ount of $10,000, for which the annual 
premium is $435.40. . 

“Everything being satisfactory I can 
secure this amount for you without the 
formality of an examination, necessitat- 
ing only about five minutes’ time in se- 
curing the application. It is on a plan 
providing an annuity to you at the age 
of 55—and I do not believe you will find 
the premium much different than the 
companies you have received rates from, 
beginning at the age of 65. However, it 
is quite impossible to know exactly what 
position you may be in twenty-five years 
from now and for that reason there are 
a number of options in this contract, 
which you may elect at that time, such 
as an income for life, either monthly or 
annually;, and a guarantee for the face 
of the contract as the minimum. Mean- 
ing that if you had received only two 
yearly incomes, the balance would be 
pay able to your estate. 

“it is possible when you have attained 
the age of 55 that this income might not 
be desired, but it is nice to know that 
at that time it would be your privilege 
to receive in cash a guaranteed amount 
of $13,602.50. As the most that you 
could have paid in over that period, mul- 
tiplying $435.40 by 23, would be $10,614.20 
you can readily appreciate that you have 
a guaranteed excess of $3,588.30 which is 


33. 1/3% more than the maximum that 
you could possibly pay in.” 
His conclusion 

Mr. Lively concludes by saying that, 

“If desired it is your privilege to pay 

your premiums monthly, which in this 

case would be $37.70. As a number of 


my clients are desirous of increasing 


their estate and providing for their fu- 
ture, this monthly plan appeals to them 
and, therefore, | am offering it to you a 


a suggestion.’ 
SEABOARD LIFE GROWING 


Texas Company Has Nearly $4,000,000 In 


Force; Is Two Years 
Old 
The Seaboard Life of Houston, Texas, 
participated in the recent Houston Man 
ulacturers’ exhibit, agents in the booth 
explaining poli to the visitors 


The concern wa rganized tw years 
by Houston busir men \t the 

t time the « pany has nearly $4, 
and has estab 
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Many Agents Have Expressed 
Their Satisfaction With the 
Aid we Have Given Them 


Let Us Help You Serve Your Client 


ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


STUART D. WARNER 


General Agent 
25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 0490 
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Finds Non-Medical Good 


London, March 25.—Walter Runciman, 
M.P., chairman of the United Kingdom 
Provident Life, speakine at the annual 
general meeting of that company and 
referring to the operations of 1926—ad- 
mittedly a bad year due to labor troubles 
- said: 

“It may be that when times are bad, 
although money may be scarce, one’s at- 
tention is directed to the uncertainty of 
prosperity and of life and of the need 
of providing for the future. The prepon- 
derance of endowment assurances con- 
tinues to be a feature of our business, 
but assurances by single premiums cou- 


pled with loans are not so promineut 
this year as last. 

“The increase to £1,000 ($5,000) ‘of the 
amount for which we are prepared to 
consider proposals without medical ex- 
amination has, of course, resulted in an 
increased proportion in this class of 
business, and during the year about 80% 
of the ordinary whole-life and endow- 
ment assurance business came under this 
category. We have now issued about 
20,000 policies without medical examina- 
tion, and so far we have no reason to 
regard the business as less satisfactory 
than that accepted after medical exam- 
ination.” 








BATHING BEACH DECISION 


According to a recent ruling of the 


State Supreme Court in Colorado, the 
cities in the state which maintain mu- 
nicipal beaches are responsible for 
swimmers who lose their lives at the 


beaches. The decision was given in the 
case of the city of Longmont, Colo., vs. 
Millard L. Swearingen, father of a six- 
teen year old boy drowned at Sunset 
Park lake, Longmont, August 17, 1924. It 
was proven that there was no life-guard 
present, the guard being absent by per- 
mission. The lower court awarded dam- 
ages of $3,500 and the verdict was sus 


tained by the higher court, the court 
stating: “Judgment can be obtained 
against a city by the relatives of anv 


person who drowns where adequate life 
guard protection is not maintained.” 


LEAVES $113,000 FOR ANIMALS 

Fred H. Forrester, Denver, Colo., fire 
insurance man, who died March 29, left 
an estate valued at $118,432.16. Out of 
that $5,000 was left to individuals and 
$113,000 was bequeathed to the “Dumb 
Animals,” its major provision being for 
the relief of cattle, horses, dogs and cats. 
Forrester’s only companion at home was 
his dog “Shep” and in accordance with 
the master’s wishes, Shep is living at a 
nearby dog kennel. 





HEADS VETERAN CITY GUARD 

At the annual meeting of the Veteran 
City Guard at the Hartford Club last 
week, William P. Barber was elected 
major of the organization. Major Bar- 
bei is associated with the accounting de- 
partment of the Aetna Life. 
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CONSIDER THIS CONTRACT 


You can read in it satisfaction for your policyholders, and for 
yourself the assurance of a contented clientele. 


| Any natural death...... 
Any accidental death.... 
Certain accidental deaths 
Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


| ALL IN ONE POLICY 


prospect quickly sees its advantages, we have 
named this eet United Life contract ‘ 
clientele's future, 


in your 


Reed, will tell you all about it. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord, New Hampshire 


Look over and 


\ Policy You Can Sell.” 
it an assures yours. 


If so, our 


Write 


community. 


INQUIRE: 
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BLACKBURN WRITES ARTICLE 





Former Secretary and Manager of 
American Life Convention Discusses 
Insurance and Agents 
Thomas W. Blackburn, associate coun. 
sel of the American Life Convention, 
has written an article on “Successful Un. 
derwriting” which has been sent cut by 
the press service bureau of the Amcrican 
Life Convention. Extracts from tiie ar- 

ticle follow: 


‘Life insurance is based upon two in- 
mutable laws—the law of average and 
the law of human mortality. It is plain, 
therefore, that if a company meth rds of 
selection are inefficient or indiiferent 
these two laws are violated with conse- 
quences which will inevitably appear in 
the company’s actuarial balance sheets, 

“The agent is a human instrumentality 
necessary to the business. He ought to 
be a safe adviser as to the applicant's 
insurability, habits and financial stand- 
ing. Being human and depending upon 
his agency compensation for his living, 
he would be more or less influenced in 
his opinion of the applicant by the fact 
that his failure to pass the scrutiny of 
the home office would mean loss of time 
and money to himself. ‘It is but natural 
that the field man should have opinions 
of his own as to the character of a risk 
he is submitting. We all know the 
agents who solicits sometimes feels thet 
the medical director and the actuary lic 
awake nights figuring how to reject his 
business. The agent, obviously, is not 
the safe or proper source of informa- 
tion concerning his own applicants for 
life insurance. 





JUVENILE ASSOCIATION 





New Fraternal Body Formed To Pro: 
mote Policies On Children; 
Its Territory 

The Inter-State Fraternal Juvenile As- 
sociation, including as active members 
those fraternal organizations writing ju- 
venile insurance, and also accepting as 
associate members those organizations 
that do not, has been organized. The 
present activities of the new association 
will be confined to the states in the upper 
Mississippi valley. The matter of ju- 
venile insurance has now been removed 
from consideration of the adult associa 
tion. 

An explanation of the motives behind 
the formation of the organization is 
given in the “Fraternal Monitor” by Ed- 
ward J. Dunn, president of the Loyal 
American Life Association. It is really 
an experiment in that field, according to 
him, for which success is hoped. The 
primary aim is to give impetus to the 
writing of juvenile insurance on f:aternal 
lines and thus give the “younger <cnera 
tion” the insurance habit. 








J. R. MONTGOMERY TALKS 
Direct-by-Mail canvassing wis the 


theme of J. Renwick Montgome: at the 
fourteenth of the 20 Money {aking 
Sales Talks of the John C, Me amare 
Organization. Mr. Montgomery 1s th 
manager of the Phoenix Mutual. ’hile 
delphia 

The key of Mr. Montgomery’ ccess 
ful method is “something for hing 
In using a letter (prepared an nt by 
the home office, with the nai a an 
executive as sender) he offer book 
with the prospect's name don it " 
gold, to be presented when t! ase 
calls for an interview Abou enty 
five per cent. of the men thu ulat 
ived will answer, according t t i 
ures, because ola wish for thine 
for nothing, because of their c 
because of their curiosity 

“Don't think, however, that 
will perform some magi | rey 
wive m opening tor the as ) 
personal solicitation must be | Ie 
carefully as before Thirect by om 
ply makes it unnecessary | nite 
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: TUBERCULOSIS CLAIMS 
«Prominent Men Guests | 
, Phoenix Mutual Say That Disease 66 199 
Of Insurance Company Causes More Permanent Disabilities CAPITAL RETURN! 
Pi nee Than Any Other Known Cause A Canada Life Policy 
Mn, The inierest which is taken by the pub- - a on McPherson, All America Cables, Inc., Tuberculosis causes three times as This special plan of insurance 
in. fg lic in the operation of insurance com- Gen. Samuel McRoberts, Chatham Phenix many total and permanent disabilities returns Every Dollar of Annual 
panies is illustrated by the list of prom- National Bank & Trust Co., : ny ns ital Seiiiaiak a: ew Balen 20 
by nent leaders in banking, railroads, in- : L. Madden, United States ig eee of among seins persons as does any othe Y 1 . ‘ith part o ree 
an JH dustry and other lines who recently at- ee Tene Féeniee to, according to figures prepared by shor ———— sg fe ieee 
ar- Pe tended a dinner given by the group in- Jersey City, N.’ : " ’ the Phoenix Mutual. This is true though pia yg nag fac rar ae 
surance division of the Metropolitan R. Marshall, Old Colony Trust Co., only half as many tuberculosis deaths aiid Total Dj bilit oO d 
Life. They were asked to go to the din- Boston. : A Biden at ; now occur as in 1900. / < nates tg pe osx Sige 
* : : R. S. Marshall, The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. ae aaa Double Indemnity features may 
1 peer to hear about the Metropolitan and €o., Richmond, Va. Of 327 total and permanent disability ho inched i desient 
id Fe what it is doing.. The guests follow: E. Maxtield, New York Herald Tribune, claims allowed by the Phoenix Mutual Ver aaathadineh gree “big 
of fm «C«. ‘EE. Aldred, Aldred & Co., N. Y. Lee W. Maxwell, The Crowell Publishing Co., up to I december 31, tube rculosis caenne seller” inquire of 
ent #41: B. Allen, The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry Co., N.Y. first with 120 cases. ey goad = next 
Richmond, Va. William G. Mennen, ‘The Mennen Co., New- with 42, accidents wit , cancer 15, and 
'Se- Robert Allen, American State Bank, Detroit. ark, N. . wT J. ot ae te ake 
in Cecil S. Ashdown, Remington Typewriter Co., C Edwin G. Merrill, Bank of New York & Trust pic aga. die re we emg S were HERBERT W. JONES 
¢ nm. %. 0., aus d mn. 
ma Martin K. Averill, Dotee Bros., Inc., Detroit. * Dr. Honey C. Metcalf, Continental Baking About 125 of the total number have Manager, New York City 
y M. H. Aylesworth, National Broadcasting ors I ° > i 
“to Mo, N.Y. , K. Mitchell, St. Joseph Lead Co., N. Y. regained their health and the same num 110 WILLIAM ST. 
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mt G. G. Barber, Continental Baking Corp., N. ¥. Ws Be ‘aaa ‘am 99 get monthly incomes from the com- Beekman 4048—6691 
‘ Karl Behr, Dillon, Read & Co., N. ugh Neill, Southern Pacific Co., N. Y. pee re" ate - “ir insurance 
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ing i es , ; ‘ m : —, B. Noyes, The Evening Star, Wash- premiums. 
a William Breiby, Fackler & Breiby, N. Y. ington, D. C 
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Frank A. Berthold Has 
Busy Week Of Verdicts 


WINS TWICE AND LOSES ONCE 





Expelled by Life Underwriters; Cleared 
By District Attorney and Super- 
intendent of Insurance 





Frank A. Berthold, who last year paid 
than $4,000,000 insurance and 
who got into a jam with the Life Under- 
Association of New York, 
ing out of the placing of insurance on a 
neighbor of his named Edward A. Ashe- 
down (the life underwriters claiming 
that he. rebated $100 on the policy), this 
week won two victories and had chalked 
up against him one defeat. 

The victories were the dismissal of the 
charges that he had violated the rebate 
law which had been filed with the Dis- 
trict Attorney of New York and the ac- 
tion of the Superintendent of Insuranée 
in also dismissing charges against him. 
The defeat was the action of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
this week’ in expelling Mr. Berthold 
from membership. 

Some Cancel, Some Don’t 

When the case was up before the 
Good Practice Committee a number of 
companies were asked to cancel their 
licenses to Mr. Berthold and several of 
them did so, including the Aetna Life 
and the Travelers. Some companies re- 
fused to cancel. The District Attorney 
said his office was not impressed by the 
charges, and Superintendent Beha said 
in part: 

“T agree with the District 
of New York County that, giving Mr. 
3erthold the benefit of a reasonable 
doubt, there is no basis for a finding 
that a rebate was given in the writing of 
the Ashedown policy by Mr. Berthold in 
the Western Union Life. 

“As to the second matter, that of a 
possible violation of Section 60 of the 
New York Insurance Law, or what is 
commonly known as ‘twisting,’ I have 
also carefully reviewed those facts, and 
I find that there are no grounds what- 
soever to sustain such a charge. 

“T have therefore determined that the 
facts do not warrant giving the matter 
any further consideration by this de- 
partment.” 


for more 


writers’ grow- 


Attorney 





CHARLES T. SANDERS DEAD 

Charles T. Sanders, 58 years old, died 
last Sunday at his residence, 1419 East 
Twenty- seventh street, Brooklyn. He 
was for many years a life company ex- 
aminer in the New York State Depart- 
ment. Two years ago he was retired on 
a pension on account of ill-health. Pre- 
vious to his coming to, the state depart- 
ment he was with the Provident Savings 
Life, which has been reinsured by the 
Postal Life. He is survived by two 
daughters and one son. The funeral 
— were held at his home on Tues- 
day. 


James L. Madden Will 
Rejoin Metropolitan 


POLICYHOLDERS’ BUREAU CHIEF 





Dunham (Life Presidents) To Be Com- 
pany’s Ass’t. Counsel; LaMont, 
Dobbins, Bates, Ewing Promoted 





Two big appointment surprises were 
announced this week when the Metropol- 
itan Life elected James L. Madden, in- 
surance manager of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, third vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the policyholders’ serv- 
ice bureau; and Frederick G. Dunham, 
counsel of the Life Presidents’ Associa- 
tion, was made assistant general counsel. 

The company also announced the ele- 
vation of William F. Dobbins (in charge 
of employment) and Stuart M. LaMont 
(in charge of health and accident insur- 
ance) to be third vice-presidents. 

Two brilliant men in the legal depart- 
ment, Harry Cole Bates and Frank 
Ewing, have been made assistant gen- 
eral counsel. 

Dr. William A. Berridge, associate 
professor of economics at Brown Uni- 
versity and director of research in the 
Brown Bureau of Business Research, 
has been made economist of the Metro- 
politan, a newly created position. 





PRUDENTIAL’S CONFERENCE 





1,000 Delegates Expected To Attend An- 
nual Business Session; Will Open 


Monday Next At Home Office 

More than 1,000 delegates are ex- 
pected to attend the annual business 
conference of The Prudential, which will 
be held in the home offices at Newark 
from Monday, May 2, through Thurs- 
day, May 5, inclusive. 

Those who will attend the sessions, in 
addition to the executives and the de- 
partment heads in the home office, will 
be the managers and superintendents of 
all the field districts and a number of 


assistant superintendents, special agents 
and agents, the latter having been se- 
lected to attend the convention on the 
basis of their records. 

On Thursday evening, May 5, the dele- 
gates will attend a banquet at ‘the Hotel 


Commodore, New York City, where the: 


conference headquarters is to be main- 
tained throughout the week. Speakers 
at this function are to be President Ed- 
ward D. Duffield, who will preside as 
toastmaster; Governor A. Harry Moore, 
of New Jersey; the Rev. Dr. ; 
Parker, of Toronto, representing the Do- 
minion of Canada; Judge H. B. Wells, 
of Bordentown, N. J., and the Insur- 
ance Commissioners of New York and 
New Jersey. 
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Pennsylvania 














opment of new agents. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 
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A FIRM FOUNDATION 


With more than three-quarters of a century of success and 
achievement back of it, the Massachusetts Mutual is in a posi- 
tion to progress along lines that have been thoroughly tested, 


This position is made more desirable because of the main- 
tenance of principles and practices of high character which have 
molded the three great divisions of the Company—Home Office, 
Field Force, and Policyholders—into an organization whose 
reputation for stability and fair dealing is universal. 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of Agencies. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts Organized 1851 








THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 3'4 million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 
Over 43 million 
JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 











Flood Section Agents Levering Moore With 
Making Calls In Boats ™ | Missouri State Life 


BUSINESS WILL TAKE CHARGE OF REALTY 





INTERRUPTION OF 








John J. Moriarty, Henry Reichgott and 
Edward Singleton Elected Vice- 
Presidents Of Company 


Industrial Companies Report That Hun- 
dreds of Debits Are in Homes 
Under Water 








The Missouri State Life has elected 
Levering Moore,’ president of the Na- 
tional Mortgage ‘Company of California, 
a vice- president to be in charge of the 
real estate investment division. For sev- 
eral years he was in charge of the in- 
vestment department of the National 
Life of the U. S. A. 

The board of directors of the Missouri 
State Life has promoted the following 
second vice-presidents to be vice-pres- 
dents: John J. Moriarty, Henry Reich- 
gott and Edward Singleton. Mr. Mor- 
arty is in charge of the agency organiza- 
tion which now includes nearly 3,600 
men. Mr. Reichgott is group manager. 
Mr. Singleton at various times has been 
in charge of several departments and is 
the son of President Singleton. 


The Mississippi River floods furnished 
the principal topic of conv ersation in life 
insurance agency circles this week as 
business was at a standstill in many of 
the river towns. 

Both the Metropolitan and The Pru- 
dential have been informed that hun- 
dreds of debits are in homes and other 
places which are now under water; and 
some agents report that they are mak- 
ing their calls in boats which have been 
obtained for the occasion. 

Besides helping actively through the 
corps of nurses, managers and agents in 
the flooded districts of the Southwest 
and South, the Metropolitan Life has in- 
augurated special provisions for honor- 
ing claims of those insured by the com- 
pany who are unable to pay their pre- 
miums because of the flood. 

The Prudential has declared a tem- 
porary moratorium on ordinary pre- 
miums in the flood district, pending the 
re-establishment of normal conditions. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Thomas J. Howard manager of 
its Springfield, Mass., branch. 











HOW IMPORTANT ARE CHILDREN? 


Secrafices are made and hardships endured in order that child: 
have a better chance. 
The Juvenile Policy gives the Lincoln National Life represent tives a 


en may 


most effective approach. The interview is started on an auspicious basis 
for he enters through the “open door” of the father’s mind. 
The Lincoln National Life Juvenile Policy is written on the lives of 








children, ages one day up to 14 years. The Payor Insurance feature pro- 


vides for waiver of further premiums in event of the death or disability 
of the father. , 
Lincoln National Life representatives give their results with th« Tuvenile 


Policy as another reason why it pays to 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indians 


More Than $465,000,000 in Force 
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ture Insurance Men 
= In Oklahoma Book 


“SUCCESSFUL OKLAHOMANS” 





Carreers of R. T. Stuart, William A. 
Bchols and Thomas E. Braniff 
Are Graphically Pictured 





“ .ssful Oklahomans” is the title 
> il boas of biographical sketches 
si issucd ‘by the Harlow Publishing 
Comeeny and written by Rex Harlow. 
The biographies of three insurance men 
are given therein. They are Thomas E. 
Braniff of Oklahoma City, who runs a 
large general insurance agency ; William 
\ Bucholz, an agent of the New York 
Life and R. T. Stuart, president of the 
\id-Continent Life. 

“Mr. Braniff’s career has already been 
publishe« a number of times in The 
Eastern Underwriter. He represents a 
jong list of companies. ; 

A Life Company President 
In addition to being president of the 
Mid-Continent Life Mr. Stuart is presi- 
dent of the R. T. Stuart Co., an invest- 
ment banking house which operates in 
many cities, and is chairman of the board 
of the American Land & Investment Co., 
which owns millions of dollars worth of 
property in the Southwest. After teach- 
ing in a country school Mr. Stuart took 
up the study of law at night and sold 
life insurance on Saturdays. By the 
time he was twenty-five he was a well- 
known agent in Texas, working for the 
Equitable Society. During this part nt 
his career he once sold 112 out of 122 
men solicited. In 1916 he bought the 
Mid-Continent Life of Muskogee, Okla, 
and moved its headquarters to Oklahoma 
City. Since he has been head of the 
company it has increased its assets from 
$325,000 to $2,633,000 and has $40,000,000 
of business in force. Mr. Stuart is also 
interested in the $12,000,000 railroad e€x- 
pansion that the Missouri Pacific is mak- 
ing in southern Texas. He has under- 
way the construction of a $300,000 home 
office building for his company. 
Agent Buchholz 


Mr. Buchholz recently attracted atten- 
tion by writing a policy of $500,000 in- 
surance on Marion Talley, the girl prima 
donna of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Her father, mother and sister are 
each beneficiaries for one-fifth of this 
amount and two-fifths of it will go to 
provide a fund for poor and worthy 
singers in the states of Missouri and 
Kansas. 

Mr. Buchholz had a hard time at the 
start as he began in Oklahoma City as 
an apprentice plumber. He then got a 
job with a stone works. Later, he sold 
suburban real estate. In May, 1911, he 
started with the New York Life at $20 
amonth as an office boy, becoming as- 
sistant cashier later and working at night 
selling insurance. In 1913 he became a 
whole time agent. In 1926 he sold 
gaa insurance for the New York 
Life, 





GAIN FOR FRASER AGENCY 
While radical changes in the layout 
of the offices of the Fraser Agency, of 
49 Broadway, New York, was due to 
expansion, have inconvenienced and ham- 
pered the agency during the past six 
weeks, it has in no way hampered the 
flow of business which has been pass- 
ing through the agency. The first quar- 
ter of the year closes with an increase 
of more than 10% in paid for business 
over the first quarter of 1926. One of 
the outstanding features of this increased 
production has been the remarkable im- 
provement of the production of the full 
time Organization, which during. the 
month of March has set a new record 
of submitted and paid for business. 





HONOR A. S. SOMERS 
Arthur S. Somers of the Brooklyn Na- 
tonal Life has been nominated chair- 


man of the board of the Brooklyn Cham- 
tT of Commerce. 


HONOR FRENCH HEROINES 


Given Life Annuities As Gratitude Tok- 
ens for Sheltering British Troops Be- 
hind German Lines During War 

On April 8, a memorable ceremony took 
place in the Mansion House, London, 
when three French women were present- 
ed with annuity certificates for shelter- 
ing British troops behind the German 
lines during the war. The women to re- 
ceive this honor were Mesdames Cardon, 
Baudham and Belmont-Gobert. 

It was through the “Daily Telegraph” 
that £3,000 was collected to aid the three 
women who, it appears, are in reduced 
circumstances, and it was decided by 
Lord Burnham that the best thing to do 
to save them from want was to buy them 
annuities. 

The certificates were presented by 
Lord Mayor of London who made a 
speech praising the women for their gal- 
lant work during the great struggle. The 
annuities will be paid in sterling by a 
French banking firm. 





W. G. Buchanan has been appointed 
agency director of the southwest Virgi- 
nia and eastern West Virginia diviison 
of the Atlantic Life, with headquarters 
at Richmond. Mr. Buchanan was for- 
merly connected with T. H. Cannaday 
of Welch, W. Va. 




















The Colonial Life Insurance Com 


Industrial Life Insurance— 


pany of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 





Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 





Officers 


‘0. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. Heppenheimer, President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 


Ge 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


. R. Drown, Secretary 
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New Increased Dividend Scale 
Effective January 1, 1927 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Mass. 


This Company is now in the very 





Forefront on Low Net Cost 

















prefer to work. 








Mail this Coupon 
For Complete Details 


“More Good Men 
In the Field to Sell—” 


fies Missouri State Life now has twenty-five Branch Offices established 
in twenty-five of the principal centers of the country. The Company 
operates in forty states and territories, including the District of Columbia and 
the Territory of Hawaii. 


A great Company daily growing greater! 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


A definite program of the Company at this time is to enlarge its agency forces 
—get more good men in the field to sell. We have a number of good agency 
openings in various sections of the country—some offer excellent opportunity 
for District Agency development. 


Liberal contracts. Well organized E.ducational, Training and Sales Research 
Departments to aid new men. We work with our representatives. 


If interested, write for particulars. Name section and capacity in which you 


COMPANY 


Home Office, Saint Louis 





opening in .. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE. CO. 
Missouri State Life Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me particulars regarding Agency 








Address 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; Wal- 
lace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 





newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 








WHAT AGENTS HAVE LEARNED 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 

In this, the annual automobile and air- 
craft number of The Eastern Under- 
writer, considerable space is devoted to 
the compulsory automobile situation in 
Massachusetts for the reason that this 
is the first state where that radical ex- 
periment in insurance is actually being 
operated. While it is yet too early to 
tell whether it is a success or not in 
the way of reducing accidents, The East- 
ern Underwriter has rounded up enough 
points of view from those most interested 
from the insurance carrying and produc- 
tion side to bring out sharply a number 
facts. Among the most 
important are that the number of agents 
has increased; the business is unprofit- 
able to producers, and there is almost 
four times as much work in handling it. 

Commissioner Monk, in an interview 
“The net result of 
the premium charges for this year was 
tc reduce the manual rates in the great 
metropolitan center of Boston and sur- 
rounding cities and towns about 25%, 
and to a somewhat less degree from the 


of interesting 


in this edition says: 


manual in the other outlying cities and 
towns.” 

This would mean that a premium, 
which before the act went into effect 
was $100 in the metropolitan center of 
3oston, has now become $75, and a pre- 
mium that was $100 in other outlying 
cities and towns would be reduced 20%, 
or to $80. 

The general agent, before the passage 
of the Massachusetts compulsory act, re- 
ceived a commission of 25% on a pre- 
mium of $100, or $25. Now he gets 17.2% 
on the reduced premium of $75 in one 
instance, and $80 in the other. Figuring 
this out on the $75 premium he would 
get a commission of $12.90; and on the 
$80 premium a commission of $13.76, 
against a commission before the law 
went into effect of $25. It is easy to 


figure out how much less the regional 
agents and the ordinary brokers or pro- 
ducers would get. 

Before the law went into effect the 
handling of this insurance by the agent 
was a mere handling of insurance and 
He put in his application 


nothing else. 


or order and the company wrote the 
policy. But now, since this insurance is 
a prerequisite to the registration of the 
client’s car he has to do a lot of other 
things, as is readily seen in the mere 
filing of the certificate of registration. 
In other words, the agent receives prac- 
tically 50%, by way of commission, of 
what he used to get and does anywhere 
from three to four times as much work. 

It may be argued that some of the 
agents are writing more policies than 
they did before. But it is easy to note 
that they must write almost twice as 
many policies to keep up the income that 
they received before the act went into 
effect. And it may be confidently as- 
serted that only those of the agents or 
brokers who have made a particular 
“drive” for business are getting twice 
as many policies. 

As was to be expected, a number of 
mutual companies have been formed, 
particularly for the purpose of writing 
this insurance, so that the competition 
for existing companies has been in- 
creased. In addition it has been pointed 
out that at least one of these new mu- 
tuals has appointed a veritable host of 
agents made up of garage keepers, ex- 
pressmen, and almost every conceivable 
kind of person other than one experi- 
enced in the insurance business. There 
is no agents’ qualification law in Mas- 
sachusetts. 


In dealing with this general subject, 


the great obstacle is found in the pre- 
vailing notion among insurance men 
that with everybody obliged to insure 
it would mean more business for them. 
For that reason it was difficult to stir 
up any enthusiasm against the general 
evils of compulsory automobile liability 
insurance. If agents see the thing from 
the practical standpoint, which they will 
by reading this edition, they will with 
more enthusiasm take up the real ob- 
jections that there are to compelling peo- 
ple to buy that which they (by right of 
their agents’ certificate of authority) 
have their legal right to sell without 
compulsion, 





IN BRIEF, HE’S AGAINST IT 


Edson S. Lott, president of the United 
States Casualty, asked for a paragraph 
telling what he thinks of the Massachu- 
setts compulsory automobile insurance 
act, polishes off that measure with this 
sledge hammer statement: 

“The Massachusetts compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance law is an unscientific, 
wasteful and oppressive thing. It will 
fall far short of the accomplishment of 
its purpose and yet grievously burdens 
the motoring public, invites litigation 
and fake claims, makes automobile in- 
surance a football of politics, tends to 
make the careless more careless and is 
diverting effort and attention from acci- 
dent prevention. It is too much a go- 
ahead-and-kill, provided you-pay-as-you- 
kill-proposition.” 





RETURNS FROM BERMUDA 
President O. J. Arnold of the North- 
western National of Minneapolis has re- 
turned to that city after a visit to Ber- 
muda and New York. 





Miss Audrey Reeve, of Fullerton, Cal., 
is a student at Fullerton Junior College, 
that city. Moreover, she is an agent of 
the Ohio Farmers. So far as is known 
she is the only woman college student 
who represents a fire company as its 
local representative. 





—— 











| The Human Side of Insurance 
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WILLIAM B. JOYCE 








William B. Joyce, chairman of the 
board of National Surety and New York 
Indemnity, and J. Scofield Rowe, presi- 
dent of: the Metropolitan Casualty, are 
decidedly in the insurance eye at the 
present time because of the controversy 
between them over discounts on forgery 
bonds for safety devices and _ safety 
paper. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents, meeting in Chicago, was fearful 
that there may be a rate war because 
of this dispute, which has shaken the 
Surety Association of America from bow 
to stern. 

* * * 


Albert Schurr, vice-president of the 
North American Life, who was taken ill 
at Nice, France, is rapidly recovering. 
His illness has forced him to abandon 
his European trip and he is expected to 
return to his Newark office about Sat- 
urday, May 14. 

in ia ce 


Fitzhugh and R. A. Burns, “the Burns 
Brothers of St. Paul,” two of the most 
popular insurance men of the country, 
have been appointed general agents ‘of 
the London Guarantee & Accident. 

The Burns Brothers, though residents 
of St. Paul for many years, are natives 
of Kalamazoo, Mich. Fitzhugh first at- 
tended the University of Michigan where 
he received his A.B. and, later received 
the degree of LL.B. at the University 
of Minnesota. Robert A. attended the 
University, of Michigan, where he re- 
ceived his D.S. degree. 

For thirteen years Fitzhugh repre- 
sented the American Bonding. Co. in St. 
Paul as general attorney. Robert A. 
then joined him in business and they 
became general agents for the Fidelity & 
Deposit in addition to transacting a gen- 
eral insurance business. Previous to 


‘ joining his brother in business, Robert 


A. was for a number of years manager 
of the Purchasing Department of the 
Northwest Consolidated Milling Co. 
Their joint efforts have developed their 
agency into one of the outstanding 
agency businesses in the Twin Cities. 
During the World War both brothers 
served their country with distinction and 
honor, returning to vigorously resume 
the conduct of their business. 


2. 


C. Burgess Taylor, of C. B. & H. M. 
Taylor, Philadelphia insurance brokers, 
spoke to the Association ofCredit Men 
last week, advocating a change from the 
present type of city government in Phila- 
delphia to the ctiy manager plan. 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE 


James F. Little, statistician 
Prudential, has been appointed chair. 
man of the statistics committee: and 
W. A. Hall, Jr., head of the Hall & ky- 
erson fire insurance agency, was made 
chairman of the fire prevention commit: 
tee of the Newark Safety Council last 
week. Mr. Hall is also president of the 
Protective Fire Association of Newark. 

* * * 


of The 


Miss Elsie Graham Mcllwaine, daugh- 
ter of the late A. G. Mcllwaine, United 
States manager of the London & Lan- 
cashire fleet, and Howard Gibb of the 
Century Indemnity, Hartford, was mar- 
ried several days ago. 

ae aa 


President Gerardo Machado of Cuba, 
passing through Richmond last week en 
route with his party to Washington, was 
greeted at the railway station by Camillo 
M. Ortega, manager of the insurance de- 


partment ‘of Brooks & Richardson of 
that city, who is a native of Cuba. To 
Mrs. Elvira M. de Obregon, daughter 


of President Machado, Mr. 
sented a bouquet of roses, 


Ortega pre- 
a gift from 


Mayor Bright. To President Machado 
he presented a gold-mounted Virginia 
fairy stone with the compliments of the 
Virginia state chamber of commerce. Mr. 
Ortega is a kinsman < President 
Machado through marriage, and_ their 
families have long been intimate. Mr. 


training in 
rating bu 


Ortega received his insuranc 
the Virginia inspection and 


reau. Later he was manager of the tor- 
eign department of the Comtinental in 
New York. 

kk * 

Miss Bernice E. Irish, of \\est Som 
erville, Mass., who does a lai c business 
for the Travelers in auton) bile insur 
ance, has done.nearly all of |) r soliciting 
over the telephone, followin: these s0- 
licitations by personal calls. 

ee! 

Cliff C. Jones, of R. B. ores & Sons, 
Kansas City, has returned trom Cali- 
fornia. R. Bryson Jones, ©: the same 
firm attended the convention in Chicag® 
last week of the National Association 0 


Insurance Agents. 


NEW ENGLAND’S QUARTER 
With the New England \utual Janu- 


ary, February and March, 192/, were re 
largest months ever experic: iced by 
the next 


company. January exceedc( 
largest January by $400,000; |-ebruary “ 
the same with $2,125,000 increase; @ 
March by $2,692,000. 


April 24 
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Hitchcock’s Marvelous Good Spirits 


The laie Champion I, Hitchcock had 
one of the keenest senses of humor of 
any man | ever met, and the best Fall- 
staffian laugh in the insurance world. 
How few men one meets in the world of 
business who can laugh without restraint; 
who will let themselves go. Hitchcock 
when amused could shake all over and 
his laughter was a tonic. Such good 
spirits are indeed rare. Naturally, this 
tow of spirits helped make him a cap- 





e tivating companion and he was welcomed 
- wherever he went. The basis of it all 
d was a love for his fellow man and with 
5 the growth of his responsibilities he for- 
e tunately did not become high-hat. 

. * * * 

t Late Editor’s Favorite Story 


Hitchcock was a remarkable reconteur, 
and his best story had to do with a 
feud he had with the late J. J. McDon- 
‘ ald, a red-whiskered giant Scotchman 


| who was Western manager of the Con- 
q tinental. McDonald was one of the few 
; men who did not care for Hitchcock 


when the latter was insurance editor 
of the Chicago “Times-Herald.” He ac- 
cordingly loved to slip over a newspaper 
beat on him by tipping off the Chicago 
5 “Inter-Ocean,” and Hitchcock’s rival. 
1 One day Cartwright was ill and Hitch- 
; cock agreed to get out his column for 
) him, Arriving at the “Inter-Ocean” of- 
fice he found a note to Cartwright from 
McDonald reading: “Here’s a story. Run 
) it and you will have a scoop on our fat 
iriend from the “Times-Herald”. Hitch- 
cock could have been pardoned if he 
were to run the McDonald story in the 
“Times-Herald” instead of the “Inter- 
cean,” which is exactly what he did. 
: McDonald’s surprise the next morning 
put him out of sorts for the day and it 
was some time before he understood how 
it happened. 
Hitchcock was a big man but not fat. 
On the morning McDonald read the 
Times-Herald” story, however, he 


Sievtless thought Hitchcock weighed a 
on, 


ee oe 
Seeing Chicago 

Out in Chicago last week I looked in 
at the convention of the National Asso- 
tiation o: Insurance Agents where I was 
so much impressed by a little “welcome 
to our city” talk made by President New- 
erger of the Chicago board that I 


thought ! would check up on him. Said 
this New erger: “Chicago has every- 
ing. Ii it’s culture you want we have 


our muscums and library and universi- 
Sh if_ it's beauty there is our Lake 
cose Drive and Lincoln Park; if it’s 
usiness and commerce I would call your 
attention to our skyscrapers, our manu- 
acturing plants, our stockyards; if you 
hoa ho cment you can get it second- 
a 4 y reading about the gunplay in 
fri ay Papers; and if you would be 
olous we have the gayest of theatres, 
€ most beautiful of movies, the most 
idnigh: Frolics, And if you are thirsty 


oa is the marvelous Lake Michigan 
oF you to drink.” 




































































































































































Detectives Asked to Shoot Crooks 

In the three days I was in Chicago 
there were no murders nor gunplay of 
any kind, but there was something more 
significant which was a command by the 
new chief of police, Hughes, who called 
in detectives and told them that the ter- 
rorization of the city by crooks would 
have to stop or the detectives must re- 
sign. 

“We want to run the crooks out of 
town and if there is any shooting to be 
done you do it first, and shoot to kill,” 
he said. “Arrest them on sight and don’t 
put any decent citizens in patrol wagons 
o1 in the lockup. If you can’t tell a de- 
cent citizen from a crook you had better 
get off the force, as you don’t know your 
job.” 

That statement sent a thrill through 
the city. It was a sign from the new ad- 
ministration that it meant business and 
that bandits will not be coddled. 

ao Se 


“Big Bill’ Thompson 

And this brings up for discussion the 
new mayor of Chicago, “Big Bill” 
Thompson, the noisy, showmantype, 
close-to-the-people millionaire Yale grad- 
uate, who was elected despite the solid 
and vituperative opposition of reformers, 
women’s clubs, “better element” and all 
the newspapers except those of Hearst. 
The big negro vote for Thompson helped 
him a lot but inquiries I made in many 
quarters brought out these facts. 

The city had lost confidence in 
Dever, the “decent” ‘mayor, because 
despite his personal integrity, crime ran 
riot, gunmen murdered each other in the 
street and beer running became a most 
profitable occupation. If this meant re- 
form the citizens were willing to try 
some other medicine. The police were 
fighting each other; sometimes linked 
with the criminals; and too infrequently 
seen on the street; and too frequently 
found invading the personal rights of 
citizens. To those who didn’t want to 
drink Lake Michigan they did not have 
to. 

Thompson immediately said he would 
take the shicld away from any police- 
man who spent his time snooping for 
prohibition violations instead of being on 
the alert to apprehend real criminals. 

He announced that he would drive out 
the gunmen_in ninety days. He has al- 
ready made a start and there has been 
interesting reaction. His two bitterest 
outspoken enemies, the “Tribune” and 
the “News,” have dropped their antagon- 
ism and are printing favorable stories; 
the business element has stopped criticis- 
ing and says “Give him a chance.” 

Incidentally, the town will be “wide 
open” so far as gambling and some other 
vices are concerned. Back rooms fur- 
nish drinks to all who ask. 


Evidences of Chicago’s Greatness 

I left the Sherman House where the 
agents were in session and looked up the 
new skyscrapers which had gone up in 
the few months since my last visit to 
Chicago. There are lots of them, but 
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the one which interested me most is the 
new Stevens Hotel on the Lake Front. 
This is a mammoth structure on Michi- 
gan Boulevard not far from the Con- 
gress, Auditorium and Blackstone hotels. 
A member of the Stevens family is Ray 
W. Stevens, president of the Illinois Life. 
The hotel construction, by the way was 
financed by the National City Co., the 
running mate of America’s largest bank, 
the National City of New York. Another 
large hotel construction is the new Palm- 
er House. 

After seeing the Ficld’s Museum, an- 
other great structure on the South Side 
lake front, I was told that there is to be 
a Fine Arts building in Jackson Park 
(Chicago has the most wonderful park 
system on this continent) which was, 
extravagently perhaps, described in the 
Chicago “Tribune” last week as “a build- 
ing to be as magnificent as Rome’s Pan- 
theon, housing a technical exhibit as 
complete as Munich’s museum and sur- 
rounded by parks and palaces as gor- 
geous as those of France’s palace at Ver- 
sailles.” 

Chicago, by the way, is to have a $3,- 
000,000 aquarium. This was the quaint 
idea of the late John G. Shedd, who ran 
Marshall Field & Co. And as Shedd 
left the three million for the fish exhibit 
it is to become a fact. The building will 
be near the Field Museum on the lake. 
Chicago has not yet quite recovered the 
shock of spending all that money on fish. 

Taking a taxi from the Field Museum 
I went north through Lincoln Park, 
which is a continuous source of amaze- 
ment to visitors as the city is always 
making some improvements in the park 
and enlarging it. The park is never fin- 
ished as the city authorities decide every 
so often to add a new drive or lagoon or 
bridge or two; and create it by magic 
of dumping stone and dirt and wood and 
sand, thus stealing more lake territory. 
If they keep on, by the end of another 
quarter century the park will have 
reached out several more miles into the 
lake. 

oe ee 
The Tired Business Man, Gymnasiums 
and Night Life 

Chicago has gone in strong for indoor 
gymnasiums, “building up the tired busi- 
ness. man,” and I visited one of these 
places near the Sherman House. The 
professional athletes, mostly pugilists 
and wrestlers, take possession at two 
o’clock; and at five o’clock the business 
men come in to tackle the weights, bags 
and setting up exercises. I arrived at 
three o’clock and found the place crowéc- 
ed with people watching the fighters and 
wrestlers go through their stunts. The 
audience pays a quarter and is recruited 
from I don’t know where. Such a gath- 
ering of pale faced, round shouldered, 
narrow chested morons I haven’t seen 
for years. By the hour they stand and 
gaze at their muscled heroes, but never 
lift a weight or punch a bag themselves. 
Incidentally, I was amused by seeing a 
handball game between four of the lead- 
ing wrestlers in the country. They all 
seemed on the friendliest of terms and I 
was informed by a newspaper man who 
writes sports that there is a wrestlers 
trust; that it is all cooked up who will 
win bouts. Despite the fact that this is 
a crooked game, wrestling bouts continue 
to draw great crowds. 

Late one night I went to the Midnight 
Frolics on Twenty-second Street, very 
much in the news as the proprietors had 
been kidnaped and held for $100,000 ran- 
som, a new raquet in Chicago—and the 
money was paid. I was informed by my 
newspaper guide that many of the peo- 
ple sitting at the tables were gunmen, 
gamblers, bootleggers and other under- 
world stratum. It is a good place to 
visit if one wants to believe that the 
world is going to hell. The visit to the 
lakefront with all its wonders and cul- 
tural life was a splendid antidote and 
showed that Chicago need not feel de- 
pressed about its future. 


The Agents’ Full Meeting 
Reverting to the agents’ meeting I was 
quite astounded to see its agenda where 
thirty-two subjects were announced for 









discussion. How in the world could any 
business have so many topics which were 
interesting enough to attract the close 
interest of men from all parts of Amer- 
ica? But the makers of this agenda 
knew their business because there were 
earnest meetings, without a dull moment, 
and extending over two and onec-halt 
days. The insurance angle of General 
Motors and other cars sold on the time 
payment basis in itself furnished an 
enthralling topic because here is a tre- 
mendous volume of premiums which will 
be lost to the agents if they don’t fight 
for it hard. The Single Interest policy, 
advocated by the agents, in itselt is a 
highly technical question, about which 
much illumination was asked and fur- 
nished. ‘The prospect of a surety insur- 
ance rate war threw shivers*down the 
back of some of the agents who feel that 
the days of company rate wars should 
be over. The questions of daily news- 
paper advertising; of preferential com- 
missions in excepted cities; of the inroad 
of compulsory automobile insurance; of 
co-ordinating the agency and local board 
forces of the country; all of these prob- 
lems furnished plenty of material for 
discussion. I have never attended any 
insurance gathering where more atten- 
tion was paid to the discussion or where 
it was on a higher plane. The conven- 
tion was a success in every particular. 

One aspect, however, which I think 
should draw some critical comment. was 
the discussion in the open forum of daily 
paper advertising and its resultant fav- 
orable reaction in editorial columns. This 
is a topic which should be discussed by 
insurance men in executive session, and 
not in open meetings where daily re- 
porters may walk in to hear the argu- 
ment. It is poor judgment for an insur- 
ance man to get up in such an open 
meeting and make the direct accusation 
that news columns are influenced by ad- 
vertising. It if were known in the offices 
of the newspaper trade that such a be- 
lief is held by insurance or any other 
body of business men, the effect upon 
sensitive managing editors would be bad 
for the business of insurance. If there 
were stich newspapers they would im- 
mediately take a position not to run the 
insurance point of view in news columns 
unless there was an advertising quid pro 
quo, while with the great body of news- 
papers all material favorable to insur- 
ance would be regarded as propaganda 
and tossed into the newspaper basket. 

An Ideal President 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents made no mistake when it elected 
Senator Frank L. Gardner of Pough- 
keepsie as their president. He is an 
ideal chief executive, deliberative, clear- 
sighted, unusually convincing in argu- 
ment, fair-minded, and in control of his 
temper. He holds the convention per- 
fectly in hand and understands fire in- 
surance from every angle. 


* * * 

Suggests List Of Business Books For 
Insurance Library 

Henry Bruere, formerly Metropolitan 
Life, which has one of the largest li- 
braries of any insurance company, sug- 
gests the following as a list of desirable 
books written by men affiliated with big 
business: 

“The Principles and Methods of Cor- 
porate Financing,” Clarence Dillon. 

“Merchandising to the Multitude,” F. 
W. Woolworth. 


“Investment Banking,” J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 
“The Department Store Problem, 


Jesse Straus 

“Applied Manufacturing Principles and 
Methods,” Cyrus H. McCormick. 

“The Art of Railroading,” in six vol- 
umes, Daniel Willard. 

“A Handbook on Life Insurance,” Dar- 
win P. Kingsley. 

“Step by Step in Newspaper Publish- 
ing,” Adolph S. Ochs. 

“Building a New Industry from the 
Air,” David Sarnoff. 





An interesting and pertinent comment 
column is that run weekly in “The In- 
surance Index” of New York, bearing 
the caption, “It Is Said.” 
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Hitchcock, Famous 
Publisher, Is Dead 


HE WAS PRESIDENT OF “FIELD” 





Had Been in Poor Health As Result of 
Three Operations; Was Popular 
Throughout Country 





Champion I. Hitchcock, president of 
the Insurance Field Company, the first 
newspaper man to run a daily insurance 
column in this country and an outstand- 
ing figure in insurance journalism for 
many decades, died at his country home 
at Altawood, near Louisville, on April 20, 
following a breakdown which was the re- 
sult of three operations. He had been in 
his office on Tuesday of last week, drove 
his car from his office in Louisville to his 
home, a distance of seventeen miles, was 
seized with violent abdominal pains and 
sank rapidly. 

The news of his death was received 
with widespread regret wherever insur- 
ance men congregated as there was no 
man in the insurance newspaper business 
who had more friends. The National 
Association of Insurance Agents meeting 
in Chicago immediately passed resolu- 
tions of condolence and similar resolu- 
tions were passed by insurance newspa- 
per men in New York and insurance 
men of Louisville. 

Remarkable Floral Tribute 


At the funeral there was an extraordi- 
narily large floral and wreath display 
sent by insurance and newspaper offices 
all over the United States, and there 
were a number of insurance men from 
out of the city attending, including John 
A. Morrison, Aetna Life, Chicago. 

The staff of the “Insurance Field” was 
greatly depressed as Mr. Hitchcock was 
a publisher extremely popular in his own 
office as well as outside. Mr. Hitchcock 
was not only an extraordinarily able and 
fearless insurance journalist but a first 
rate executive. His personality was ex- 
ceedingly likable, his friendships being 
based upon a deep-seated love of his fel- 
lowmen. No one excelled him in “in- 
side” knowledge of insurance, especially 
fire insurance. 

Mr. Hitchcock was born in Ripon, 
Wis., and entered insurance journalism 
on the old “Investigator” of Chicago. In 
1889 he started an insurance column in 
the old Chicago “Daily Globe,” 
he attracted the attention of H. H. Kohl- 
saat, famous Chicago newspaper publish- 
er, who induced him to transfer his serv- 
ices to the “Inter-Ocean.” Every day he 
called on the leading insurance men of 
Chicago where his popularity was wide 
and his influence strong. He became 
correspondent in Chicago of the insur- 
ance page of the New York “Journal of 
Commerce,” exchanging news each night 
with Sumner Ballard, then editor of the 
New York insurance page of that paper. 
When H. H. Kohlsaat bought the “Rec- 
ord-Herald” of Chicago Mr. Hitchcock 
went with him. 

Twenty-five years ago Young E. Alli- 
son of the “Insurance Field” became edi- 
tor of the “Louisville Herald,” then a 
daily newspaper. Mr. Hitchcock was in- 
duced to leave the “Record-Herald” and 
become secretary and general manager 
of the “Insurance Field.” Later he was 
elevated to the presidency. Under Mr. 
Hitchcock’s direction the “Insurance 
Field,” which had specialized in the 
South, became a great national newspa- 
per. 2 relations between Young E. 
Allison, and Champion I. Hitchcock 
sb in 5 Bae and companionable to 
the end, Mr. Allison having left the 
“Herald” to return to the “Field” as edi- 
tor-in-chief, Mr. Hitchcock’s title being 
president and general director. 

In recent years Mr. Hitchcock was the 


where \ 


How Agents Received 
Hitchcock Death News 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION PASSED 





Editor Has Been Warm Friend of Many 
Who Attended Chicago Meeting 
Last Week 





The news of the death of C. I. Hitch- 
cock, publisher of The Insurance Field, 
was received on the morning of the con- 
cluding day’s session of the mid-season 
convention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in Chicago and was a 
shock which threw a mantle of gloom 
over the proceedings as the publisher was 





CHAMPION I. HITCHCOCK 


known personally to most every one pres- 
ent. The information was announced in 
a resolution offered by E. M. Allen, 
former president of the association, who 
was much moved. The resolution fol- 
lowed: 

“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents assembled in Mid-Year 
Convention has just received the sorrow- 
ful news announcing the death of Cham- 
pion I. Hitchcock, President of The In- 
surance Field of Louisville. 

“Always a distinguished and staunch 
‘friend of the friends of insurance’ his 








chief newspaper adviser of the officers 
and committeemen of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. He had 
an amazing acquaintance among insur- 
ance agents and, of course, knew all the 
chief executives personally as well. 
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Editorial 


Accents of the Ohio Farmers Insur- 
ance Company are writing more and 
more Rent insurance. It is a sign of the 
times, and a good sign. 


If there are any readers of THE JUNIOR 
BROADCASTER who have not sold rent or 
rental value insurance, may we just say 
this to them? 

Rent insurance is not a complicated 
line to sell or to write. It is a valuable 
form of protection at small cost. And 
practically every property owner is a 
prospect. 

To agents who would like to read a 
brief treatise on Rent and Rental Value 
insurance, the Ohio Farmers Insurance 
Company will gladly send copies of a 
booklet on the subject. Please address 
the Company at Le Roy. 





Avromosne agents of the Ohio 
Farmers have the services of a com- 
plete!y equipped automobile department 








with facilities for writing practically 
everything (except public liability insur. 
ance). 

Either specific amount or cash value 
policies for private passenger cars. 


_ Forms for fleets of passenger cars and 
trucks and for dealers’ cars. 


Hair-trigger response to requests for 
rates or information on fleets cr ¢ealers’ 
stocks. “ 


Ohio Farmers agents approve of this 


service and prove it by increasing their 
business. 





If you have troubles, remember this, 
It is a poor dog that cannot support at 
least one flea. 


Any Ohio Farmers agent wanting ad- 
vertising folders for automobile insur- 
ance may have them by application. 
Just say: “Send me atctomobile insur- 
ance folders.” We will print your namc 
and address on them and se=d them to 


you in a hurry. 








unswerving loyalty to this organization 
since its very inception, has been invalu- 


able. It is easy for those who were 
privileged to know him to recall the 
many things that Mr. Hitchcock has 


done for the good of the business and 
the advancement of this, always with- 
out regard to self interest. Now, there- 
fore, the National Association wishes to 
give expression to its feelings of sadness 
and regret at the passing of one who 
has done so much to support right prin- 
ciples and oppose bad practices in insur- 
ance underwriting.” 
Cartwright Pays Tribute 

Charles M. Cartwright, editor of “The 
National Underwriter,” was asked by 
President Gardner to make a few re- 
marks about Mr. Hitchcock. He told of 
the aquaintance he had with the late 
publisher extending from the days when 
both ran insurance columns in daily 
newspapers of Chicago. Hitchcock had 
been the insurance editor of the “Inter- 
Ocean” and when he left that paper to 
go with the “Record-Herald” which had 
been purchased by H. H. Kohlsaat, Cart- 
wright succeeded Hitchcock on the “In- 
ter-Ocean.” 

He described the original meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents which was held at the Great 
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Northern Hotel in Chicago and which 
both he and Hitchcock went to after 
getting a letter of invitation from Rob- 
ert S. Brannen of Denver. 

They attended this meeting without 
thinking it of much consequence and 
were rather amused because most of the 
people present struck them as being of 
the fanatical and visionary mould. Every- 
body present was much in earnest and 
very ambitious for a national organiza- 
tion which would include the production 
forces of the entire country. Hitchcock 
and Cartwright did not think the meeting 
ot importance enough to play it up the 
following morning, but gave the top stor- 
ies to the Northwest Association. 

“Some of the most important move- 
ments in this country have started ~ 
inauspiciously,” said Cartwright, “and | 
believe there must be a little bit of the 
fanatic in all movements which have un- 


derneath them a current of decp signifi- 
cance.” 

Several prominent association men at 
the meeting said of Mr. Hitchcock: 

A. G. Chapman, prominent Louisville 
agent: 

“In all my experience I have never 
known an individual with greater loyalty 
to friends or stronger icky 0. prin- 
ciple. This fidelity to principle ? 
times meant sacrifice of self intcrest. No 


such sacrifice kept him from unw vile 


support of what he considered good 
practices in the insurance asin ss. 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents: 

“Mr. Hitchcock was one of the first 
men I met after becoming connected 
with the National Association Insur- 


ance Agents. His friendship was a api 
lege which I was fortunate to win. | not 


only admired him as a man be I re- 
spected his judgment highly, and the 
manner in which he conducted his pape? 


The manner in which he handle: d asco- 
ciation news, especially in covering our 
conventions and his counsel to associa- 
tion leaders, could not have been ex- 
celled. In every respect he was a great 
business journalist.” 


_ 
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To Copyright Agents’ 
New Accounting Plan 


pEVISED BY NATIONAL ASS’N 





ts’) Organization Will Approve 
ABest System Devised; To Be Sold by 


Regular System Companies 





The Better Business Methods’ Com- 
mittee of ithe National Association of In- 
surance Agents, which is attempting to 
devise up-to-date and complete account- 
ing systems for local agents, plans to 
copyright the systems finally approved 
and offer them for use through the me- 
dium of whatever “system” companies 
care to handle them. The National As- 
gciation will not benefit financially from 
the sale of these approved accounting 
methods but will place its stamp of ap- 
proval upon those systems which appear 
io solve best the accounting problems 
of local agencies. Already over 500 ques- 
jionnaires have been returned completed 
from local agents but the information 
has not yct been tabulated. 

At the mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Association in Chicago last week 
Gilbert T. Amsden, of Rochester, N. Y., 
,member of the Better Business Meth- 
ods’ Committee, reported on its work. 
His report follows in part: 

“In determining the factors which en- 
fer into rate making, experience has 
shown that the companies have been able 
io justify their items of expense and 
losses up to the point of acquisition cost. 
The companies having no figures as to 
what proportion of the acquisition cost 
is actually disbursed in the operating 
expense of the agency. This factor has 
not had proper justification and as a re- 
ult arbitrary figures have at times been 
set up by insurance commissioners which 
have been totally inadequate. The Na- 
tional Association feels that the agency 
acquisition cost should be better justi- 
fed than has been possible in the past. 
This, of course, could only be done with 
actual figures based on a national aver- 
age. 

“Your committee has found that there 
is virtually no uniformity of methods in 
billing, follow-up collection suspense, 
general ledger or cash books, or other 
forms of agency accounting. With a 
view toward Getermining the best sys- 
tem of handling these various phases, 
another meeting of the committee in con- 
junction with representatives of these 
same insurance associations was held in 
the month of March, at which time rep- 
resentatives of various accounting sys- 
tem companies presented to the commit- 
tee their forms and methods of account- 
ing. Such plans as were submitted were 
thoroughly considered by the committee, 
but no one plan adopted. 

“The committee, therefore, determined 
to work out the following fundamental 
forms: 

“First—A billing system which at one 
operation would take care of the cus- 
tomers’ ledger, the agency customers’ 
ledger record, expiration record and col- 
lection expense. 


“Second—Standard cash book and jour- 
nal, 
“Third -Standard cost sheet. 
_Fourth—Standard account currents 
lor each fire and casualty, and surety 
companies, the present account current 
lorms to be modified to provide in addi- 
tion to the information required by the 
company, provision for the agents’ work 
sheet for the allocation and distribution 
of commissions. 


EK. U. A. Gets Report On 
Inland Marine Covers 


PLAN APPROVED IN PRINCIPLE 
Sent Back to Special Committee for 
Minor Changes; Excepted City 
Agents’ Commissions 








When the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation held its general meeting in 
New York last week it gave approval 
in principle to the report on inland ma- 
rine insurance covers prepared by the 
committee headed by Benjamin Rush, 
president of the Insurance Company of 
North America. The report, which 
amounts to a small volume in size, was 
returned to the committee after a few 
minor changes had been suggested. In 
substance, the report provides, as already 
published, for the formation of a nation- 
wide organization ‘called the Interstate 
Underwriters’ Board, which shall super- 
vise the correct underwriting and proper 
classification of fire and inland marine 
forms for large floater risks, notably in- 
surance on chain stores. 

Representatives of nearly one hundred 
fire companies attended the E. U. A. 
meeting last week, which followed on the 
day previous a long session of the ex- 
ecutive committee. This committee heard 
the report of the committee on general 
agencies which is dealing with the prob- 
lem of commissions to agents classed 
as general agents and to non-recordine 
and non-policy writing agents. This end 
of the commission question is one of the 
big problems in which the local agents 
are interested. 

It was voted that “excepted city” 
agents may have 20% commission on 
business located in ordinary territory, 
if they sign an agreement to accept no 
higher or different commissions from any 
other company in the agency: until now 
the rule provided for 15% and 25% onlv, 
the option of 20% is now allowed under 
signed agreement. 





NEW VIRGINIA COMPANY 





Del-Mar-Va Fire to Operate on Eastern 
Shore of State; Will Have Capital 
of $100,000 

Del-Mar-Va Fire is the name of a 
new stock company planning to operate 
on the eastern shore of Virginia with 
capital of $100,000 and surplus of $50.- 
000. That is the maximum. amount of 
capital authorized under its charter tak- 
en out last week. “The minimum limit 
is also fixed at $100,000. The company 
has yet to be licensed but it hopes to 
have its papers approved within the next 
week or so. After it gets under way in 
Virginia, it is understood that it plans 
to extend its operations to the nearby 
States of Maryland and Delaware. 

Its principal office will be at Keller 
in Accomac County, which is also the 
home of the Eastern Shore Fire. In 
articles of incorporation, officers of the 
new company were listed as Algernon 
T. Hickman, Painter, Va., president; 
Edwin F. Adams, Harborton, Va., secre- 
tary. Other incorporators listed were 
Mark C. Ballord, Willis Wharf, Va., and 
E. V. Downes, Capeville, Va. Altogether 
there are a total of thirty-two incorpora- 
tors. Included in the number is G. Wal- 
ter Mapp, of Keller, former state sena- 
tor, and one-time candidate for governor 
of Virginia. 





DINNER FOR H. P. DUNHAM 
Office associates of Insurance Com- 




















VERY windstorm that rushes out of 
the Spring skies carries with it de- 
struction amounting to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Good money that literally 
flies before the wind. Dollars that might 
have been saved! 


Whose dollars? 


Dollars belonging to people who never 
really knew about windstorm insurance. 
People who thought of it vaguely in con- 
nection with tornadoes only. People who 
didn’t realize the menace in any ordinary 


windstorm. Who didn’t know the small 


cost of windstorm protection. 


The agents of this company are telling 
their clients now—and selling them wind- 
storm policies. The average man soon sees 
the wisdom of this coverage once it is ex- 
plained to him properly. And he is forever 
grateful to the agent who thus saves 
money for him when the spring storms 


take their toll. 


“| IVERPOOL, 


wo LONDON 
~ GLOBE, 


TInsuramce Co uv 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





od sgt -Recommendations as to meth-  jnissioner Howard P. Dunham of Con- Western Dept. Southern Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. 
ening, : necticut last night tendered him a com- CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
sixth--Recommendations as to sys- 


plimentary dinner at the City Club, 





tem of collections. 


‘These forms are now in process of 
Preparation but it must be apparent that 
the difficulties that are being encoun- 
tered must be overcome in bringing this 
Work to a conclusion. In the first place 
the account current forms referred to in- 
Volve a change in those now used, and 
will have to be improved by the various 
companies interested. A committee 
headed by Mr. Schulte of the Home is 


Hartford, to celebrate his recent reap- 
pointment as head of the state’s insur- 
ance department. 








now working this out for the fire com- 
panies, and another committee headed 
by Mr. Marsh of the Fidelity & Deposit 
is doing the same with the fidelity and 
surety companies. The balance of the 
forms were to be worked out by the 
agents’ committee.” 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 
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Union Reinsures With 
United States Fire 


EXPENSE RATIO IS TOO HIGH 
Company To Continue Marine And 
Pacific Coast Fire Business; 
Reasons For Deal 








The Union Insurance Society of Can- 
ton, Ltd., is reinsuring with the United 
States Fire all its outstanding fire lia- 
bility and allied lines in this country, 
with the exception of the Pacific Coast 
business of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., gen- 
eral agents at San Francisco. The trans- 
action, effective April 30, involves all the 
business under the United States man- 
agement of Marsh & McLellan. The lia- 
bility which the United States Fire takes 
over will be divided among several com- 
panies of the Crum & Forster group. 

It is planned by the Union of Canton 
to continue, in addition to the business 
of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., marine busi- 
ness and the Marsh & McLennan Pa- 
cific Coast general agencies. This is one 
of the largest reinsurance transactions in 
some time and involves unearned pre- 
miums of over $3,000,000. Reasons for 
this deal are explained to agents of the 
Union and the Allied Underwriters’ 
Agency in the following letter which is 
given herewith in part: 

“The decision to reinsure has been 
reached after due consideration of the 
policy of the society’s home office to 
limit their investment in the United 
States, on the one hand, and the high 
expense ratio involved in handling a rel- 
atively small volume of business, on the 
other. Substantial additional capital 
would have been necessary to finance 
the operations of the Allied and growing 
agency plant, and the management at 
Hong Kong felt that so large a propor- 
tion of the assets should not be at risk 
in the American field in view of gen- 
erally known facts as to the underwrit- 
ing record of the fire companies, as a 
whole, during the past five years. 

“As it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to continue on a restrictive 
basis without crippling the agency plant, 
we have effected the arrangement de- 
scribed above with one of the strong 
and progressive companies owned by 
Crum & Forster. We are sure that 
every representative and policy holder 
will be treated with the utmost consid- 
eration by the United States Fire Insur- 
ance Co., and we will give our full sup- 
port in making the transaction satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 

“We desire to express to the society’s 
agents our sincere appreciation of the 
interest they have always manifested in 
its affairs. We bespeak for them on be- 
half of the United States Fire and the 
other companies controlled by Crum & 
Forster their hearty co-operation, and 
trust that, wherever circumstances will 
permit, they will carry on with the 
agency plant and good will of the so- 
ciety business has been conveyed to the 
United States Fire with the outstanding 
liability.” 


PICKED AS CUBAN ASSESSOR 

Col. J. Rowbotham was in New York 
last week en route to Havana where he 
will probably become assessor of the 
Cuban Association of Fire Insurance 
Companies. He has been selected for 
the position by the United States Fire 
Companies Conference and the Fire Of- 
fice Committee (Foreign) of Great 
Britain. Mr. Rowbotham’s task will be 
that of rate-maker in Cuba. He has had 
experience in offices in Great Britain and 
has been engaged in general business in 


Cuba. 





_ The V. Yadkowosky Agency, general 
insurance agents, located at 12 Market 
street, Newark, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000. The incor- 
porators include Abraham Yadkowosky, 
Jacob C. Sobo and Harry A. Scher. 
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say thatthe warm welcome they received 
from The WORLD as New Agents has never 
wornoff. Rather,it has ripened into 
a deeper understandingastheties of 
Good will have been strengthened by time 
The new friends are soon old friends-old 
friends who have learned to count moreand 
more onthe spirit ofactive helpfulness 
which dominates the entire organization of 


THE WORLD 
FIRE AN D MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“I have found THE WORLD to be all that | had hoped for.” 


“Your compensation will be all the new and good business 
we can give you.” 


“ 


_ . newspaper service. We believe that this is the best 
service of its kind that we have seen.” 


“|. flasher, which we change regularly, so that the adver- 
tisement is always new. We think it one of the most 
attractive advertisements we know of. 


“I certainly appreciate your splendid co-operation vt and 
1 am becoming more and more convinced that it is true 
‘you get the Best in THE WORLD.” 


President, 





An Insurance Service Extended to Everybody 


The Insurance Information Bureau, maintained by the A‘tna 
Insurance Company, The World Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, and The Century Indemnity Company, will be glad 
to provide information on all insurance problems. This service 
is not only extended to agents and policy-holders of these three 
companies but to the general public as well. 


Address requests for information to 


670 Main Street INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU Hartford, Conn. 
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Forest Fire Waste 
Must Be Reduceq 


$20,000,000 LOST EACH yg 





President Coolidge Designate; Present 
Week As American Forest Week: 
Frotection 20% Adequate ’ 





A warning that every acri 


; f forest 
land will be needed to meet th: Jemands 
ot tuture industrial growth in jie United 


States was sounded last week by the De. 
partment of Natural Resourc:s of the 
Lnamper of Commerce of the United 
States and the National Fire Waste 
Council in a joint appeal to ¢ mmercial 
organizations throughout the untry for 
co-operation in the observance of Na- 
tion Forest Week, April 24-30, 

“As much timber has been wasted by 
forest fires in the United States,” the 
department says in its bulletin, “as has 
been used since the first settlement, For- 
cst fires still sweep annually over nearly 
12,000,000 acres ot forest land with q 
monetary loss of at least $20,000,000, ex. 
clusive of damage to young tree growth, 
‘Loday 31,000,000 acres of waste land and 
141,00U,000 acres of lands where fires 
have reduced growth to a mere fraction 
of its possibilities, bear witness to the 
tsemenaous losses from fire. 

“The public is as responsible for the 
protection of the forests as for the pro- 
ection ot city property. No city will tol- 
erate fire protection tacilities capable of 
putting out but 20% of its fires, Nor 
would any community stand for protec- 
tion of but one class of property. Yet 
public protection of the torests is but 
«Vo aaequate and in many states only 
mature timber is guarded. eS 

“Forest fires can be stopped,—but not 
without effort. The first step is educa- 
tional,—arousing public consciousness of 
the individual’s personal responsibility to 
prevent fires which are the result of 
sheer carelessness. Legislation must be 
enacted to pave the way for egective 
control measures, and to make available 
{funds to meet the protection job in each 
state. The Clarke-McNary law provided 
for co-operation between the state and 
federal governments, but as yet neither 
side has provided adequate appropria- 
tions.” ; 





MUTUAL HAIL CO. MEETS 





Connecticut Valley Will Reorganize Pol- 
icy For 1927; Elects A 
New Director 

William J. Thresher was selected a di- 
rector of the Connecticut Valley Mutual 
Hail Insurance Co. at the annual meet- 
ing last week at the offices of the Con- 
necticut Valley Tobacco Association. He 
will supplant William H. Myers, who 
last year held no hail insurance policy 
with the company and was considered 
therefore to be no longer a member of 
the company. 

At the present time officers of the 
company are J. W. Alsop prcsident; L. 
P. M. Hickey, vice-president, ind A. E. 
Nelson, secretary and treasurcr. The 
new board of directors will mect within 
the next ten days to reorgani+< and to 
outline the company’s policy for the 
coming year. Hail insurance p /icies will 
be issued during June and Jv'y, Vice- 
President Hickey stated \\: inesday 
night, and the type policy will ve deter- 
mined upon by the new board of direc- 
tors at its first meeting. 

Reports of officers of the company 
were submitted and approve’ by the 
stockholders Wednesday. Tlic _ treas- 
urer’s balance sheet as of December - 
1926, showed total assets of § 2,194, 0 
which $16,922 was cash in banks. $150,846 
investment in bonds and $14+.425 due 
from association members. Thc soe 
as of that date amounted to $247,388 an 
the liabilities other than the surplus 
amounted to $64,806. 


I. Arndt & Co., Inc., New York City, 
insurance and adjustment business, 
been chartered at Albany with $10, 
capital. 








April 29, 
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Tips On Adjusting Fire Losses 
By W. H. WART, Assistant Secretary of the Aetna (Fire) 


W. H. IVart, assistant secretary of the 
jotna (Fire) and the World Fire & Ma- 
rine of Elartford, is a well-known figure 
in insurance circles and an expert on fire 
insurance losses. He speaks with the 
uthority of one who has spent more than 
; in the complicated business 


thirty yee mn 

of adjusti'g losses. The address from 
which the following extracts are taken 
was delivered before a home office field 
news conscrence in Hartford. 

The courts of nearly, if not all of the 
sates, have declared the so-called 
“Standard Mortgagee Clause” a separate 
and distinct contract between mortgagee 
and comp?1y, and which the owner can- 
not vitiate by placing other insurance, 
hyrning down the property or otherwise. 
T ecance!, notice must be served on 
mortgagec as well as owner. Mortgagee 
must also be a party to an appraisal or 
not bound to accept the award. If with 
full contribution then contributes with 
other insurance in all states but Florida. 
Florida supreme court has declared “full 
contribution” feature unconstitutional, 
becatse inconsistent with other phrase- 


ology of the clause. In other words, that 
court claims that whereas the first part 
of the clause guarantees protection of 
the mortgagee’s interest, and makes the 
garticular policy, or policies, containing 
said clause liable therefor, the “full con- 
tribution” paragraph is contradictory, be- 
cause if there is other insurance placed 
by the property owner, without the 
knowledge or consent of said mortgagee, 
and not so written as to protect said 
mortgagee, then the interest of said 
mortgagee might be jeopardized and the 
purpose of his clause defeated, inasmuch 
as the proportion falling to the policy 
upon which said mortgagee was depend- 
ing would not be sufficient for his protec- 
tion. At best the court claims that the full 
contribution clause is ambiguous, and all 
ambiguities must be interpreted against 
the insurer. We are fortunate that Flor- 
ida is the only state taking that position. 
Contribution Features 

On the other hand, the State of Mis- 

sissippi has a law of its own which au- 
tomatically reads. into every mortgagee 
clause the full contribution feature, 
whether said feature is actually in the 
printed conditions of the policy form or 
not. 
_In other states than Mississippi if pol- 
ty contains standard mortgagee clause 
without “full contribution” feature, said 
policy is holding to the mortgagee for 
the full amount of the loss up to the face 
of the policy if mortgagee’s interest is 
sufficient; and company takes subroga- 
tion, no matter about other insurance. In 
other words, if there is other insurance 
with fo clause, or non-contribution, with- 
out first mortgagee’s knowledge or con- 
sent, running to a different mortgagee, 
then each policy is liable to its own mort- 
gagee, and for the whole loss if the mort- 
gagee’s interest is large enough; subro- 
gation being taken. 

f standard clause without “full contri- 
bution” will hold to mortgagee for full 
amount of loss up to face of policy if 
mortgagec’s interest is sufficient; and 
company takes subrogation, no matter 
about other insurance. 

The word “subrogation” in these in- 
stances means the assignment to the 
company of the mortgagee’s interest in 
the mortgage up to the amount paid, and 
under all securities held as collateral to 





the mortgage debt. We always have 
privilege to buy up the entire mortgage 
interest and take the place of the mort- 
gagee. This may or may not be a feas- 
ible thing to do, depending upon exist- 
ing conditions, but in all cases the entire 
proposition should be submitted to the 
home office before final decision is made. 


The foregoing facts would seem to 
show the importance of securing the “full 
contribution” feature, if a standard mort- 
gagee clause is to be used. Up to a very 
few years ago the full contribution mort- 
gagee clause was generally acceptable, 
but occasionally a bank or life insurance 
company objected and demanded a non- 
contribution clause. Now its require- 
ment is becoming quite common with the 
larger institutions, and we must resist it 
to the best of our ability consistent with 
a proper regard for the production side 
of the company. 


It is worthy of note that in my ex- 
perience I have known of but one case 
where a mortgagee attempted to collect 
an entire loss of one company because 
that company’s policy contained a mort- 
gagee clause making it a separate con- 
tract with him. 


There were two policies each carrying 
a non-contribution clause and each clause 
protecting a different mortgagee. The 
first mortgagee denied knowledge of the 
second policy or’of the second mortgagee. 
The second mortgagee knew of the first 
mortgagee, of course, but insisted that 
he reauired the owner to take out the 
second policy purposely to protect him 
(the second mortgagee) and he purposed 
collecting the whole loss from the policv. 
The first mortgagee took the same posi- 
tion as to his policy. If each company 
paid the whole loss it would have been 
total to their policies. whereas if they 
shared it each would have paid 50% of 
their policies, the combined insurance be- 
ing $12,000, and the loss $6,000. It looked 
serious at one time, but we finally got 
the owner, and both mortgagees and 
their lawyers together, with the eventful 
result that an agreement was made as to 
the division of the money, and the com- 
panies shared the loss—$3,000 each. 

Why such cases are not more frequent 
I will not take space to explain, but. it 
is not difficult to see that the opportunity 
is always present when non-contribution 
mortgagee clauses are used. 


Loss Payable Clause 


While discussing mortgagee clauses 
this would seem a proper place to dis- 
cuss loss payable clauses, which read: 
“Loss, if any, payable to ‘John -Doe,’ 
Mortgagee, as his interest may appear,” 
or “‘John Doe,’ as his mortgage interest 
may appear.” 

Some have said to me in such a case, 
“I suppose we shall have to pay the 
mortgagee whether we pay the assured 
anything or not,” apparently regarding 
such a case as somewhat similar, at least, 
to cases using the standard mortgagee 
clause. I answer, “Not at all!” Our only 
obligation to the mortgagee in such a 
case is that if any payment is made this 
party’s interest must be recognized as a 
payee and his name so included in the 
draft. He positively has no rights under 
the policy not possessed by the assured. 

Partial Losses and Cancellation 

As you know, we frequently pay partial 
losses and by our receipt cancel and sur- 
render the policy, paying no return pre- 


mium, and not always actually getting 
the policy. A case was decided in Kan- 
sas last August which shows the impor- 
tance of getting these policies. In this 
case the assured had a later loss and 
produced the same policy over again. 
Company denied liability, setting up 
“cancellation and surrender” feature. The 
poilcy itself in the hands of assured 
showed no cancellation and surrender; 
nor could the company show any pay- 
ment of return premium. The court held 
that the balance of the policy after de- 
ducting the paid loss was in force and 
made the company pay. This would ap- 
ply with double force where the policy 
covered more than one item, and some 
of the items were not affected by the 
fire. Therefore, when paying partial 
losses and cancelling policies without 
paying return premium, let us see to it 
that we get the policies if it is a possible 
thing. 

»Just here I would like to say some- 
thing regarding the importance of small 
things. My: study, experience and ob- 
servation have convinced me that the 
small points are where our business in- 
terests, legal ones at least, swing. Al- 
most every lawsuit hinges on one or two 
fine points, and necessarily so, else there 
would be no lawsuit; but how often we 
see an insurance case lost because the 
agent as a witness admitted unexpectedly 
some small feature which determined the 
whole issue, when, had it been known in 
the beginning there would have been no 
case. 


Pianos, Household Furniture, Oil Burn- 
ers, Etc., Purchased on Installment 
Plan 

Inasmuch as the title to these properties 
is in the seller until paid for, they are 
usually insured by him, and we should 
watch out to see that payments are made 
accordingly. 

Wherever we have warrant and oppor- 
tunity, subrogation should be taken, and 
the field man should take charge of such 
collection, advising us of action and prog- 
rcss. It avails us nothing to take subro- 
gation and file the papers away in our 
inactive records. Many times subrogation 
may be collected by the adjuster on the 
ground. If no other way is found for 
collection, and we are satisfied our case is 
a good one, it should be turned over to a 
lawyer on a percentage basis, usually 25% 
if suit not necessary (lawyer to pay his 
own expenses if any), or 331/3% if suit 
necessary with no court costs or other 
expenses to Company. In other words, no 
collection, no expense. We realize there 
may be cases where better terms must be 
given, but they should be regarded as ex- 
ceptions. We also realize that many of 
the large law firms will not accept cases 
on a percentage basis, but subrogation 
ccllections do not require the talents and 
influence of so-called “big” firms, and fre- 
quently some single lawyer of good ability 
but less repute, will answer our purpose 
better—he has more time and is glad to 
get the smaller cases. 

Automobile Collision Cases 


If upon investigation it is found that 
our assured was not to blame, but the 
other party was, we should take subroga- 
ticn, and the same adjuster should on the 
samme occasion, or immediately thereafter, 
undertake the reimbursement collection 
from the guilty party, or getting all pos- 
sible evidence for our purposes if it is 
found that we have an insurance company 
to deal with. This is one respect in which 
I think the casualty companies excel us— 
they are more thorough in their investiga- 
tions and preparation of their cases, than 
we are. 

The foregoing thoughts are simply re- 


minders, and more particularly mentioned 
that you may make these requirements of 
bureau men and independent adjusters 
who may be engaged by: you. 
Cigarettes 

Output in 1910, 87 billions. Average 
1910-14, 13 billions. In 1924, 71 billions. 
Losses increasing alarmingly in spite of 
well organized and highly financed cam- 
paigns to prevent them. Cigarettes, in 
my opinion, our greatest menace, or one 
of the greatest. 


Sole and Unconditional Ownership 

The courts are holding that the sole and 
unconditional ownership feature of de- 
fense in auto losses is a good one unless 
the insurance agent comes up and ‘swears 
that he was familiar with the fact of the 
mixed ownership or the encumbered con- 
dition when he wrote the policy. This 
“spills the beans.” 

The Connecticut Supreme Court has 
gone so far as to say that the fact that 
the agent did not question assured on the 
subject of sole ownership and encum- 
brance makes no difference; if agent did 
not know of the mixed ownership or en- 
cumbrance, and the assured did not tell 
him, but accepted a sole and unconditional 
ownership contract, the defense by the in- 
surance company is good. 

One Interest Collision Clause 

This to my mind is the most intricate 
and troublesome proposition we have to 
contend with. In the first place it is ex- 
cess insurance, and applies, if at all, after 
all other collision insurance is exhausted. 
It also only applies if the owner throws 
up his contract, abandons or turns back 
his car to the sellers and refuses to pay 
his notes. After this all happens and the 
sellers or holders of his notes have made 
exhaustive attempt to collect those that 
have matured, then we come in with vari- 
ous requirements and options. 

First our assured, the sellers, must give 
us a complete story of the accident— 
where, when and results, then a copy of 
the contract and a detailed list of all the 
notes, showing just what action has been 
taken in the exhaustive attempt to collect 
those overdue, also last address of the 
purchaser, as well as a statement as to 
other insurance running to either the pur- 
chaser or themselves, or both. Then the 
loss may be adjusted, and we may pay 
up all of the notes not more than 30 days 
overdue at time of accident, and take over 
said notes and car; or we may take over 
the notes not over 30 days overdue as 
they mature until the amount of the col- 
lision damage is equalled, leaving the car 
with our assured; or, if the car is a total 
loss equalling all of the notes then we 
can pay them as they mature and try our 
hand at collecting them. Such notes as 
we take over before they are due, we are 
entitled to interest for prepayment. Nat- 
urally when meeting such a loss we would 
choose the course that would best serve 
our purpose: 

Explosion 

If fire precedes, explosion follows as a 
result, company liable for damage by 
both. If explosion comes first fire fol- 
lows, company liable for fire damage only. 
In adjustment due consideration should 
be given to the condition and value of any 
article upon which claim is made after 
the explosion was through with and fire 
began. 

Binders 


We do not intend to pay losses under 
Linders, but policies should be written, so 
that we may have the form of coverage 
for the adjustment and a policy upon 
which to collect premiums and to which 
to charge losses. Thus a definiteness and 
understanding is given to the whole trans- 
action. 
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E. U. A. COMMITTEE MEETS SPRINKLER LEAKAGE MEETING — —_. 





Brokerage Rules, Service Of Appraisers 
And Other Subjects Are Reviewed 
By Committee 

The executive committee of the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association met on 
Tuesday of this week and took up sev- 
eral questions of importance to agents. 
One was the complaint by agents of 
Worcester, Mass., of actions of the 
Travelers Fire, which maintains a branch 
office in that city and pays agents a 
higher commission on fire business than 
that paid to brokers. The E. U. A. 
committee reviewed the situation there 
but took no definite action. 

The report of. the committee on 
agency balances was discussed and re- 
ferred back to the committee for fur- 
ther consideration. It was ruled that it 
is improper to allow brokers a contin- 
gent commission. It was ruled that the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association can- 
not recognize the brokerage rules of 
local boards whose membership com- 
prises less than 50% of the local agents 
in the territory over which such board 
exercises jurisdiction. 

It was ruled that it is improper for a 
member of the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association to furnish the services of 
an appraiser of property of a risk or his 
agent or to reimburse an agent or 
broker for the cost of such service. 

While no intimation was given out by 
the executive committee as to local 
boards affected by the ruling that bro- 
kerage rules of those having only a min- 
ority of the agents as members will not 
be recognized, it is believed that the 
Rochester Board is one of them. That 
organization was formed years ago and 
adopted rules which made practically 
everybody who does not give his entire 
time to fire insurance ineligible to be- 
ccme a member or to receive commis- 
sions as a broker. The number of 
agencies which wanted to deal with cas- 
valty agents, real estate men and others 
as brokers grew until there were more 
agents outside of the board than in it. 





INDEPENDENT ADJUSTERS 





Will Divide Their Work Between Com- 
mittee, Non-Committee And Outside 
New York Losses 

Since the passage of the resolution of 
the Loss Committee of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, fixing a 
$40 a day limit on compensation for ad- 
justment work, independent adjusters of 
the city, some of whom claim they have 
more than a $40 a day overhead ex- 
penses, have decided to diversify their 
clients to a greater extent in the future 
than in the past. In brief, they will add 
to their non-committee loss work and 
also handle losses outside of the city 
more than they have in the past. 





$2,000 FOR FLOOD VICTIMS 

The America Fore Companies this 
week contributed $2,000 to the American 
Red Cross for the relief of Mississippi 
flood sufferers. Ernest Sturm, chairman 
of the board of the companies, sent the 
following letter to the Red Cross head- 
quarters in New York. 

“Enclosed herewith please find check 
for $2,000 as our contribution to the 
Mississippi flood sufferers. We feel par- 
ticularly interested in making this con- 
tribution in that a large number of our 
fire insurance policyholders are un- 
doubtedly suffering through this great 
catastrophe.” 





TO REARRANGE TERRITORIES 


Rearrangement of the territories of 
the field men of the Royal Exchange 
and the State Assurance will not be 
made until after the removal of the 
United States branch headquarters of 
the State to the United States office of 
the Royal Exchange has been completed 
on May 1, At that time United. States 
Manager Gayle T.. Forbush and Associ- 
ate Manager William Hare will take up 
the division of the various fields and se- 
lection of field men. 





Underwriting Experience For 1926 Ex- 
pected To Be Satisfactory; All 
Officers Re-elected 
The Sprinkler Leakage Conference at 
its annual meeting last Friday in New 
York re-elected all its officers. They 
are: Chairman, W. D. Grier, North 
British & Mercantile; vice-chairman, 
F. P. Walther, Continental; secretary, 
J. W. Collins, Queen; treasurer, D. G. 
Stone, Aetna Casualty & Surety, and 
W. F. Roembke, manager. Last year 
was a successful one for the Conference 
in all its relations with members, agents 
and brokers and eight new members 
were added, bringing the total to 152, 

with three subscribers. 

Manager Roembke in _ his report 
showed that the 1925 underwriting re- 
sults were satisfactory, the 1926 figures 
not having been received from the mem- 
bers as yet, but the indications were that 
they will show about the same level. The 
1925 figures showed premiums of $2,- 
183,000, with losses of $963,944, or a loss 
ratio of 44.12%. The expense ratio on 
this class is somewhat higher than in 
fire business and it is therefore the prac- 
tice of reviewing several years before a 
stable loss ratio may be determined. 
While not subject to conflagration haz- 
ard this ratio is subject to violent varia- 
tions due to severe weather conditions. 





WOULD DIVIDE AUTO LOSSES 





J. A. Giberson Says Companies Should 
Separate Experience On Regular 
And Finance Company Risks 
At the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in Chicago 
last week J. A. Giberson of Alton, IIL, 
served notice on the convention that he 
was going to insist that the association 
take up the question of having the com- 
panies separate their experience on rou- 
tine automobile insurance and finance 
business “so that we agents will be able 
to find out exactly where the companies 

stand on their loss ratios.” 

Mr. Giberson said that the experience 
on some of the finance business was bad 
and he did not think that those policy- 
holders who were written by agents in 
the regular course of their daily business 
should be discriminated against in rates 
because of their companies’ experience 
with cars sold on the time-payment plan 
and covered by the companies by spe- 
cial arrangements with finance compa- 
nies. 





A. S. CALDWELL PRESIDENT 

Insurance Superintendent Albert S. 
Caldwell of Tennessee is the new head 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissions, succeeding Judge 
Harry L. Conn of Ohio, who resigned. 
Mr. Caldwell was elected by a mail vote 
of the executive committee of the con- 
vention. He will preside at the coming 
meeting of the commissioners at Rich- 
mond, Va., next week. 





RAISES CAPITAL TO $500,000 


The Independence Fire of Philadel- 
phia has increased its capital from 
$310,000 to $500,000 by the sale of $190,- 
000 of additional stock. This stock was 
sold at $20 a share, the par value being 
$10. This will add $190,000 likewise to 
the surplus of the company. Charles H. 
Holland is president of the Independ- 
ence Fire. 





WINS NICHOLS PRIZE 
The Waldemar J. Nichols prize of $25 
offered by the Insurance Society of New 
York for the best paper on loss adjust- 
ments was won by Stanton H. Duane of 
the National Liberty of New York. 





JULIUS FINN & CO. MOVES 
Julius Finn & Co., well-known New 
York brokerage firm, moved this week 
from 120 Broadway to 80 Maiden Lane. 
This firm was founded in 1896 by Mr. 
Finn and does a general brokerage busi- 

His partner is Milton Berson, 


ness. 











O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 
W. M. CROZER, Secretary | 
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LYNCH JOINS N. Y. INDEMNITY 





To Be Superintendent Of Burglary And 
Plate Glass; Formerly With Pre- 
ferred Accident 


W. L. Lynch, for sixteen years con- 
nected with the Preferred Accident, joins 
the New York Indemnity next Monday 
as superintendent of its burglary and 
plate glass department, succeeding 
George H. Otto, resigned. 

Mr. Lynch was assistant superinten- 
dent of the Preferred’s burglary depart- 
ment which was started about fourteen 
years ago. Practically his entire insur- 
ance career has been spent with that 
company. 
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Item Three 


Does every envelope which leaves your 
office carry its full weight as allowed by the 
postage placed upon it? We'll wager not. 


Get a supply of First American envelope 
inserts, featuring various lines of insurance, 
and slip one into each piece of mail leaving 
your office. With these inserts you can, at no 
additional cost, pound selling messages into 
the sub-conscious mind of your clients and 
prospects, thus making easier the path of your 
personal solicitation which will follow. 


It’s a wise spender who gets full value from 
his postage. It is a wise agent who utilizes 
the selling aids prepared by the First Ameri- 
can to help him sell more insurance. 


FIRST AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ERNEST ETURP, Commas or me Bene. 







PAUL L-MAIO, Paaseoem 


‘CASH CAPITAL — ONE MILLION DOLLARS 








NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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THIRD CENTURY OF ACTIVE BUSINESS 


1720 1927 





OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
150 William Street New York City 


John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


PON every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 

history covering more than two centuries has been 
stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
competitor. 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 


heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judgment 
in the insurance world, character and the LONDON 
ASSURANCE are so closely identified as practically to 
be synonymous terms. 





The Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 


Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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syracuse Field Club 
Entertains Local 
Agents At Dinner 


FINE CO-OPERATIVE SPIRIT 





ny Executives, Adjusters, Associa- 
ie Managers And Visiting Field 
Men Among The 112 Participants 





An innovation in the way of dinners 
was put over by the Syracuse Field Club 
of Syracuse, Y., at the Syracuse 
Hotel Friday evening when the local 
agents of Syracuse were guests of the 
special agents of fire ‘insurance compa- 
nies residing in the city of Syracuse and 
some Others variously connected with 
the business Of fire insurance. It was 
a splendid display of fraternal spirit and 
the Syracuse Field Club deserves high 
praise for the display of sense which 
prompted the dinner and the banquet 
commitice especially for the fine mannet 
in which the affair was pulled off. 

The one effective way to put a stop 
to ericroachments in determining the 
manner in which the business of insur- 
ance is to be administered under the law 
set up for its supervision is to wipe out 
from within the business itself anything 
which might provoke criticism. There 
is no better way to accomplish that end 
than through co-ordinated activity by the 
three big factors of the business—com- 
panies, agents’ and field men, whereby 
the common problems confronting the 
business can better be understood by 
those most vitally interested. The Sy- 
racuse Field- Club dinner, therefore, is 
an easily recognized step in the right 
direction. 

L. G. Leonard Toastmaster 

Lucius G. Leonard, special agent of the 
London Assurance, was toastmaster at 
the dinner. At the speakers table, aside 
from the toastmaster were A. S. Rob- 
inson, president of the Syracuse Field 
Club; Laurence E. Falls, vice-president, 
American of Newark, who made _ the 
chief address; the Rev. Dr. Wood, rector 
of Trinity Church, Syracuse; A. G. Mar- 
tin, manager, Underwriters Salvage Bu- 
reau; Harvey Russ, assistant manager, 
General Adjustment Bureau; E. E. 
Hines, general adjuster, General Adjust- 
ment Bureau; F. V. Bruns, president, 
Excelsior Fire; W. J. Richards, presi- 
dent, Syracuse Local Agents Club, and 
W. L. Hadley, of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 

Welcoming the guests Toastmaster 
Leonard said in part: “Had I one-half 
the eloquence of a Roosevelt, a Bryan, 
a Bruns, or a Northrup, I know I could 
do this toastmaster ‘work to your great 
satisfaction, but I feel I shall fall way 
short. However, on behalf of the Sy- 
racuse Field Club let me tell you how 
very much gratified I am to welcome you 
all to this get-together affair tonight. 

“We men who travel continually are 
teally entitled to a great deal of consid- 
eration. Sometimes we get it. When I 
Was a young man and in the local agency 
business, I did not appreciate what a 
special agent had to contend with, nor 
‘what a wonderful type of man he was. 

“Do you realize the many qualifications 
a special agent must have? A success- 
ul special agent must be a diplomat and 
then some. Among the various duties 
Prescribed, he sells in a way his in- 
surance to the local agent, getting the 
agent to take his company for the pur- 
Posé of writing insurance. Then the 
agent puts his company on a stock of 
clothing of an assured with a fire rec- 
ord, unintentionally, however. 

An Endless Chain 

“What happens? The special agent 
Must go to his agent and criticize the 
foods that the agent buys of him, and 
tell him he doesn’t want the business. 
‘ow you never heard of anything more 
Ndiculous, 

Ordinarily, when a_ salesman sells 
foods the purchaser takes them and 
Pays for them and that’s that, but we 
fever ect through selling the same bill 
of goods. It’s an endless chain. 





“Then ‘comes a loss on a dwelling of 
some prominent citizen. We agencies 
each have lines of $5,000. Here again 
diplomacy steps in to make sure that 
each agency will be taken care of alike, 
and see that the assured must not have 
a chance to criticize any particular 
agency in adjustment. Drafts must ar- 
rive at once, simultaneously, although 
the fire isn’t really quite out, who can 
tell? So you see just a few of our trou- 
bles explained. What a life we lead!” 

Death Of Three Agency Leaders 

Mr. Leonard recalled that the past 
year saw taken from the agency ranks of 
Syracuse three of its most reputable men 
through death. All practically young 
men, in their prime of life, “Bill” Allis, 
Glenn H. Johnson, and “Bill” Bowen. 
They were not only prominent in insur- 
ance but were most popular socially and 
fraternally. He said “We are indeed 
sorry to lose friends like these.” 

The toastmaster recognized, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned at the speakers 
table, L. L. Wiltbank, general agent, 
Commercial Union; C. A. Duclos, gen- 
eral agent, Great American; Joseph 
Noble, general agent, Norwich Union; J. 
D. Erskine, general agent, Northern As- 
surance; A. C. Wallace, manager auto- 
mobile department, Agricultural; Roger 
White, Travelers Fire; and John H. 
Baker, executive special, Virginia Fire & 
Marine. 

A Tip As To Where To Get Information 

The toastmaster gave the following ad- 
vice: “I have heard some questions 
among insurance agents.as to what com- 
panies were writing certain classes of 
risks. If anyone is interested to know 
what companies are writing restaurants 
which are rendezvous for hold-up men 
and owned by shoe-stringers; foreign- 
tenant farms with three mortgages, with- 
out lightning rods; road houses; junk 
storage; automobiles owned by _boot- 
leggers, etc., they can get that informa- 
tion the latter part of January each year 
from Albany by looking over annual 
statements filed with the Insurance De- 
partment.” 

Laurence FE. Falls, vice-president, 
American of Newark, was chief speaker. 
His remarks in part will be found in 
another column. J. D. Erskine, general 
agent, Northern Assurance, spoke feel- 
ingly of the three prominent agents of 
Syracuse who died during the past vear. 

F. V. Bruns, president of the Excelsior, 
spoke warmly of the position occupied 
by special agents in the business of fire 
insurance, looking at them from his dual 
capacity of company executive and local 
agent. 

Minister Makes A Hit 

The Rev. Dr. Wood, rector of Trinity 
Church, Syracuse, entertained the dinner 
euests with a number of brilliant French- 
Canadian dialect stories. The rector is 
an ex-Canadian who gets a real kick out 
of passing along to his friends the pent- 
up humor assimilated through work 
among the people of the country of his 
birth. When word of his post-prandial 
talents as an after dinner speaker gets 
abroad it will be necessarv for him to 
get an assistant rector at Trinity Church, 
Svracuse, in order that he may fill his 
dates. 

Other speakers included the honored 
veterans, James M. Carothers, father of 
the famous Carothers family of insur- 
ance men, and snecial agent of the 
Phoenix of Hartford: H. H. Smith. 
Actna, and George P. Peck, special 
agent, Pennsylvania Fire, golf and 
bridge expert, famous among up-state 
insurance men. 

A. G. Martin, manager of the Under- 
writers’ Adjustment Bureau, told of his 
retirement from and, re-entry into the 
insurance business. W. f. Richards, 
president Syracuse Local Agents’ Club, 
spoke briefly on the recent action of that 
body in passing the dual agency reso- 
lution. E. E. Hines, general adjuster; 
L. L. Wiltbank. general agent, Commer- 
cial Union; B. B. Gracey, snecial agent, 
Aetna; and W. L. Hadlev, The Eastern 
Underwriter, spoke briefly. 


The banquet committee of the Syra- 
cuse Field Club dinner consisted of W. 


Tells Agents Of New 
Era In Fire Insurance 


TALK BY LAURENCE E,. FALLS 





American of Newark Vice-President 
Talks to Syracuse Agents of Big 
Developments Under Way 





Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of 
the American of Newark, speaking last 
Friday evening at the Hotel Syracuse 
in Syracuse, N. Y., at the dinner given 
by the Syracuse Field Club to the local 
agents of that city, told of the important 
changes that have developed in the fire 
insurance business during the last year 
or so. Fire insurance is returning to 
the first principles of underwriting and 
eradicating faults that have grown up 
over a period of years, said Mr. Falls. 





LAURENCE E. FALLS 


The companies, through the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association, are compos- 
ing their own differences in their own 
business, and strengthening their rela- 
tions with agents, and trying to keep 
the busiess of insurance free from ex- 
cess control from without. 

The local agent need have no doubts 
about his place in the fabric of fire in- 
surance today, said Mr. Falls. Without 
companies there would be no agents and 
probably there would be no companies 
without the agency forces. Many com- 
panies, he declared, count the good will 
which their agents accord them among 
their principal assets. The companies go 
into fire underwriting with the hope of 
making an ultimate profit and will safe- 
guard all the channels which furnish this 
profit. The economic justification for 
this profit lies in furnishing insurance 
protection to all those owners who are 
entitled to this assurance. 

After tracing changes in the field 
forces of companies over half a century 
Mr. Falls turned his remarks to prob- 
lems of the day. : 

“We face a new era,” said Mr. Falls. 








T. Bessant, chairman, Great American; 
H. W. Miller, Commercial Union; J. A. 
Jordan, Continental; P. M. Taylor, Fire- 
men’s of Newark; B. B. Gracey, Aetna; 
and A. S. Robinson, Northern Assur- 
ance. The officers of the Syracuse Field 
Club are A. S. Robinson, Northern As- 
surance, president; W. W. Wakeman, 
Ohio Farmers, vice-president; H. W. 
Miller, Commercial Union, secretary; 
and P. M. Taylor, Firemen’s of New- 
ark, treasurer. 

Included in the remarks of W. J. 
Richards, president of the Syracuse 
Local Agents’ Club, was an invitation 
from that body to the members of the 
Syracuse Field Club to be its guests at 
the antiual outing of the agents’ club in 
June. 

General Agent L. L. Wiltbank, of the 
Commercial Union, in his remarks made 
an appeal to the special and local agents 
for hearty co-operation in the matter 
prominently before the company execu- 
tives and rating organizations of securing 
adequate rates. 





“Forced to recognition by the need for 
greater efficiency, we apply ourselves to 
the elimination of unwarrantable items 
of expense; the increase of rates on 
those classes now producing inadequate 
amounts of premium; refusing insurance 
protection to those not entitled to the 
service; and the payment of losses with- 
in the policy contract supervised by ad- 
justers competent to construe the policy 
and appraise the values _ involved. 
Whether we shall survive this change 
depends upon our adaptability. Any of 
us who insist upon a continuation of the 
old order of things will be annihilated 
by the march of progress, and like the 
dinosaur, we shall become extinct. 


‘We are engaged in a business, not a 
profession nor a science, and the rules 
or successful business operation must 
be employed in. the conduct of the fire 
insurance business. Insurance agents 
are clothed with more authority than is 
given the executive officers of most cor- 
porations; but this valuable franchise 
imposes a like amount of responsibility 
This is an honorable business and the 
expert agent must be a man of parts 
with a knowledge of finance, building 
construction, merchandising, and myriad 
manufacturing processes, chemistry, ac- 
counting, marketing, transportation 
commercial and insurance law. Besides 
possessing this awe-inspiring amount of 
knowledge, he must be a resourceful 
salesman—truly a very colossus of a fel- 
low; but in the change which the busi- 
ness is undergoing, this accomplished 
agent, well trained in the details of his 
business, will have distinct advantages 
over the part-timers and the insurance 
peddlers who have received too large a 
Proportion of the agents’ commissions in 
the past. The competition in insurance 
is becoming keener than ever and we 


rot Bam the survival of the best 


Hopes for Nation-wide Organization 


“I hope to see the day when the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association shortens 
its name and increases its sphere of in- 
fluence by eliminating the word ‘East- 
ern’ and forming a nation-wide organi- 
zation for the observance of ethical prac- 
tice in business. Since companies find 
they can best defend themselves against 
the suicidal policy of other companies by 
the formation of such organizations as 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association, it 
seems reasonable that agents can better 
control their working conditions through 
local boards. In every business there 
are some who have not learned the rules 
for continuous success. There are some 
who make unwarranted concessions from 
established practice and if the rest of us 
compete with them on like terms, we 
shall all pay the price. Several cities 
and towns have recently organized 
agency boards and others will discover 
their need in the near future. 

“Tt is not necessary for us to decide 
whether the business is a public service. 
Many experiences have combined to 
teach us that our business is sufficiently 
impressed with the public interest to 
permit its regulation by duly constituted 
authority. Insurance departments in the 
various states, presumably organized to 
insure the solvency of insurance car- 
riers, have extended their authority to 
the regulation of forms and rates, pos- 
sibly justified by the effect which these 
items have upon adequate premium in- 
come. Unless we companies and agents 
regulate our items of expense upon a 
reasonably defensible basis, we shall un- 
doubtedly have these matters regulated 
for ts by the state legislatures. 

“If the agents of this country are 
content to let commissions be regulated 
by state authorities, it is apparent they 
have not read the handwriting on the 
wall. One state has recently regulated 
the rate of commission on a certain class 
of insurance and it fixed the producing 
agent’s commission at 10%. 


Extols Aims of the E. U. A. 
“In the formation of the Eastern Un- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Longnecker On Value 
Of Insurance Ad Meet 


WILL STOP SOME ABSURDITIES 





An Interesting Sidelight on Conference 
Get-Together by Chairman of 
Program Committee 





“What is the purpose of the coming 
convention of insurance advertising men, 
anyway?” asked a caller in the office of 
J. W. Longnecker, Hartford, chairman 
of the program arrangements for the 
Fifth Annual Convention of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference, the other 
day. The Ad conference will be held 
next month. 

“Principally to help insurance adver- 
tising men do a better, a more profitable 
job for their companies,” answered Mr. 
Longnecker, as he turned and dug a 
letter out of a pile on his desk. “Read 
that,” and he tossed a letter from a man 
named Hippe of South Manchester, 
Conn., to the visitor. The letter read: 

To help with the financial end of a cross- 
country honeymoon trip, we have thought of a 
plan which we believe will be of interest to you. 

We expect to leave Hartford, Conn., the lat- 
ter part of June, taking the northern route to 
California, stopping at tourists’ camps along the 
way. 

Don’t you think this is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for effective advertising of your insur- 
ance? This is the coast to coast proposition. 
We are wiling to post your ads on our car and 
in addition, to carry out any other advertising 
plan you may have to suggest, which would be 
possible on such a trip. Can you afford to miss 
this opportunity? 

If this proposition strikes you favorably, we 
should be very glad to talk over the details nec- 
essary to carry it out, 

Common Sense Advertising 
Continuing, Mr. Longnecker said: 
“People with all manner of weird ideas 

go after the insurance companies, be- 
cause it is commonly thought that in- 
surance companies have a lot of money. 
The Insurance Advertising Conference, 
if it does nothing more, will earn a place 
in the business world if it can get its 
advertising managers to realize that ban- 
ners on honeymooner’s cars and other 
stunts of almost as absurd a kind are 
not advertising but simple foolishness. 

“What is more natural than that in- 
surance advertising men should turn to 
other insurance advertising men for 
ideas, counsel and advice. That’s what 
they will get, in big chunks, at the com- 
ing convention. 





AD CONFERENCE MEETING 


W. W. Ellis, C. S. S. Miller and W. W. 
Darrow Confident May Gathering 
Will Mark Splendid Progress 


The ‘forthcoming fifth annual conven- 
tion in Hartford, May 23-25, of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, prom- 
ises to Le the largest and most thorough 
gathering of the conference since its or- 
ganization. Speaking of some fine re- 
sults accomplished by the Conference, 
W. Warren Ellis, president of the Con- 
ference and now with the public rela- 
tions division of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, says: 

“The fifth meeting marks the comple- 
tion of reports on public relations to the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the International Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters. The 
largest number of new members ever to 
join the Conference in any one year (78) 
have enrolled since the Philadelphia 
meeting last June. The formation of the 
new industrial life and accident group 
has stimulated thought along a new field 
of endeavor. All in all, the Hartford 
meeting should be an interesting event 
to everyone in the insurance business.” 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, advertising 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, says: 

“The debate on ‘fear as the basis of 
insurance advertising psychology’ will 
e worth the price of admission alone. 

here are many mental gems in the cas- 
ket of valuable suggestion, admonitions 
and personal testimonies to be opened 
at the several fire, life, surety and cas- 
ualty group meetings. One year the in- 
formation obtained by me from: one 





questionnaire, one analysis and one sug- 
gestion that a competitor freely offered 
at the annual meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference saved $30,000.” 

W. W. Darrow, advertising manager 
of the Home, says: 

“My work constantly calls for ideas. 
Not only ideas to use in furthering the 
cause of the companies I represent but 
ideas to pass along to thousands of 
agents in helping them develop their 
business. Discussion such as is found 
in the group sessions is a real stimulus 
to new thought and idea. I never ex- 
pect to be too old or too experienced to 
pass up a word of good advice on pro- 
duction, distribution or anything else 
connected with the development of my 
work.” 





F. I. A. ANNUAL MEETING 





E. J. Sloan Re-elected President At 37th 
Meeting; 1927 Executive Com- 
mittee Chosen 

The following officers were elected at 
the thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Factory Insurance Association which 
took place one night last week at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt, in New York: 

President, E. J. Sloan, vice-president 
of the Aetna of Hartford; vice-president, 
G. Bulkley, president of the Springfield 
F. & M.; secretary, J. H. Vreeland, 
United States manager of the Scottish 
Union & National; treasurer, J. K. 
Hocker, vice-president of the Standard 
Fire of Hartford. All were re-elected, 
except Mr. Bulkley, who succeeds A. G. 
‘Martin, former manager of the North- 
ern Assurance, who retired from busi- 
ness recently. 

The executive committee elected fol- 
lows: Chairman, Layton, vice- 
president of the National Fire, Hart- 
ford; George C. Long, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the Phenix, Hartford; C. G. 
Smith, president of the Great American; 
Henry W. Gray,:Jr., president of the 
Orient; C. W. Pierce, vice-president of 
the Continental; C. F. Shallcross, United 
States manager of the North British & 
Mercantile. 





LOSS RATIO HELD EXCESSIVE 


Underwriters are studying the fire loss 
situation with relation to sprinklered 
business, particularly business located in 
the important cities. The premium con- 
cessions on these classes have been so 
severe that relatively small fire damages 
in large aggregate stock values usually 
result in excessive loss ratios in this 
class. This is said to be almost equally 
true with regard to sprinklered buildings 
in the cities. 

The premiums on sprinklered risks on 
New York city buildings and their con- 
tents are believed to have reached an 
aggregate of more than $5,000,000, and, 
because of the low rate, represent an 
immense sum in total policy liability. 
Some managing underwriters are of the 
opinion that the low rate is justified not- 
withstanding the loss ratio, as the com- 
panies are compensated by the reduc- 
tion hazard to other risks and the re- 
duction of the conflagration hazard. 


F. I. A. MANAGER RESIGNS 

H. L. Phillips, manager of the Factory 
Insurance Association, last week re- 
signed his position on account of im- 
paired health. He has been succeeded 
by H. P. Smith, who has been with the 
organization since 1899 in various capa- 
cities. F. D. Ross has been reappointed 
assistant manager. Mr. Phillips was 
manager of the F. I. A. since 1904. Three 
companies of the America Fore Group, 
namely, the Continental, Fidelity-Phenix 
and American Eagle, were last week 
elected to membership in the F. I. A. 








MADE GENERAL AGENTS 

E. S. Cowles & Son of Hartford, Conn., 
have been appointed general agents for 
Connecticut for the Transcontinental of 
New York. The company writes all fire 
lines, marine lines of all risks, jewelry 
and fur, and automobile lines. Local 
agents will be appointed throughout the 
state. 


BOUGHT BY ROGERS & ASHE, INC. 


W. R. Whitman and George D. Fergu- 
son of Little Falls, N. Y., Sell Their 
Agency to Older Agency 


Rogers & Ashe, Inc. a leading and 
popular agency of Little Falls, N. Y., 
has purchased the general insurance busi- 
ness conducted by W. Randall Whitman 
and George D. Ferguson, under the 
name of Whitman & Co. in that city. 
Messrs. Whitman and Ferguson have 
been interested in the Little Falls Credit 
Co. and because of the growth of the 
auto financing business they feel that 
they want to devote all of their time to 
the credit company. Whitman & Co. has 
been in the local agency field some years. 

T. L. Rogers, president of Rogers & 
Ashe, Inc., is a member of the insurance 
committee of the New York legislature, 
and one of the best of the legislators. 








ELECTS OFFICERS FOR YEAR 


The annual meeting of the Suburban 
Fire Insurance Exchange took place last 
week at which the following officers 
were elected: president, Harold S. Poole, 
secretary of the Home; vice-president, 
Percy Ling, general agent of the North 
British & Mercantile; secretary and 
manager, W. T. Chase. 





EQUITABLE F. & M. SPECIAL 

The Equitable Fire & Marine of Prov- 
idence has appointed Carl E. Hurst as 
special agent for eastern Massachusetts, 
Maine and New Hampshire. He will 
make his headquarters in Boston. The 
Equitable is one of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford group. 


L. E. Falls’ Talk 


(Continued from Page 23) 


derwriters’ Association it is likely that 
no party in interest is completely sat- 
isfied. Certain it is that the companies 
have all been obliged to make conces- 
sions for the common good and to give 
up sources of income and _ privileges 
which they formerly prized; some agents 
who have heretofore enjoyed preferen- 
tial treatment will likewise make con- 
cessions, and this is necessary if the 
business is to continue its operation un- 
der the American agency system. It is 
probable that there are not in the ter- 
ritory affected two companies and two 
agents whose views were in complete 
accord respecting the regulations which 
the E. U. A. should adopt. 

“There were many diverse but legiti- 
mate interests to consider and the har- 
monizing of these divergent views upon 
a basis of reasonable compromise has 
been the major concern of many com- 
pany officials and agents for the last two 
years. In a conflict of interests, the 
best compromise is probably reached 
when each of us represents his side with 
intelligent selfishness. The business 
could not go on as before, but if it con- 
tinues to operate under the present or- 
ganization, that will be the best proof 
of the intelligence with which each of 
us represented his self-interest. 

“Tf there has been injustice done in 
any instance, it will, of course, be reme- 
died, but the rules of practice in this 
association are designed to permit the 
carefully managed company to make a 
reasonable profit for its stockholders 
and to secure the business for this pur- 
pose through an agency force. This is 
a thoroughly American plan.” 
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FRANK H. GIBSON ADVANCED 
Assistant Manager Of New York Office 
Of Travelers Fire; Has Had Long 

Experience Here 

The Travelers Fire has Promoted 
Frank H. Gibson to the position of an 
assistant manager of the New York 
Metropolitan department. He will } 
associated with Manager Keniner anj 
Assistant Manager R. S. Kissani in the 
development and supervision of the jp. 
creasing business of the Travelers Fire 
His experience of over twenty-two years 
in various phases of insurance activities 
in Greater New York fit him admirably 
for his new duties. 

After serving in various positions jp 
the home office of the Norwich Union 
Fire, Fred S. James & Co. and the 
Knickerbocker, Mr. Gibson was later 
vice-president of the T. A. Duffey Com. 
pany Agency, which connection he re. 
signed about two years ago to become 
associated with the Travelers. 





NEW ENGLAND FIRE PLANS 


The New England Fire of Pittsfield, 
Mass., has signed a contract with the 
Springfield Fire & Marine placing with 
the latter company all responsibility for 
the management of the underwriting of 
the New England Fire policy contracts 
and the development of the agency plont 
of the company. The New England Fire 
plans to cut its capital from $300,000 to 
$150,000 by halving the par value of the 
stock and then selling additional stock 
to bring the capital back to $300™ 
again. The new stock of $10 par value 
will be sold at $31 a share. 





OPEN CREDIT BUREAU 
The Milwaukee Board of Fire Under- 
writers is establishing today a credit bu- 
reau to give information on credit risks. 


INSURANCE 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 














British Reply To 
Sun’t. Beha On Rates 


DENY DELIBERATE CUTTING 





Liverpoc! Writer Says London Is Un- 
fairly Blamed For Unsatisfactory 
Marine Conditions 





British newspapers have come to the 
defense .{ marine insurance in England 
by reply ng to statements made by In- 
surance Superintendent Beha of New 
York to the legislature of this state that 
“competition of the London market pre- 
vented ary substantial stiffening in rates 


or coverage” during 1926. The marine 
correspoudent of the Liverpool “Journal 
of Commerce” claims that the London 
market is unfairly blamed for general un- 
satisfactory conditions in the marine 
markets of the world. 

“It is, however, wholly unfair to blame 
the London market for the fact that 
rates arc low and policy conditions over- 
comprehensive,” says this correspondent. 
“One has only to refer to the speech 
made by E. F. Nicholls, the then chair- 
man of the Institute of London Under- 
writers, at the Conference of the Inter- 
national Union of Marine Insurance 
Union at Schevenningen last September. 
Dealing with this very point Mr. 
Nicholls said—“I wish to disabuse the 
minds of my hearers from the thought 
that the English market sets itself out 
to attack business which should rightly 
be placed in the country of its origin. I 
do not think anyone can say with any 
exactness whether the tendency is for 
a larger proportion of the business to 
find its way to the English market, or 
whether the various countries are better 
able to retain their own business in their 
own lands, but I am bold to say that 
any foreign business which comes to the 
London market flows there through nat- 
ural channels.’ 

“In view of this courageous statement 
on an occasions of the first importance, 
and moreover a statement which evoked 
no contradiction from the underwriters 
of many nations who heard it, it is dif- 
ficult to give credence to Mr. Beha’s re- 
iteration of an accusation which has only 
previous and equally ill-founded accusa- 
tions to back it up. Apparently Ameri- 
can underwriters cannot be brought to 
realize that the London market does not 
deliberately set out to acquire business 
from abroad. If foreign business comes 
to London it is generally because there 
is no market for it in the country of 
origin. Sometimes it comes to London 
because rates in that market are favor- 
able, but in this case the favorable rate 
is not the result of a deliberate attempt 
to capture business, it is simply the cur- 
rent rate on that class of business ir- 
respective of the country from which the 
business comes. The same rate would 
be quoted on an identical voyage and 
interest ‘o an English as well as an 
America: broker or merchant. 


Hull-Business 


_ “Mr. Deha’s reference to the increas- 
ig amount of hull business is some- 
what diffcult to understand. Apparent- 
ly American underwriters have allowed 
this busiuess to pass them because of 
imadequaic rates, and yet, in hull busi- 
Mess and in hull business alone, rates 
m the London market have been stiffen- 
ing during the past fifteen months, and 
if they ave still inadequate they are at 
any rate higher than they were a year 
ago, Because of this it would seem im- 
Probable that the business which Ameri- 
can underwriters have relinquished has 
come to London, and it would be inter- 
esting to know whether it has been 
Placed in one of the big Continental 
markets or whether American shipown- 





Insert “Salvage” In 
Average Clauses 


AMENDMENT IS ACADEMIC 





London Uiciederitiees Draw Distinction 
Between Meaning Of “Salvage” 
And “Salvage Charges” 





The Institute of London Underwriters 
announce that the technical and clauses 
committee recommends that the word 
“salvage” be inserted between the words 
“general average” and “salvage charges” 
in the excess clauses of the “Institute 
Excess Clause (Hulls)” and the “Insti- 
tute Total Loss Only and _ Excess 
Clause”; so that the essential wording 
of the clauses will now read “Claims for 
general average, salvage, salvage 
charges,” etc. 

Referring to the amendment the ma- 
rine insurance correspondent of the 
“Daily Telegraph” writes: 

“The reason for this amendment is- 
academic rather than practical. “Sal- 
vage charges,” according to the Marine 
Insurance Act of 1906, are “charges re- 
coverable under maritime law by a sal- 
vor independently of contract,” and do 
not include the expenses of service in 
the nature of salvage rendered by the 
assured or his agents, or any person em- 
ployed for hire by them for the pur- 
pose of averting a peril insured against. 








ers have been accepting security from 
small and sometimes doubtful concerns 
in order to obtain cheap insurance. 

“Tt is probable that Mr. Beha’s ref- 
erence to the possibility of applying leg- 
islative restrictions to marine insurance 
rates will cause some alarm to under- 
writing circles. We in this country have 
our difficulties in connection with the 
overlapping of fire and marine policies, 
but we have at least attempted to solve 
them by agreement between the parties 
concerned rather than by passing laws 
which would only result in hampering 
business. Apparently in America it is 
illegal to cover shore risks on a marine 
policy. Nevertheless advantage has been 
taken of the fact that shore risks can 
be covered on the marine policy at rates 
free from legislative restriction. 

“To the English mind it would seem 
that the way to counter this abuse would 
be to place fire and marine underwrit- 
ers on a free and unfettered basis so 
that they might either compete for the 
business or come to some agreement con- 
cerning their respective fields of activity. 
To attempt to coerce the marine market 
by enforcing rate restrictions is only to 
open up another avenue for the*evasion 
of the law and to give an advantage to 
foreign underwriters who do not come 
within its scope.” 


A Close-Up In “Used Car” Market 


By WALTER H. COLLINS 


More and more people are coming to 
buy used cars. If anyone doubts this 
all he has to do is to walk along Broad- 
way, New York City, in the vicinity of 
Broadway and Columbus Circle and note 
the large number of dealers in second- 
hand cars. Within a radius of ten blocks, 
say between Fiftieth and Sixtieth Streets, 
there are probably a dozen or more of 
such places, including several dealers in 
taxicabs. Some of these places are at- 
tractive in appearance, almost so much 
so as the agencies of the manufacturers 
themselves. 

There is, for example, the establish- 
ment of M. B. Lobell, who is said to be 
the largest dealer in used cars in New 
York. He handles almost every type of 
car from a Durant to a Rolls-Royce. 

Some Figures 

A representative of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter recently asked one of the men 
ccnnected with this organization a few 
questions with regard to the depreciation 
on used cars and their resale value. He 
said it all depends on circumstances. A 
used Rolls-Royce that had cost, say, 
$20,000, would not bring $10,000 six 
months later, whereas a Packard which 
had cost $2,400 would sell for something 








The Act explains that these expenses, 
when properly incurred, may be recov- 
erable as particular charges or as general 
average, according to circumstances. 

“Despite this distinction it has always 
been the custom of underwriters to pay 
as salvage charges the expenses of sal- 
vage whether incurred independently of 
contract or otherwise, although, strictly 
speaking, salvage charges are only those 
incurred when no contract is made, so 
that these cost of the majority of sal- 
vage operations does not come within 
this distinction since they are generally 
performed under contract. 

“Rather more than a year ago William 
Richards, a well-known average adjuster 
dealt with this matter in a lecture to 
Lloyd’s Students’ Society, explaining that 
salvage undertaken by salvors on their 
Own initiative, who take charge and res- 
cue property, constitutes the ‘taking’ by 
the salvors of a part of the property, and 
that this amounts to a loss in the nature 
of particular average. On the other 
hand, when salvors are engaged by 
those concerned, the amount payable 
for. their services is equivalent to the 
‘giving’ of a portion of the property, and 
this, being in the nature of a sacrifice for 
the benefit of the adventure, answers to 
the description of general average. It 
is no secret that this lecture and the 
developments which arose therefrom are 
in no small measure responsible for the 
amendment now announced, which takes 
effect on July 1 next.” 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 


























| WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 


like $1,650 a year later. The reason for 
this is that there are thousands of peo- 
ple who are willing to pay in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,500 for a car as against a 
handful who are willing to pay $10,000. 
He said a Ford car has almost no resale 
value for the reason that it can be bought 
so cheaply first hand. Second-hand 
Fords are largely used for commercial 
delivery purposes. 

The resale price of a car is based, not 
upon its mileage but upon the year of its 
manufacture, according to some of these 
dealers in second-hand cars. 

Sample of a Good Resale Value 

Some cars have a higher resale value 
than others. At the present time the 
cars that have the highest resale value 
are the Chevrolet, the Franklin, the 
Buick, the Hupmobile, the Studebaker 
and the Packard 6. The Buick is one 
of the best resale cars on the market, 
according to dealers in resale cars. This 
is because of the slight depreciation on 
it. 

The age of a car does not always af- 
fect its resale price or even the amount 
for which it may be insured. For exam- 
ple, an Old Essex 4 at the present time 
has a higher resale value than does the 
Essex 6, a later make of car. 

According to the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference figures, a car 
depreciates at the rate of 24% a 
month. A car which has a cash value 
of $1,000 now will have a cash value of 
only $750 a year hence. 

Insurance on taxicabs is a somewhat 
uncertain quantity. Some taxi-owners 
insure their cars through auto insurance 
companies that finance premiums. One 
automobile insurance broker in the auto- 
mobile dealers’ district at Fifty-ninth 
street and Broadway sells bonds to own- 
ers of taxicabs on the basis of $30 a 
month. This is supposed to give the 
owners of the car liability cover and pro- 
tection in case of injury to a rider. Some 
taxi corporations insure through stock 
companies; others through mutual and 
reciprocals. 

One of the largest dealers in used cars 
in New York is the C. H. Jennings Co., 
1765 Broadway. They are agents for the 
Dodge Company and also handle second 
hand cars of all makes. They also have 
their own insurance division which is lo- 
cated at 240 West Sixtieth street. All 
matters pertaining to the insurance on 
their cars is handled at this office. 





INCREASE CAPITAL 





Ajax Fire to Issue 20,000 New Shares; 
Has Suffered No Losses Since Start- 
ing in Business 
The Ajax Fire of New Jersey at a 
meeting of directors held April 20, de- 
cided that the capital and surplus be in- 
creased by issuing 20,000 new shares 
at $10 per share, giving the company a 
capital and surplus of $500,000, ailowing 
the present stockholders the privilege of 
subscribing for one new share of stock 

for each share now held by them. 

The reasons for the increase at this 
time are due to the large volume of busi- 
ness which the company has been re- 
ceiving, their ability to accept larger 
lines, and to present a stronger financial 
background. The company has not sus- 
tained any losses since they started to 
do business last February. 


MOVE SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS 


Chubb & Son, marine underwriters, 
have moved their jewelry, automobile and 
burglary underwriting and loss depart- 
ments from 54 Stone street to 3 South 
William street. 








CREHORE & RICHARDSON MOVE 
Crehore & Richardson, New York 


agents, have moved into new quarters on 
the tenth floor of the building at 123 
William street. Their telephone number 
reusing the same as it was—Beekman 
6316. 
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Automobile Fatalities 
Again Increase in 1926 


METROPOLITAN LIFE’S STUDY 


Caused Death of 2,905 Out of 17,000,000 
Industrial Policyholders of 
Company Last Year 


By Dr. Louis I, Dublin, Statistician, 
Metropolitan Life 





Automobile fatalities increased again 
in the United States in 1926 as has been 
the case continuously ever since statis- 
tical records of them have been kept. 
No less than 2,905 of the more than 17,- 
000,000 industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life lost their lives in mo- 
tor vehicle accidents, last year. This 
means a death rate of 17.0 per 100,000 
lives exposed to risk. In 1925 the figure 
was 16.8; in 1924, 15.9; in 1920, 11.1; in 
1915, 5.4; and in 1911, 2.3. That is, the 
death rate in 1926 was almost eight times 
as high as it was 16 years ago, more 
than three times as high as 11 years ago, 
and it shows an increase of 53.2% since 
1920. 

And the end, it seems, is not in sight. 
Reports for the early part of 1927 show 
that up to April 9 the auto fatality death 
rate among Metropolitan industrial pol- 
icyholders was 13.3 per 100,000. This, 
it must be remembered, is a winter sea- 
son rate and relates to the time of the 
year when, due to weather conditions, 
automobile fatalities are least frequent. 
But the important thing is that this fig- 
ure of 13.3 is higher than has ever been 
registered for the corresponding four- 
teen weeks of any prior year. It marks 
ati increase of more than 9% over the 
mortality rates during the same weeks 
of last year. If this 9% increase per- 
sists throughout 1927, and if it prevails 
in the other six-sevenths of our popu- 
lation, the 23,000 lives lost in automobile 
fatalities in the United States during 
1926 will be increased to more than 25,- 
00C in 1927, that is, more than 68 lives 
per day will be sacrificed. 

27% Due to Automobile Accidents 


How important this type of accident 
has been in comparison with other forms 
of accidental death is shown by the fact 
that 27% (more than one-fourth) of all 
the fatal accidents in 1926 among Met- 
ropolitan industrial policyholders were 
due to motor vehicle fatalities. They 
were more than twice as numerous as 
accidental falls and their death toll was 
approximately triple that of accidental 
burns or drownings, and four times that 
of deaths on steam railways. 

Comparison with the rates for certain 
important diseases shows that there 
were almost one-fourth as many deaths 
charged to automobile fatalities as to 
cancer or Bright’s disease, nearly one- 
third as many to apoplexy, and just as 
many as to diabetes. Comparison with 
the influenza death rate in 1926 is par- 
ticularly interesting in view of the fact 
that the mortality from influenza last 
year was far above the average and fears 
were expressed during the early months 
that an epidemic of serious proportion 
was impending. And yet, at the end of 
the year, the mortality figures showed 
that for every three deaths charged to 


influenza, there were two caused by mo- 
tor vehicles. 

The only possible comfort to be taken 
from the 1926 automobile accident death 
record is that the increase over the pre- 
ceding year was relatively small—in fact 
the smallest year-to-year rise ever expe- 
rienced. Nevertheless, any increase at 
all is a challenge to every agency in the 
country whose interest lies in promoting 
public safety. We must face the out- 
standing fact that no method has yet 
been found to safeguard the lives of the 
American people against this form of ac- 
cident. 


Compared With Childhood Diseases 


Agencies interested in safeguarding 
child life are confronted with the fact 
that the motor. vehicle constitutes a 
grave danger even as compared with 
some of the principal diseases of child- 
hood. During the year 1925 measles and 
scarlet fever combined caused 4.342 
deaths of children in 41 states. In these 
same states, 4,166—or almost as many 
children—were killed by automobiles. In 
the same year automobiles were respon- 
sible for the deaths of four children to 
every seven caused by diphtheria. Near- 
ly 40% of the automobile fatalities are 
those of children under 15, and the mor- 
tality is particularly heavy between the 
ages of 5 and 10, 

In a recent study of this phase of the 
situation the Metropolitan called atten- 
tion in its statistical bulletin to the fact 
that these deaths of children are caused 
almost entirely by the cars striking or 
running over them while either at play 
on the streets or while crossing the 
streets. Few children, relatively, are 
killed while actually riding in automo- 
biles. 

During the year 1924 and 1925, 2,883 
industrial policyholders were killed by 
automobiles while using the streets as 
pedestrians; and 55% of these deaths 
were those of children, that is, 11 out of 
every 20 lives lost incidental to the pe- 
destrian use of streets were those of 
children, and out of every 20 children 
who died in ye way, 11 were between 
the ages of 5 and 10, showing that this 
is the most dangerous age with respect 
to automobile fatalities. Attention of 
the child welfare agencies has been di- 
rected to this situation. They have been 
doing splendid work in the prevention of 
children’s diseases and could very profit- 
ably extend their activities to include 
the field of child safety as well as child 
health. The child welfare organizations 
might well co-operate with the National 
Safety Council and work for a stricter 
regulation of automobile traffic, the es- 
tablishment of more playgrounds, and of 
classes in safety education in every Am- 
erican school. 


$2,000,000 Paid Out in 1926 


Automobile fatalities are an important 
item in the budget of life insurance com- 
panies. The Metropolitan, in 1926, paid 
out more than $2,000,000 on account of 
this type of accident, this sum amount- 
ing to 2.3% of its total disbursements 
for all causes of death, and to approx- 
imately one-fourth of the total disburse- 
ments for all forms of accidental death. 

In view of the importance of automo- 
bile fatalities much interest attaches to 
their geographical distribution, and the 
Metropolitan made a study of this item 
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Surety Rate War Rumor 
Worries Gen’l. Agents 


TALK AGAINST IT IN CHICAGO 





Braniff Says Past Experience Proves 
They Disturb Production And Have 
Bad Effect On Public 





So disturbed were the officers and 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents’ meeting in Chicago 
last week at rumors of a prospective 
surety-rate war that a resolution was in- 
troduced in which the way was paved 
for a telegram to presidents of casualty 
and surety companies, asking them to 
use every effort to prevent such a 
scourge. The resolution was referred to 
the executive committee. Its introduc- 
tion came following a calm, convincing 
but gloomy talk by Thomas E. Braniff 
(Oklahoma) in which he briefly sketched 
the present position of the casualty and 
surety general agent, stopping occasion- 
ally to make a prophecy or two. 

Mr. Braniff’s view of the present posi- 
tion of the so- -called supervisory general 
agent is that it is not so good for him- 
self or his heirs as it was before the 
acquisition cost rules were passed. The 
abolishment of the unit rule as applied 
to branch offices but not to general 
agents was the principal fly in the oint- 
ment. He thought the rules took away 
something vital from the general agents 
without substituting anything of value in 
its place. 

Formerly, the general agent had in- 
centive to develop his territory. One 
reason why the general agents agreed to 
the acquisition cost regulations was be- 
cause they thought that there would be 
no discrimination in favor of branch of- 
fices. They had an awakening when the 
unit rule was abrogated, he said. 


Mr. Braniff thought that the curtail- 


ing of the general agent’s influence and 
opportunities had set up an unhealthy 
situation in the business. 


Discusses 15% Commissions 


He then launched upon a discussion 
of what he termed a tendency to reduce 
commissions on new bond covers. When 
the 15% commission in bankers’ bonds 
was fixed it was accepted without demur 
and possibly regarded as fair because 
that cover had heretofore largely been 
written by Lloyd’s. It was opening for 
development a new field for stock com- 


pany agents. When the commission 
rate on the new mortgage cuarantee 
bonds was also fixed at 15% the gen- 
eral agents also did not do much ob- 
jecting because that was a cover that 
had not existed before and but few com. 
panies were writing it. But the general 
agents did begin to sit up and become 
vitally interested when one of the com- 
panies started applying a merit rating 
plan to contract business. That com. 
pany was in the surety association, got 
out and returned. 

Mr. Braniff regards merit rating asa 
disturbing factor in surety insurance, It 
was disturbing to the agents because 
some contractors in their field were given 
preference over others. The general 
agents did not like to see the contractors 
who had been loyal to them suffer in 
their bidding on jobs by reason of the 
fact that other contractors had the ad- 
vantage of a lower surety insurance 
cost. 

Argues Against Rate Disturbance 

Merit rating having made its appear- 
ance in one field of surety it was bound 
to show up in some others and that is 
what happened in check forgery bonds. 
Mr. Braniff then said: 

“I feel we have a very distinct inter- 
est in the preservation of the good re 
lations among the companies themselves 
in the surety association and in theif 
agency relations with that situation. 
Those who have been in the business 
some time can remember the terrors td 
the supervising production world of a 


rate war. We have seen it in fire insur- 
ance, in burglary insurance, in automo: 
hile insurance and in some other lines 
Some of us have suffered from such 
wars and we want no more of them 


They are exasperating to us and we 
know their effect upon the public is bad 


and belittles us. If we can we want to 
prevent such a war. : 

“If rates are too high—an some in 
the business think they may be in some 
divisions of surety insurance—why they 
should be reduced, not to any favored 
group but to all, without discriiination, 
he said. 

Praises Towner 

“Surety rates are made by the Towner 

Bureau and in my opinion thi! Bureau 


has been well conducted. ‘licre 1s 4 


lot of satisfaction in having a! ‘he head 
of that Bureau a man who not only 
makes the rates based upon t!\c expert 
ence furnished him by all the carriers 
but who has the courage and ability to 

(Continued on page °’) 
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Hare & Chase, Inc., Plan 
Of Centralized Control 


TO RESTRICT ITS OPERATIONS 





To Sign Reserve Agreement 
—. Which They Agree To Re- 
purchase Repossessed Cars 





Casualty and surety executives who 
have becn following the affairs of Hare 


& Chase, Inc., Philadelphia automobile 
fnance company, now undergoing a re- 
organization, will be interested in its 
new plan of centralized cotrol. The firm 
is now operating within a triangle, the 


points of which are Chicago, Boston and 
Washington. Zone offices will be main- 
tained in these three cities and in New 
York, Newark, Cleveland, Philadelphia 
and Detroit. Reporting to these zone 
offices will be district offices, giving local 


credit scrvice comparable to that extend- 
ed to Hare & Chase, Inc., dealers in the 
ast. Hci8 ‘ 

M While the organization will be under 


the centralized control of the home of- 
fee in !’hiladelphia, still the coverage 
of territory is considered so complete 
that dealers throughout will have the ad- 
vantage of a credit service which mem- 
bers of the firm feel to be unrivaled and 
hitherto almost unknown in the finance 
business. d ; 

The company is now extending a 
dealer finance plan to all of its terri- 
tery which has been found highly suc- 
cessful in several cities in which it has 
been used. It involves a reserve agree- 
ment which is signed by the dealers. The 
feature of this agreement is that it pro- 
vides for the setting up of a reserve of 
2% of the net amount advanced to the 
dealer on new cars and 3% on used 
cars. 

The reserve is placed on the firm’s 
books to the dealer’s credit and is paid 
to him when the instalments on any 
one transaction have been paid out. in 
full. The dealer is covered by $25 de- 
ductible collision insurance and Hare & 
Chase, Inc., will return cars which are 
repossessed to his place of business. The 
dealer agrees to repurchase them from 
Hare & Chase, Inc., when such returns 
are made. 

The president of Hare & Chase, Inc. 
under its reorganization is C. E. Trin- 
der, vice-president of the Royal Indem- 
nity. The vice-president and genera) 
manager is N. S. Hall. Mr. Hall was 
formerly president of the Mortgage & 
Acceptance Corp. of Baltimore which was 
taken over by the Commercial Credit 
Co. of the same city. 


GETS WISCONSIN LICENSE 








Bankers Indemnity Admitted To That 

State On Strength Of Favorable 

. N. J. Examination 

When the New Jersey Department of 
Banking and Insurance filed its report 
of examination of the Bankers Indem- 
nity recently Commissioner Edward 
Maxson advised the company as follows: 
“We are glad to note the conservative 
manner in which the Bankers Indemnity 
'soperated and the adequate reserves set 
Up to cover all contingencies.” 

It was on the strength of this rec 
ommendation from Commissioner Max- 
son that the Bankers Indemnity was ad- 
mitted to Wisconsin last week. Fred- 
erick E. Wilkens, vice-president and gen- 
tral manager, is now on a trip to the 
middle west to arrange for agency ap- 
ointments in the newly entered state. 


OFFERING NEW STOCK 

he Manufacturers’ Liability placed 
on the market this week the unsold por- 
tion of 100,000 shares of its common 
stock at $10 a share. Five dollars of 
this will co into capital and five dollars 
nto surplus. 

he purpose of the additional capital 
provided by this issue is to enable the 
company {o accept an increased volume 


% Dusiness which is being offered at 
this time, ° 





“LET’S GO” MAKES ITS DEBUT 





National Surety Publication Which Is 
Playing Important Part in 30th 
Anniversary Drive 


The National Surety is making good 
use of its editorial and artistic talent in 
furthering its campaign to write “$20,- 
000,000 in premiums during 1927, its 
thirtieth anniversary year. A lively cam- 
paign publication called “Let’s Go,” has 
made its first appearance in agency of- 
fices and tells the story of the anni- 
versary drive in a most convincing fash- 
ion. 

This publication is under the direction 
of a special campaign committee com- 
posed of President E. A. St. John, chair- 
man; Vice-Presidents R. A. Algire, E. 
M. Allen, J. A. Cochrane (Advisory), H. 
J. Lofgren, J. L. Mee, C. C. Spear (Ad- 
visory), and W. A. Thompson. It is un- 
der the special charge of an editorial 
board made up of C. C. Spear, H. S. Os- 
borne, W. L. Barnhart and J. A. Gern- 
hardt. 

Mr. Gernhardt is deserving of special 
mention inasmuch as he is responsible 
for the artwork and attractive layout of 
the publication. He also does the art 
work for two other publications—“Zip” 
and the “Forgery Bond News,” and has 
been with the company for about a year. 





AHEAD BY A MILLION 





General Accident Production Shows This 

Increase For First Three Months 

f 1927 

That the General Accident started off 
1927 with a bang is indicated by the fact 
that it is $1,000,000 ahead of the first 
three months of last year in premium 
volume. This news was cabled to U. S. 
Manager Frederick Richardson who is 
now making a trip around the world. 

The field forces of the company are 
all keyed up to beat the automobile 
production of April and May of last 
year by a goodly margin. They have 
been urged to concentrate on this line 
of business for these months but at the 
same time to double their vigilance in 
the selection of risks. 

This is felt to be a wise precaution 
since the contemplated underwriting 
profit of the business is becoming 
smaller each year and does not permit 
the agent to sacrifice quality for volume. 


APPOINTED FOR THREE STATES 


The Century Indemnity has appointed 
Henry S. Strother as its field manager 
for Virginia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Va. Mr. Strother has had many 
years experience in surety and casualty 
business and is well qualified to serve 
the agents in these states. 








Raymond Scott is one of the new- 
comers in the home office staff of the 
General Accident, being supervisor of 
compensation claims. His former con- 
nection was with the London Guarantee 
& Accident as assistant claim manager 
in its Philadelphia branch. 





country. 





7,691 Branches and Agencies 


In United States and Canada 


A country-wide organization of such proportions 
is of inestimable value to the insured. And this 
very fact gives our agents a distinct advantage in 
selling new business. It is one of the reasons for a 
steady increase in the number of United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty agencies throughout the 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
Home Office: Baltimore, Maryland 


$155,000,000 Paid in Claims in 30 Years 


VAN WINKLE’S VISIT TO COAST 





Commercial Casualty Executive to Ap- 
point Pacific Coast Manager While 
There; R. L. Greene to Return 

Winant Van Winkle, vice-president, 
Commercial Casualty, leaves on May 1 
for a business trip to the Pacific Coast. 
It is expected that the outcome of. his 
visit will be the appointment of a Pacific 
Coast manager for the Commercial Cas- 
ualty, which department of the com- 
pany’s business has been undergoing a 
reorganization. 

It will be remembered that about a 
year ago R. L. Greene, assistant to Resi- 
dent Vice-President Floyd N. Dull of 
the New York office, was “borrowed” by 
the company and assigned to the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Greene is expected to return 
with Mr. Van Winkle and take up his 
regular duties again in the New York 
office. They will be back about May 15. 





DETTE JOINS COMMONWEALTH 





To Be Assistant Vice-President; For- 
merly Secretary-Manager Of Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Federation 


G. R. Dette, well-known to insurance 
men as secretary-manager of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania, will 
join the Commonwealth Casualty on 
May 15 as assistant vice-president. Mr. 
Dette has had a broad insurance experi- 
ence covering a period of 23 years, the 
past six of which he has spent with the 
Federation. 

In making this announcement E. W. 
Cook, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Commonwealth says: “Al- 
though Mr. Dette becomes officially asso- 
ciated with us on May 15, it is our de- 
sire that he continue the work he has 
undertaken with the committee of eleven, 
in promoting Pennsylvania Insurance 
Days Convention, to be held in Phila- 
delphia May 23, 24 and 25, as we want 
to lend our full co-operation to its suc- 
cess. After May 25, he will, of course, 
devote his entire time to the affairs of 
the company.” 





AFFIRM LIQUIDATION 

In a unanimous opinion handed down 
recently the United States circuit court 
of appeals affirmed the decree of Judge 
Wilkerson, in the. receivership of the 
Associated Employers’ reciprocal... This 
decree ordered the liquidation of the 
concern, an assessment on members to 
make up deficiencies on premiums run- 
ning back to 1920, and the return to 
the receiver of dividends received or 


credited to members during. recent 
years. 
The total called for from the mem- 


bers is $2,660,890, over and above regu- 
lar premiums paid, and this in a concern 
which promised “cheap” insurance. The 
amount of dividends which the members 
must pay back is $655,701, averaging 11% 
for the years 1921 and 1922 and the first 
half of 1923. The assessment to pay 
losses and expenses is $2,005,189, making 
the total of $2,660,890. 











Surety Rate War 


(Continued from page 26) 


stand up and defend his rates. Some 
may not like the outspoken way in which 
those rates are defended but, personally, 
I admire a man who will bluntly defend 
his rates with showings of experience, 
cold facts and figures. 

“That is rare and unusual in this rat- 
ing game and I have nothing but respect 
for the way he does it and I have a 
strong disposition to believe he is right 
and to back him up. 

“So I say again that if rates are too 
high they should be put down to their 
correct and non-discriminating level; ‘and 
the rates when made should be observed; 
but on the other hand, if they are not 
too high, if they are just what they 
should be to take care of excessive losses 
which occur sometimes when you least 
expect them, there certainly should be 
no rate war. We must exert all of our 
influence to guard against it.” 


Automobile Fatalities 


(Continued from page 26) 


in 1925. The investigation was confined 
to the industrial policyholders who live, 
almost altogether, in the cities, and the 
results cannot be interpreted as showing 
the relative position of the total popu- 
lations of the various states with respect 
to automobile fatalities. This applies 
particularly to some of the common- 
wealths with large rural populations. The 
figures, nevertheless, are highly signifi- 
cant in that they do constitute a reliable 
index of the importance of this type of 
accident in the urban populations of the 
several states. 

The highest death rate from this cause 
was recorded in the Middle Atlantic 
States, the second highest on the Pacific 
Coast, and the third highest, in New 
England. The lowest rate was recorded 
for the West South Central States. The 
highest death rate for the cities of indi- 
vidual states was recorded in Florida. 

Relation to Traffic Density 

Another very interesting study was 
one made to determine the .relation of 
automobile accidents to traffic density. 
In this investigation the company collab- 
orated with the Director of Public 
Safety of Grand Rapids, Mich. It de- 
veloped that the frequency of these ac- 
cidents increases, as mignt be expected, 
with the congestion of automobile traf- 
fic, and it was also shown that travel by 
night involves a much increased hazard. 
The authorities of Grand Rapids collect-. 
ed both the record of accidents and the 
count of vehicles, hour by hour, over a 
period of time. And, it was finally 
shown that, by day, doubling the traffic 
density quadruples the accident fre- 
quency, whereas, by night, doubling traf- 
fic density only doubles accident fre- 
quency. It was found that although night 
traveling was more dangerous than day 
traveling, the danger is most marked 
when the streets are comparatively de- 
serted and when, in consequence, there 
is perhaps more temptation for reckless 
driving. 

How Safety Work Has Helped 

Carroll E. Robb, statistician of the 
public safety division, National Safety 
Council, calls attention in the February 
number of National Safety News, to one 
encouraging item in the automobile fa- 
tality record of 1926. There are some 
cities, in which consistent safety work 
has been carried on in the field of auto- 
mobile accident prevention, and in which 
the record for 1926 showed improvement 
over 1925. Among the cities of more 
than 500,000 population Boston, St. Louis 
and Buffalo have shown decreases. In 
cities between 200,000 and 500,000, Prov- 
idence, Worcester, St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, Columbus, Ohio, Toledo, Louisville 
and Kansas City, Mo., have improved. 
In the group of cities between 100,000 
and 200,000 Grand Rapids actually reg- 
istered a 65% reduction, and Paterson, 
N. J., one of 33.3%. Other cities with 
improved records in 1926 are Salt Lake 
City, Hartford, Trenton, El Paso, New 
Bedford, Waterbury, Reading, Duluth, 
Youngstown and Fort Wayne, 
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Higher Auto Verdicts 
Show Insurance Need 


LIMITS ARE OFTEN INADEQUATE 


Casualty Claim Men Give Close-Up of 
Damage Suits Which Have Come 
To Their Attention 








The verdicts that are being rendered 
today in the courts against automobile 
drivers who cause personal injury or 
damage to other people’s cars are higher 
than ever before. A few years ago a 
judgment of $5,000 was considered high; 
but today verdicts of between $25,000 
and $50,000 are not high, according to 
the heads of the claim departments of 
some of the large companies. 

Last month a jury in the Supreme 
Court at White Plains, N. Y., awarded 


$40,000 to Mrs. Ida Allen of Manhattan 
against Frank Mattson for the death of 
her husband, Charles H. Allen, who was 
killed by Mattson’s automobile. Allen 
was a civil engineer and said to be 
wealthy. 

Another large verdict was one in fa- 
vor of Jean O’Shaughnessy,, 14 years of 
age, of Evanston, Ill., who was awarded 
$45,000 by a jury in the Supreme Court 
of Chicago recently. The girl received 
injuries in an automobile accident last 
August as a result of which she became 
paralyzed from her waist down. The 
verdict was against William H. Goers, 
trust company official. 

“Red” Grange Sued 


While it is to be assumed that both 
these persons carried liability insurance, 
it would be interesting to find out if 
possible what limits they had. Now and 
then owners of automobiles who have 
not taken out the higher limits and who 
have been in accidents in which their 
cars caused injury to others, are hit pret- 
ty hard: they are sometimes obliged to 
pay a considerable sum out of their own 
funds. Recently a man carrying a policy 
with limits of $5,000 was in an accident 
in which he was found liable and had a 
verdict brought against him of something 
like $35,000. Cases of this kind are be- 
coming more common every day. And 
even “Red” Grarige, star football player, 
was sued for $15,000 a few weeks ago in 
Chicago after an automobile driven by 
his brother had crushed a pedestrian. 

A Large Verdict 


One of the largest verdicts in the his- 
tery of damage suits for injuries sus- 
tained in an automobile accident was 
given in favor of Helen T. Flanagan, 16, 
of Philadelphia, on March 31, by a jury 
in a common pleas court after deliberat- 
ing for one hour. Miss Flanagan was 
awarded $60,000 damages to her par- 
ents, Charles C. and Elizabeth M. Flana- 
gan, of 2644 West Seltzer street, were 
allowed an additional $20,000. The ver- 
dict was against Simon Friedberger, 
president of a textile mill at Tenth and 
Diamond streets. His automobile struck 
the girl in Wildwood, N. J., last August 
as she was returning from a dance with 
two girl companions. Doctors who at- 
tended the girl stated that she will be a 
cripple for the rest of her life, as both 
her legs are paralyzed from spinal in- 
juries. 

Case Settled Out of Court 


An interesting case which was ulti- 
mately settled out of court for $9,000 
was reported recently by one of the 
large casualty companies. The plaintiff 
was driving south on Saw Mill River 
Road, Westchester County, New York. 
He was operating a Ford and struck a 
Packard touring, throwing the occupants 
out. One of these, a woman, received 
a fracture of the vertebrae. The oper- 
ator of the Packard received slight in- 
juries. His car was damaged to the ex- 


tent of $900. The operator of the Ford 
car was held liable and a demand for 
settlement of the case by combined ac- 
tion for $25,000 was made: refused, and 
suit started. The defendant’s attorney 
pleaded latent disability, showing a de- 


fect in the mechanism of the Ford car, 
and tried to show that the accident did 
not result from careless driving. During 
the course of the trial offers of $15,000 
to settle the case were made by the de- 
fendant. This was refused by the plain- 
tiff. After the charging of the jury no 
offer of settlement was made. The jury 
disagreed and the outcome was that the 
— was settled for $9,000 some weeks 
after. 


Crippled for Life 


One of the saddest cases reported re- 
cently by any of the companies was that 
of a boy seriously injured by an auto- 
mobile while he was playing with a rub- 
ber ball at the side of a public highway. 
The boy was terribly maimed about the 
legs and thigh and, if he does not even- 
tually die, he will no doubt be crippled 
for the rest of his life. While the ac- 
cident was apparently unavoidable, the 
boy running across the road after his 
ball and directly in front of the passing 
car, the boy’s parents were awarded 
$12,500 damages. 


Some Human Interest Cases 


W. F. O'Donnell, superintendent of 
automobile claims for the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty, told this paper re- 
cently that in his opinion a large num- 
ber of claims that are presented today 
to insurance companies for settlement 
are accompanied by non-meritorius per- 
scnal injury claims. Mr. O’Donnell has 
been investigating automobile insurance 
claims for many years, both in Boston 
and New York, and has a wide knowl- 
edge of the subject. He says the aver- 
age property damage claim is padded as 
to amount, 

He cited a’ few cases which have a 
human interest. One of these concerned 
a man whose car was damaged slightly 
by another car near a street curb. One 
oi the fenders was brushed a little and 
the assured rushed into the office of the 
claim adjuster and stated that not only 
kad his car been damaged but that he 
also believed that his heart had been 
affected as a result of the collision. As 
a matter of fact, his car was hardly mov- 
ing when it was struck and he himself 
had not been hurt in any way. ‘He de- 
clared that he was going to sue for 
$1,000 property damage and $10,000 per- 
senal injuries. He went ahead with the 
suit but all that he was able to collect 
was $25 for damages to the fender of 
his car. 

Theft Claims 


An interesting case of an illegitimate 
theft claim was where the assured re- 
ported theft of his car from the front 
of his place of business somewhere in 
Brooklyn. He said that his friend had 
brought the car and left it there at 7 
o’clock in the evening and that at ll 
o’clock when he returned the car had 
disappeared. Investigation showed that 
the friend referred to actually was bring- 
ing the car to a prospective customer in 
upper New York State. He had an ac- 
cident and allowed the car to go down 
a hill into a ditch. The assured called 
in his insurance man and made a claim 
under the theft policy that his car had 
been stolen. The insurance company 
turned down the claim denying liability. 

Suit was instituted but not prosecuted 
as the assured’s attorney settled the 
claim for a nominal sum. The company 
paid this not as an admission of liability 





but merely because of a lack of defense. 
Investigating Truck Collision 


One of the large casualty companies 
is at present investigating a somewhat 
unusual property damage and personal 
injury case which happened in Brook- 
lyn on March 30. The case was one 
of a collision between two light trucks, 
one of which was running light, and a 
storage van which contained two con- 
cert grand pianos. The truck containing 
the pianos was completely overturned 
and four of the occupants were sent to 
the hospital as a result of injuries sus- 
tained. One of the points over which 
the insurance claim men are pondering 
is whether the owner of the large trucks 
carrying the vans can be held liable for 
the damage to the pianos. It appears 
that the truck was not the property of 
the people who shipped the pianos; yet 
the pianos were damaged while in charge 
of the driver of an outside trucking com- 
pany. The person in charge of the 
claims relating to collision and property 
damage said it would probably be some 
time before the case was settled. 


H. D. PLIMPTON’S NEW POST 








Veteran Casualty Producer and Manager 
Now With New Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty Branch in Milwaukee 


The Metropolitan Casualty has opened 
a service office in Milwaukee under the 
direction of Howard D. Plimpton, as 
resident field director. This office will 
supervise the development of casualty, 
fidelity and surety bond lines for the 
company in Milwaukee and vicinity. 

Mr. Plimpton was formerly associated 
with the accident and liability depart- 
ment of the Aetna Life for upwards of 
twenty-five years, and is one of the vet- 
erans of the business. He took a prom- 
inent part in the organization of that 
company’s safety inspection and payroll 
audit departments. He also served as 
general agent and branch office manager 
at various times and reached first place 
in personal production. 





GEORGE BREMSER PROMOTED 


George Bremser, who had been under- 
writer for Schryver & Geyler, managers 
of the Newark branch of the U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty for the past two 
years has been promoted to zone mana- 
ger of the office, succeeding Albert J. 
Lochte, who has been transferred to the 
Syracuse office of the company. Previous 
to his coming to the Schryver & Geyler 
office, Mr. Bremser was associated for 
a number of years with the New York 


‘ Indemnity at their Richmond, Va., office. 





HAMMER SUCCEEDS MILLER 


Wesley T. Hammer has_ succeeded 
Harry J. Miller, resigned, as accident 
and health superintendent in the New 
York branch office of the Metropolitan 
Casualty. Mr. Hammer, ah experienced 
accident and health producer, has for 
some time past been superintendent of 
this department at the home office. 


SOENIG—OSMUNDSEN 


Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of John Soenig to Helen Eliz- 
abeth Osmundsen. Mr. Soenig is a part- 
ner of Soenig & Hiscox, one of the lead- 
ing agencies in Milwaukee, representing 





‘the Norwich Union Indemnity. 
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APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


DEVELOPING 
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Personal Injury C2 ses 
Crowd Local Courts 


SEE LITTLE RELIEF } SIGHT 








Insurance Companies Don’: Litigate 
Unless They Have To; Claim 
Men Interested 
The question is sometime: askeg by 
insurance men: Why are thc: so many 
personal injury suits pending |») the New 


York courts at the present 1 \\c? This 
question is engaging not on] 
est of the casualty company 
attorneys but also the attention of the 
public as well. There is scarcely a ting 
peny of any size in New York that does 
not have hundreds of claims ; ressing for 
solution. 

Recently a reporter for The Easter 
Underwriter interviewed the heads of 
the claim departments and the attorneys 
of some of the large casualty companies 
in Manhattan with a view to obtaining 
first hand information on this much. 
discussed subject. The question had 
been argued in the “New York Law 
Journal,” pro and con, since the first of 
the year. Company lawyers, claim de. 
partments heads, supervisors and ad- 
justers, all are discussing a situation 
which many seem to think is a desperate 
one and the remedy for which it would 
be hard to find. 

An Uneconomic Condition 

Here are some of the reasons which 
have been suggested to the reporter by 
the persons upon whom he called: —~ 

The first man interviewed, an attor- 
ney, said, in his opinion, the reason why 
the courts are literally deluged with 
automobile liability claims is that there 
are not enough judges sitting to handle 
them. Next the companies are fighting 
more than formerly illegitimate or un- 
founded claims, typically called “nui- 
sance” cases. Thirdly, new attorneys 
who ‘are constantly coming into the in- 
surance business have to readjust them- 
selves to new conditions; in other words, 
they have to learn the policies of the 
companies so as to be able to go ahead 
and effect settlements out of court where 
that is deemed to be the best and most 
expedient thing to do; to know when to 
compromise a case. He thought the new 
attorney, or the youthful attorney, was 
apt to push the case to its logical legal 
limits owing to the fact that he might 
be a little too theoretical and academic. 
The older lawyer, on the other hand, 
who has had years of experience and 
much contact with the courts and the 
public, is more apt to settle a case with- 
out starting litigation. 

A fourth reason given by this company 
attorney was that almost every property 
damage claim presented for adjustment 


the inter- 
Heads and 


has attached to it a claim for personal 
injuries. The companies, he remarked, 
are flooded with what he c:!led illegiti- 
mate personal injury claims 
Ambulance Chasers 
He also gave it as his «© inion that 
much of the trouble arises from un- 
scrupulous lawyers who prc» upon the 
public and the insurance companies. 
They will take any sort of ca: into court 
if it can be tricked up and « sguised to 
look like a case that has n 
Of. course there is nothin: cw about 
this type of person. He is 1° so-called 
“ambulance chaser” or “shy: 1” lawyer 
who has been the Nemesis { law and 
order for years. } 
While few of those inter ‘ewed had 


anything concrete to sugges‘ ‘1 the way 


of a remedy, most were wi. 1g to && 
press an opinion as to the cais°s for the 
disproportionate number of «vo claims. 

One of these men, a well-k»own claim 
department superintendent ‘or one © 
the prominent companies in ° anhattan, 


said he believed that there are more per 
sonal injury suits pending in the New 
York courts at this moment than in any 
large city of America in proportion 1 
the number of cars. While this may - 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Cochrane Month Drive 
Goes Over the Top 


ANNOUNCE WINNERS AT DINNER 





litan Forgery Bond Producers 
art Nation Surety Now Ready for 
30th Anniversary Drive 





Upwards of fifty salesmen connected 
with the metropolitan forgery bond di- 
vision vi the National Surety attended 
4 dinner last Friday night at the Adver- 
tising Club of New, York in honor of J. 
Cochrane, vice-president in charge of this 
division. It was a gala occasion for 
those present, inasmuch as they had gone 
over the top in premium production dur- 
ing March which was observed as Coch- 
rane Month. In fact, the forgery bond 
production during the month was the 
highest in the history of the department, 
being well over the previous high mark 
ot $75,000 recorded in November of last 
rear, 
rhe leader was M. U. Roberts, who 
has becn with the company for the past 
four years and has always stood high in 
production. Mr. Roberts came into in- 
surance work from the glass business 
and was entirely new to insurance meth- 
ods of selling. Second was J. C. Mur- 
phy, who was formerly on the selling 
force of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. and third was Robert G. Chase, who 
was a stock broker before joining the 
National Surety. M. L. Weil, who 
ranked fourth, was a candy salesman 
previous to his connection with the com- 
pany. As this line-up of occupations in- 
dicates, none of the salesmen in the 
forgery bond division were in insurance 
positions before joining the National 
Surety. 

67% Ahead of Last Year 


Not only has this division tallied a 
high volume for March but N. Lewsen, 
resident vice-president under Mr. Coch- 
rane, made known the fact that it shows 
a 67% increase so far this year over 
the same period of last year. Mr. Lew- 
sen, who is regarded as a rattling good 
salesmanager by his men, made a few 
remarks in appreciation of the good 
work done and then presented Mr. 
Cochrane with a desk fountain pen set, 
containing two pens all ready for usage. 
In accepting them Mr. Cochrane said: 
“My promise to you is that I will never 
use these pens to sign anything which 
is not of a constructive nature.” 

In the talks which followed the dom- 
inant note was co-operation for the big 
thirtieth anniversary drive of the Na- 
tional Surety which is expected to net 
a gain of $2,000,000 in premium volume. 
So dead in earnest are the National 
Surety agents and erecutives to make 
this goal that a special campaign com- 
mittee has been appointed with Presi- 
dent E. A. St. John at its head and a 
new publication called “Let’s Go,” has 
been sent out advising the field force of 
the details of the drive. 


Burglary Department Experiment 


H. J. Lofgren, vice-president and 
comptroller, the next speaker, told of an 
interesting experiment which was being 
made in the burglary department by 
which ten young men were given inten- 
sive training at the home office and then 
Sent out in the field to assist agents in 
closing burglary business. He said that 
the first man who went out closed $5,000 
of business during his first month. This 
training is under the direction of Vice- 
President R. A, Algire. 

. QO. Garner, general counsel of the 
National Surety and New York Jndem- 
nity, stressed the point in his talk that 
the forzery bond department should be 
congratulated for having achieved such 
a tne record in so short a time. He 
said that the oldest member of the de- 
Partment has been with the company for 
only seven years. 

r. Garner pointed out that the com- 
pany has been fortunate in holding up 
[es volume over a period of some seven 
ees because departments, such as the 

orgery bond, had gone ahead while 
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some others had gone behind. After 
his talk Mr. Cochrane aptly coined the 
slogan, “We must go over,” which he 
said could very well be the keynote of 
the thirtieth anniversary drive. 





E. M. Allen on “Stagnation” 


Edward M. Allen, vice-president of 
both companies, followed Mr. Garner 
and his talk was well delivered and full 
of inspiration. When Mr. Allen first 
joined the company he had been told by 
some that the National Surety was not 
an organization of departments all work- 
ing together but that they all were in- 
tent on knocking each other and thought 
only of themselves. A few months with 
the company convinced Mr. Allen that 
this was decidedly not the case. 

The feature of Mr. Allen’s talk was 
when he told those present not to be all 
puffed up over the attainment of one 
production goal. He said: “Unless we 
constantly strive to go ahead we will 
reach a point of stagnation which is cer- 
tainly not the desire of the National 
Surety Company.” 

On Saturday morning the forgery 
bond division went into a sales session 
to map out its part in the $2,000,000 cam- 
paign. 


SCISSORS AND PASTE CONTEST 








Employers’ Liability Presents Ist Prize 
to Sal. Marx of Vicksburg for 
Best Clippings 
Sal. Marx of Vicksburg, Miss., is the 
winner of the $25 prize in the Scissors 
and Paste contest which the Employers’ 
Liability has staged for the past few 
months. Mr. Marx sent in an array 
of more than forty clippings, giving the 
gruesome details of accidents which had 
occurred in his part of the country. All 
of these could easily be followed up for 

business. 

The second prize of $10 was awarded 
to A. F. Welch of C. F. Richardson & 
Co., Inc., of Gardner, Mass., and the 
third prize of $5 was won by Donald J. 
McNeil of the company’s Boston office. 
A long list of agents won honorable 
mention. The judges were E. C. Stone, 
U. S. manager; J. J. Murray, superin- 
tendent of the production department, 
and Arthur D. Grose, superintendent of 
publicity. 





H. S. STROTHER WITH CENTURY 


Henry S. Strother has been made field 
manager for the Century Indemnity to 
handle Virginia and North and South 
Carolina with headquarters at Richmond. 
Mr. Strother, a graduate of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, was formerly 
with the United States F. & G. where 
he was first a special agent and then 
superintendent of liability at its branch 
office in Richmond. 


CLAIM MEN HEAR C. A. VERRILL 





Get Explanation of New Longshoremen’s 
Compensation Act; Other Speakers 
At Spring Meeting 





The spring meeting of the New York 
Claim Association was given at the Yale 
Club, New York, on April 21. . Edward 
A. Willoughby, president of the associa- 
tion, presided. The guests included 
Harry Goss, commissioner of labor of 
New Jersey; Francis J. Taylor, sheriff of 
Kings County, New York, and Dr. Kess- 
ler, chief medical advisor, New Jersey 
State Labor Department. 

The speakers were Charles A. Verrill, 
United States commissioner, who is 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the new Federal law known 
as the longshoremen’s and harbor work- 
ers’ compensation act; James M. Whip- 
ple, newly appointed member of the New 
York State Industrial Board, and former 
Industrial Commissioner Henry  D. 
Sayer. 

Commissioner Verrill’s address was 
most timely, especially for the reason 
that all insurance companies, shipping 
interests and stevedoring operators were 
anxious to know, and from an authorita- 
tive source, the commission’s plans for 
the operation of the law. This was given 
in considerable detail by Commissioner 
Verrill, 

The next speaker, Commissioner 
Whipple, spoke at some length as to the 
ambitions with respect to reforming New 
York compensation procedure and a re- 
vision from the administrative aspect. 

Mr. Sayer, who at present is secretary 
of the New York State Industrial Survey 
Commission, advised those present of his 
commission’s activities during the past 
few months in conducting an inquiry in- 
to matters pertaining to compensation, 
labor problems and industry in general. 

It is the purpose of the commission 
to make such recommendations as will 
correct and improve conditions generally. 

The meeting was concluded by reports 
rendered by the various committee chair- 
men. 





ENTERS NEWSPAPER WORK 


Dwight B. Claar, formerly assistant 
superintendent of agents in Iowa, for the 
Woodmen’s Accident Insurance Co. of 
Lincoln, Neb., has resigned his position 
with that company to become associated 
with the editorial staff of the “Register 
and Tribune.” Des Moines. Mr. Claar 
began his work with the “Register and 
Tribune” on April 1. 





REPRESENT ROYAL INDEMNITY 


The McGrew-Velander Agency, Inc., 
of Galesburg, Ill, has been appointed a 
general agent of the Royal Indemnity. 





W. E. Small, President 


Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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STODDARD’S REPORT ON MAY 10 





Postponed From May 2; City Agent 
Designations To-Be Made Known 
At That Time 
The report of Colonel Francis R. Stod- 
dard, arbitrator for the appointment of 
city agencies under the acquisition and 
field supervision surety cost rules, will 
not be submitted on May 2 as previously 

announced. 

Due to unforeseen developments it has 
been postponed and a meeting has been 
called of the New York City agency 
committee for May 10 at the National 
Bureau offices. At this time Colonel 
Stoddard will submit his findings and 
designations will be made at that time 





TALKS ON SAFETY 


Floyd N. Dull, manager of the New 
York office of the Commercial Casualty, 
was the principal speaker at the lunch- 
eon meeting of the Hudson County 
Safety Council, which was held at the 
— Club in Jersey City last Mon- 

ay. 





ALBANY BRANCH MOVES 


Due to increased business during the 
past year, the Albany branch office of 
the Metropolitan Casualty, which is un- 
der the management of L. D. Bates, 
moved yesterday from 75 State street to 
larger quarters in the State Bank build- 
ing, Albany. 





Personal Injury Cases 


(Continued from page 28) 


may not be true, it at least gives insur- 
ance men something to think about. 
Companies Deluged with Claims 

Most of the companies’ heads visited 
acknowledged that they have a large 
number of suits pending in both the low- 
er and the higher courts and that the 
situation at times seems desperate. The 
court calendars are crowded as never 
before, it seems. Some of the courts are 
years behind in trying cases. 

An attorney for one of the large com- 
panies in the uptown district of New 
York told of the difficulty he has had in 
getting cases tried over in Brooklyn. He 
said the processes of the law seem to 
move very slowly in that borough. The 
courts for the first and second district of 
Brooklyn are a year behind on jury 
cases, he said, and the New York Su- 
preme Court is about two years behind 
with its cases. 

He went on to say: that despite the 
sporadic attempts that are made to clear 
up the calendars, the situation does not 
seem to clarify itself up to any appreci- 
able extent. He thought that a large 
number of the personal injury cases have 
little or no merit. He says he has no 
difficulty disposing of his non-jury cases 
in New York, the Bronx or even Brook- 
lyn; but that the jury cases seem espe- 
cially hard to dispose of. 

Asked if he took many cases into court 
he said he went into the courts for his 
company when he saw that the demands 
of the plaintiff were absolutely unrea- 
sonable. He mentioned one or two con- 
crete cases that he had tried. One of 
these, while he lost it, was counted as a 
moral victory for the company. The 
plaintiff had asked for $1,000 damages 
and the judgment was for only $50. 

Says Companies Must Fight 

Asked what he believed to be a pos- 
sible solution for the situation with re- 
gard to non-meritorious claims he de- 
clared that the only thing to do was to 
keep fighting them and that he believed 
that most of the companies were doing 
that; that they were fighting such ille- 
gitimate claims as never before. 

A superintendent of claims, who is also 
a vice-president of his company, said it 
was his opinion that to settle with the 
plaintiff in every case meant to encour- 
age some of then: in bad policies. He 
said his company had hundreds of claims 
still pending in the courts and that they 
were trying to settle them as rapidly as 
possible. 
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Insuring The Airplane 
By CHARLES H. HOLLAND, 
President Independence and Independent Fire 


We still are inclined to look to the 
future for the day when commercial 
aviation will be firmly established in this 
country. It seems hardly possible that 
it already is upon us. We still gaze 
aloft curiously at the passing of an oc- 
casional plane, scarcely realizing that it 
probably is one of the many which daily 
rise from our numerous flying fields in 
order to transport mail, express pack- 
ages or even, it may be, passengers from 
city to city. The airplane has taken its 
place in our commercial scheme while 
yet we were regarding it as a novel toy. 

The underwriter was among the first 
to recognize the significance of airplanes 
in the field of transportation. While 
the public at large continued to regard 
them as risky conveyances in which only 
the most adventurous would ride, insur- 
ance men began to think of them as po- 
tential insurance risks. 

The first attempts to insure aircraft 
were made several years ago, but due to 
the absence of experience and the con- 
sequent difficulty of making fair and 
adequate rates, the experiment was not 
a success. 

The first effort to give the airplane 
complete insurance coverage came when, 
last summer, the Independence Compa- 
nies offered, in their “All-in-One” air- 
craft policy, protection against the major 
hazards of flying. It was a startling, 
almost daring thing to do, causing a 
great amount of discussion in insurance 
and aviation circles, but experience is 
justifying the experiment. 

Aviation and Auto Insurance Compared 


There are many fundamental points in 
aviation insurance and automobile in- 


surance which are quite similar. Such 
familiar forms of protection as those 
against fire, theft, accidental damage, 
windstorm and the hazards of trans- 
portation are found in the “All-in-One” 
policy and they form a barrier which 
shuts out practically any possibility of 
loss through damage done to the plane. 
The people and property in the plane 
are protected by such coverages as per- 
sonal accident, passenger liability, cargo 
risks, and compensation and employers’ 
liability. Just as in the case of the auto- 
mobile, the airplane is a potential cause 
of accidénts out of which property dam- 
age or personal injury claims might 
arise. To protect the plane owner in 
such contingencies, public liability and 
property damage insurance is made 
available, 

To regard the airplane as an insur- 
ance risk seems basically sound and we 
have little hesitancy in writing these va- 
rious coverages in sizable amounts. 
There remains practically no valid rea- 
son for those owning or operating planes 
to be without complete insurance pro- 
tection. 

As stated above commercial aviation 
already is a reality. This, however, by 
no means infers that it has even begun 
to assume the importance which advanc- 
ing time is sure to give it. The airplane 
is bound to become a tremendous factor 
in the world of commerce and every in- 
surance man should take great pride in 
the thought that the institution which he 
represents is doing much to promote its 
employment. Surely no agent will over- 
look the possibilities of profit offered by 
this newest coverage. 


GAS PLANT EXPLOSIONS 

An interesting article on “Underwrit- 
ing Absorption Gasoline Plants” ap- 
peared in the Southern California num- 
per of the “Underwriters’ Keport” of 
San Francisco, written by ‘thomas V. 
Hiumphreys, Los Angeles pranch mana- 
ger ot the. Bankers & Shippers and Pa- 
cific Fire. in discussing recent explo- 
sions he said: 

“Within the past few weeks report of 
a rather serious damage to the plant of 
the General Petroleum Co. situated in 
the Ventura field has come to our atten- 
tion, also report of a blow-out on the 
supply line which brings this gas into 
the Los Angeles district. This blow- 
out occurred in the vicinity of Glendale. 
The pipe line and all plant fittings con- 
nected with the operation are heavy, 
seamless tubing, welded at the joints, 
and tested for high pressure purposes. 


Causes Not Charted 


“Local operators admit of no knowl- 
edge for the cause of these recent ex- 
plosions. It is our personal conviction 
that nothing is known of the cause or 
causes of these recent explosions. The 
natural pressure in the gas supply pipe 
line is reported as varying from 30 to 
250 pounds, and this is unassisted by 
any mechanical contrivance. Therefore, 


it is reasonable to assume that there is‘ 


scme unknown chemical action which in- 
creases the gas pressures. Ordinary tem- 
perature changes will undoubtedly cause 
expansion and contraction in both the 
pipe line and its contents, which would 
make pressure changes, but it is not rea- 
scnable to believe that this alone would 
increase pressures to the point where 
they become dangerous and uncontrol- 
lable. ; 

“These views are personal deductions 
from observable loss effects, and may be 
wholly unsupportable by engineering rule 
and practice. We do not wish to go on 
record as saying that all plants are sus- 


_Fire-Casualty Liaison 


There is one subject about which ex- 
ecutives at the present time do not de- 
sire to be quoted. At least The Eastern 
Underwriter has been unable to dig up 
any interviews for publication on the 
subject from executives of wide prom. 
inence in the business. That subject js 
liaison between fire and casualty com. 
panies with respect to automobile insur. 
ance. Theer is a great deal of confy. 
sion caused by the fact that each has its 
own organizations and on some points 
they cannot get together, to the confy- 
sion of agents. 

The situation is pretty well described 
by the following paragraph written by 
the president of a leading casualty com. 
pany: 

“I would not care to be quoted on the 
subject, but as you well know, on ac. 
count of the multiplicity of states, and 
multiplicity of sorts of insurance compa- 
nies, the business is in more or less of a 
confusion. This is especially true with 
regard to property damage and collision 
insurance on automobiles. There is no 
uniformity of rates or of acquisition cost 
as between the fire companies writing 
these lines of business and the casualty 
companies. It has come to be recog- 
nized that competition in our business 
except as to service, is harmful to every. 
body, so that there-can be no question 
but that some sort of a cure ought to be 
effected. The probabilities are that our 
various bureaus should not be erected as 
to the characters of the company, but as 
to the sort of business written. That 
would eliminate the confusing elements,” 








ceptible to the same explosion as is ap- 
parent on the Ventura field supply, or 
so far as we are aware, this is not a 
general situation in our other California 
fields, or in the mid-continent oil fields.” 
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For over eighteen years, 
the Commercial Casualty has 
served agents and policyhold- 
ers. Its growth is the best 
criteria of the caliber of its 
service. When it began oper- 
ations in 1909, the company 
had a capital of $250,000. To- 
day it is an organization with 
a surplus to policyholders of 
over $5,000,000 and a capital 
of $2,500,000. You will like 
the type of men and the ideals 
of the Commercial Casualty— 
and once an agent for the 
Commercial — ALWAYS a 
Commercial Agent. 
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What Boston Stock Company Producers 





Think Of Massachusetts Compulsory Car Act 


Mezis Four Times As Much Work As Formerly; Rates and Commissions Are Lower; Underwriting and 
Rating Powers of Companies Reduced; Harrassed by Questions At Desk and Over Telephone; 
Interferes With Other Lines of Insurance; Commissioner Favors Act 





By CLARENCE AXMAN 


\ \ssachusetts, the first state to have insurance department supervision 


and | 
into ©, °¢ 
comp' 
Verm 


sory automobile insurance act.” 
it adopted financial responsibility motor car insurance acts. 


meer in the adoption of numerous other legal protective devices, put 
° . P “é 
‘ration on January 1 this year a measure popularly known as “the 


This spring, New Hampshire and 


\any other states flirted with the compulsory insurance proposition— 


an ep 
sylvai 
While 
there 


lemic of such bills were introduced—but they were killed in Penn- 
a, Maryland, Indiana, New Jersey, California, Wisconsin and Ohio? 
ihe insurance men in the latter states have breathed a sigh of relief, 
s no telling how long the lightning can be stayed because there is an 


unmistakable legislative trend which will make it possible eventually in many 
states -some think in most of the states—for a man to collect damages if 
he has been maimed or otherwise mistreated through the carelessness or 
criminality of the driver of an automobile. 


Revolt of the Pedestrian 


In a way it is the revolt of the pedes- 
tian, not only against reckless drivers 
Lut against the arrogance of drivers. 
‘he sneers of the automobilist as he just 
misses you and shouts, “Why in hell 
don’t you look where you’re going?” and 
other road and thoroughfare insults are 
gradually going home to rest. The meek 


pedestrian is out for revenge. He wants. 


to collect and he is going to drive off 
the road and out of the realm of motor 
car ownership all persons who can’t make 
good out of their pocket or out of an 
insurance company’s when those drivers 
break a man’s arm or shatter his nervous 
system by their driving culpabilities. 

The aim of the present writer is not 
to be philosophical and prophetic about 
compulsory automobile insurance per se. 
He will not be dogmatic as to whether 
this act is paving the way towards state 
insurance, Or government insurance, or 
socialism ; or whether these laws are nec- 
essary or not; but his objective is to 
answer the questions that are heard all 
over the country wherever insurance men 
gather, viz: 

“How’s that Massachusetts Act operat- 
ing and what do the insurance agents 
think of it? Are they making a lot of 
money; are they happy or miserable; are 
they giad the law was passed? Has it 
made their work easy or hard?” 

Whenever an insurance man of Iowa 


or Illinois or New York, for that matter, 
asks any company head office man for 
the answer to these questions, he is pret- 
ty apt to receive the reply: “It’s too 
carly ‘> tell yet. Wait until it gets go- 
Ing a little longer. You know agents 
take 2 lot of time to pay balances; it is 
too ¢ ly to get a line on what is hap- 
Penin; in the courts and with the juries, 
and wh the regulations, and you can’t 
tell m) -h about claim experience in just 
a few :nonths.” 
A Visit to Massachusetts 

_ Its: med to the writer that withhold- 
ng ju: <ments on an act which has been 
M op:.ation four months is putting on 
conser atism a little bit thick; and so he 
Went ' Massachusetts to make a survey 
of thc situation. While there he saw 
the insurance commissioner, important 
Stner.' agents and other producers. He 
called upon the stock companies and 
Upon the mutuals, and had a talk with 
the R:vistrar who has to issue the li- 
ti withhold them; he talked to 


'epartments and to newspapers; 


and even saw a lawyer or two. In brief, 
here is what he found: 

The Commissioner of Massachusetts, 
Wesley L. Monk, is strong for the act, 
despite the fact that the new law has 
greatly increased his responsibilities, has 
turned his office at times into a court 
room where as tough taxi-drivers as are 
to be found in the world pray that they 
shall not be deprived of their insurance. 
It has given him tremendous rate arbi- 
tration powers. 

Frank Goodwin, the registrar of motor 
vehicles, thinks the act is fine and be- 
lieves it is working out satisfactorily. 

The stock companies are generally tak- 
ing a position of “watch and wait” for 
more details of the law’s operation be- 
fore they are saying much about it. 
However, they doubt whether the rate 
level is high enough; they don’t like be- 
ing forced to insure people without in- 
spection or underwriting. They are 
against the law as it has been drafted 
in Massachusetts. 

The newspapers are satisfied that the 
act is a progressive step which will bene- 
fit the public. 

The general agents and agents seen 
in Boston are decidedly antagonistic to 
the act. The agents in the small towns 
are divided. 

The mutual companies are not enthu- 
siastic and on another page of this paper 
give their views in detail. 


Agents Not Rolling in Newly Found 
Wealth 


All the different viewpoints will be dis- 
cussed in this issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, including, of course, the opin- 
ion of Commissioner Monk, but I will 
start the symposium with a discussion 
of the irritants of the act as described 
to me by leading production concerns in 
Boston so that if there are agents in 
the country who .think that they . will 
have a rebirth with a golden spoon in 
their mouths if their states pass compul- 
sory automobile insurance legislation, 
and that all that it will be necessary for 
them to do will be to sit behind a desk 
and rake in the shekels which will be 
offered to them on a silver platter they 
had better revise their views. 

To understand the situation one must 
first know what the law provides. In 
brief, it applies only to persons who have 
been injured, or killed, as a result of an 
automobile accident. Recovery may be 
had in actions for death in sums not less 
than $500 nor greater than $10,000. The 


A Czar of the Roads 





WESLEY E. MONK 


Wesley E. Monk, Insurance Commis- 
stoner of Massachusetts, is now one of 
the most powerful insurance commis- 
stoners in the country. While the Massa- 
chusetts Department has always been in 
the front rank of insurance supervision 
the passage of the Massachusetts financial 
responsibility motor insurance act has 
given him the commissioner new sway, as 
he not only fixes the rates but with the 
mctor register commissioner and a repre- 
sentative of the Attorney General’s office 
he decides the problem of whether a com- 
pany must continue on a line when it 
wants to get off. 








act has nothing to do with payment of 
damages for property injury. It does not 
include operators of public carriers. As 
the act strictly and solely deals with the 
liability of paid damages it inures to the 
benefit only of those injured persons who 
are themselves free from blame and who 
had nothing to do with the accident be- 
cause of their carelessness. Injured per- 
sons must prove that their injuries are 
due to the carelessness of the operators 
of the automobile. The act applies only 
to those who have been injured within 
limits of Massachusetts and upon high- 
ways or public roads of Massachusetts. 
It does not apply to non-resident owners 
of automobiles, who because of the short- 
ness of time that they are within Mas- 
sachusetts are not required to register 
their automobiles in that state. 

The Different Forms of Security 

The act calls for the furnishing of one 
of three forms of security, which makes 
certain that court judgments within said 
limits will be paid. 

The power of the state grows out of 
the fact that you cannot drive an auto- 
mobile until it is resistered. The owner 


must arrange for this security in one of 

the following thred forms: 

A.—Motor vehicle liability policy of the 
so-called $5,000 and $10,000 limits. 





B.—Motor vehicle liability bond within 
these same limits. 

C—A deposit of $5,000 in cash or securi- 
ties. 

At the start it should be stated that 
the bond alternative need not be consid- 
ered for the reason that few bonds are 
written. Occasionally, a man goes to a 
casualty or surety company and asks 
about the bond feature. Then he finds 
that the rates are about the same for the 
bonds and the insurance and there are 
several reasons why insurance is more 
desirable than bonds, so far as meeting 
the requirements of this act is con- 
cerned; so he takes the insurance cer- 
tificate instead. 

Very few people are making $5,000 de- 
posit. This puts it up to the car-owner 
to secure liability insurance. 

he company gives a certificate to the 
owner stating that it has issued such a 
policy. Armed with this certificate the 
car-owner makes application for regis- 
tration, and without such an insurance 
certificate the car cannot be registered. 


Commissioner Has Great Rate Power 


Under the new law the Insurance Com- 
missioner has great power. The princi- 
pal power is that he fixes the rates. The 
insurance against liability for death or 
personal injuries arises out of operation 
of motor vehicles on the highways of the 
Commonwealth. By September 1, 1927, 
he must fix new rates. 

Commissioner Monk was asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter this week whether 
new rates will include any back experi- 
ence or whether they will be based en- 
tirely on the. experience since January 1 
when the law went into effect. He said 
that only this year’s experience will be 
used. 

The Commissioner has no power to de- 
termine the merits of any claim or fix 
the damage to be paid in any case. If an 
insurance company or a surety company 
cancels a policy or a bond, or refuses 
to write one, the automobile owner may 
file a written complaint with the Insur- 
ance Commissioner who is a member of 
the Board of Appeal on Motor Vehicle 
Liability Policies and Bonds. Hearings 
are held in the Department and so far 
a very large percentage of the hearings 
have been against the insurance compa- 
nies. Naturally, the companies have 
been cold to writing taxicab drivers, but 
they have been compelled to do so in all 
cases except where it is shown that the 
driver is persistently reckless or crim- 
inal. The motor vehicle state registrar 
sits with the Commissioner on this board 
and they are working in harmony. 


Little Control of Underwriting 

The fact that the insurance companies 
have so little control over this under- 
writing is one of the principal grievances 
against the Massachusetts act. They 
have to take the business that comes, 
good or bad, and it must be very bad in- 
deed before they can convince the board 
that they may get off the risk. 

The writer attended one of these board 
hearings where a chauffeur who had had 
three accidents in a few months was on 
the grill. He claimed that none of the 
accidents was his fault and that, especial- 
ly, it was not his fault in the case under 
review where a drunken driver was driv- 
ing a car with one hand while his arm 
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was around the waist of a manicure girl. 
Commissioner Monk, however, thought 
that the percentage of accident frequency 
in the case of this driver was so great 
that he should be driven off the road, 
and said: “If you have three accidents 
in three months and keep up that ratio 
you will have twelve accidents at the end 
of the year.” 

So far as Boston is concerned, if there 
is any belief that motor car owners are 
strolling in great numbers into the in- 
surance offices, handing over business in 
great volumes without solicitation, it is 
erroneous. Three or four of the large 


Surety Underwriters, the 2.2% was add- 
ed. The general agents claim that this 
is insufficient and are now preparing 
data to show what their overhead and 
other expenses are. They claim that a 
general agency in Boston uses up 8% 
of the premiums in overhead expense of 
running an office. Furthermore, the mo- 
tor car premiums are small. Records 
have to be made and there is a great deal 
of additional work in the accounting de- 
partments. 

For instance, the motor vehicle regis- 
tration application must be made out in 
triplicate and contains a great deal of 





The Siege of the Taxi Drivers 








How Grand and Noble Chauffeurs try to look as they appear before Massa- 
chusetts Commissioners insisting that there be no cancellation of their insurance 


because of accidents. 





insurance offices have big signs in the 
windows saying: “Compulsory Automo- 
bile Insurance on Sale Here,” but there 
were no long line of patrons waiting at 
the counters. In fact, the writer saw 
only one or tw persons in each of the 
offices having these signs and he was in- 
formed that there was little “over the 
counter” business. Even strangers who 
did come in for insurance were not very 
cordially greeted. Insurance men in- 
stinctively look with suspicion on a pro- 
spective buyer who enters the office and 
whom they have not seen before. There 
is no way of looking the person up and 
it does not appeal to agents to write in 
this hit-or-miss fashion. 


Tremendous Increase in Work of 
Insurance Offices 


It is the general opinion of all the 
general agents seen by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter’s representative that the work 
of their offices is greatly increased. One 
prominent insurance man said that the 
labor of writing such policies is about 
three or four times as much as ordinary 
insurance production operation. Fur- 
thermore, the business is not profitable. 
A general agent, for instance, is paid 
only 17.2%, out of which brokers get 
10%. At the start the general agents 
were to get only 15% but after confer- 
ences with the companies at the offices 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 


information, such as “Is the vehicle 
owned by you individually, jointly, by a 
co-partnership, by an association, or by 
a corporation?” There must be extend- 
ed descriptions of the moto: vehicle. 
Some of the smaller brokers have even 
gone to the extent of taking registration 
blanks to the registrar of motor vehicles 
at Commonwealth Pier, Boston, and get- 
ting the name plates themselves and de- 
livering them to the assured. 


Disgusted With the Detail 


One of the leading agents in Boston 
said he was disgusted with the detail and 
expense of the act and has not spent a 
dollar to get new business. 

“How can you expect a profit on this 
business,” he said, “when rates are lower 
on motor car insurance than they were 
before the act was effective? Commis- 
sions also are lower. The detail work 
is tremendous. Furthermore, we have to 
get a lot of information for people that 
we never saw before who expect just as 
good service from us on motor car insur- 
ance as they do on the other lines we 
write, and if we never see them again we 
will be the gainers.” 

Agents claim that they have to be 
walking encyclopedias so far as this act 
is concerned. They not only have to 
answer a barrage of queries from clients 
but from many other people they meet 
in their social life. In one office the 


writer was told that the number of ques- 
tions pouring in over the telephone was 
exceedingly irritating. It not only meant 
taking the time of clerks and others, but 
members of the firm while talking to 
clients about other forms of insurance 
were constantly interrupted to go to the 
telephone to answer questions of per- 
sonal clients and friends. Doctors and 
lawyers also do a lot of telephoning to 
the insurance offices. 


“Nervous Shock” Cases Spring Up 


“It is quite amazing,” said one agent 
who has a number of friends who are 
physicians, “the number of people who 
think they have been injured in some 
way in accidents where there would have 
been no injuries or damages asked a 
year ago. A man or woman will get in 
an accident and in a while you will see 
them walking around apparently in full 
possession of their health, yet they will 
claim they have suffered shock to their 
nervous systems for which they should 
be compensated.” 

Another — general 


agent protested 


—_ 


as 
are concerned,” said one genera! agent 
“there is an interesting human nterest 
angle. Some of these men, who (former. 


ly did $2,000 or $3,000 a year in <utomo. 
bile business are now doing a grvat deal 
more than that. If they have a 


‘onsid- 
erable sum of money in their pos -ession 
some of them are apt to grow careless 
not remit the premiums and us° them 
for other purposes, on the theory that 
they are flush and need not worry about 
money. Among other evils they may 
allow their customers unusual credit. 

“There is another type of agent who 
uses his automobile premiums 1) clean 
up his old fire and casualty insurance 
accounts. It certainly is turning he jn. 
surance business upside down when q 
casualty agent will give to a fire com. 
pany the money he collects for liability 


premiums, 
Not Enough People to Handle 
Registrations 
Another interesting point is the dis- 
turbance among automobile owners be- 
cause the registration department of the 





Night Work Scene 





Insurance agency offices find considerable additional labor in hemdling business 
under the Massachusetts act, necessitating much night work. 





against the tremendous amount of detail 
work that the act had dumped into his 
office in one lump. He said that instead 
of business flowing in all throughout the 
year, as formerly, it came in spurts. This 
office had 20,000 or more policies that 
had to be written as of January 1, and 
not only written but delivered. It af- 
fected every department of the ‘office. 
The general agent pointed to some tired- 
looking bookkeepers who, he said, had 
been working until midnight for three 
nights to take care of the deluge of 
checks requiring many bookkeeping en- 
tries. He had to put on twenty-five ad- 
ditional people to handle this business 
the first of the year. 

Furthermore, there is the important 
subject of collections. Some of the gen- 
eral agents said it was too early yet to 
tell how the collection feature would 
work out but it has many irritating as- 
pects. The Auto Car Owners’ Mutual 
is said to be giving a four-months’ credit. 
Investment companies are being formed 
on an auto finance basis, sometimes for 
making monthly premiums possible. 

“So far as the smaller town agents 


state is not sufficiently organised yet 
to handle this great wave of istra- 
tions. 

“There have been a number «— cases 
where a man’s registration blan’. or in- 
surance certificate was signed © \(, for 
some reason or other, he did not © gister 
his car,” said an agent. “You cannot 
blame that on the registratio: office. 
Some people are careless and inc ‘icrent 
and do not follow a transaction ugh. 
So the insurance office must no y the 
registrar when a certificate is ca: clled. 
A man comes in and tells us he «1s not 
used his registration applicatio:. We 
say, ‘All right, we will cancel i: We 
notify the registrar. The next ‘ay he 
says, ‘I am going to register 1) cat. 
We give him a new insurance cer! icate. 
In the meantime, the registrar, wien he 
finds out about the cancellation of the in- 
surance certificate puts the matter of the 


cancelled registration into the hards of 
the state police. The man goes ov! with 
his new registration, which is periectly 
proper, and may be stopped by thie state 
police and the certificate taken away, all 
through misunderstanding and failure to 
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know about the second visit of the man 
io the insurance office. 


Companies, of course, are permitted to 

neel policies for non-payment of pre- 
_ but there has been some irritation 
yest by the fact that where there have 
re: such cancellation notices and the 
or) really paid the premium to some 
authorize’ agent or broker. The Insur- 
ance CO! missioner has taken the posi- 
tion that the payment to an agent or duly 


licensed | -oker is payment to the com- 
pany and protects the insured. 
In a statement to the public about this 
confusion, Commissioner Monk says: 


“It causcs unnecessary confusion and 
to issue a notice to an insured 


yan 
een the policy for non-payment of 
premium yho has paid it as aforesaid 
and enta''s unnecessary, work for all con- 
cerned. li 1s much easier for a company 
or its avent to ascertain whether the 
insured bas paid his premium as stated 
and if in vy Case a notice of cancellation 


for non-pryment is erroneously issued, 
the company or its agent should forth- 


with rect:'y the error with as little an- 
s . : ” 
noyance i) the insured as possible. 
Some of the brokers doing a small 
business in all lines of insurance have 


found the compulsory motor car act 
working so unsatisfactorily for them that 
they have gone into the life insurance 
business. Paul C. Sanborn, a well-known 
Boston general agent of a life company, 
told me he knew of a number of such 
cases. 


Commissioner Monk’s Views 


As was stated earlier in this article, 
Commissioner of Insurance Wesley E. 
Monk is enthusiastic about the law, al- 
though whether it will be perfect or not 
he will not prophesy at the present time. 
He admits some defects but says there 
will be no legislative amendments drawn 
up until the act has been in operation 
for some time yet so that their need 
can be more clearly visualized. He is 
not paying much attention to complaints 
from brokers that they cannot live under 
the act. He declares that where insur- 
ance is compulsory the work of the brok- 
er is not important or difficult enough 
to add any more to the acquisition cost 
than is now the case. He believes that 
some agents and brokers are making a 
lot more money now than they did and 
he says he knows of one agent in a small 
town whose automobile premiums have 
been in excess of $40,000 since the first 
of the year. 


Discusses the Law 


In discussing the aim of the law, some- 
thing about its operation and some other 
points of interest, the commissioner said 
this week : 

“The main underlying purpose of this 
law is not so much to protect the indi- 
vidual motor vehicle owner as it is to 
furnish security out of which persons in- 
jured by the motor vehicle owner’s car, 
whether operated by himself or by his 
expressed or implied consent, may be 
able to satisfy their damages. Of course, 
the law of civil liability has not been 
changed and is as heretofore, that the 
owner or person driving the car must be 
solely responsible for the accident with 


no contributory cause on the part of the 


injured person, 


‘This law not only compels the motor 
Vehicle owners to furnish the certificate 
above sta\ 


ed, but also compels the carry- 
ig companies to write the coverage if 


the person applying for coverage is a 
Proper risk. Any person who is refused 
Msuranc: or who after having received 
Msurance is notified of cancellation for 
any Cause has a right to file a complaint 
— Board of Appeal, consisting of 
i: omnussioner of Insurance, the Reg- 
me Motor. Vehicles, and an Assist- 
a ttorney-General, who will notify 
ao” of a hearing and will deter- 
Pte © question as to whether or not 
thane o to issue or the cancellation is 
an aa 'c and whether or not the appli- 


& proper risk. 
here tha; 7 


It may be said 
the Appeal Board has func- 





tioned to some degree but not in any 
larger number of cases up to the present 
time. 


i Piteey Object of Law Satisfied 


“The law has not been in operation 
long enough to be able to draw any defi- 
rite conclusions from its operation as to 
public safety. It is certain, however, that 
the primary object of the law is being 
satisfied, that is, that everybody is fur- 
nishing the required security who desires 
to register his car. The number of cars 
registered so far this year has somewhat 
decreased compared with the figures of 
last year. This is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that whereas, hitherto privileges 
have been allowed for suspending pre- 
mium charges while the car is not being 
used in the winter, under the new law 
no such suspension privilege is possible 
and, therefore, the only way of obtain- 
ing the result of not paying insurance 
premiums while the car is laid up for 
the winter is to suspend obtaining regis- 
tration and number plates for that pe- 
riod. This law contemplates that the 
lawful possession of number plates and 
the insurance shall be concurrent and at 
least co-extensive. It is very doubtful if 
the law will to any substantial degree 
curtail the number of automobiles on our 
highway. It will undoubtedly remove 
from the highways a few cars but you 
know the psychology of people as well 
as I. Once a man and his family have 
the advantages of an automobile they are 
all very reluctant to be without the same 
and will make almost any sacrifice in 
order to retain it. The insurance charges 
are not sufficiently great, probably, as to 
make it impossible for most people to 
pay the same. 


“The people of Massachusetts have not , 


shown, so far as I know, any resistance 
or dissatisfaction with the law. Prac- 
tically everybody seems to be satisfied 
that such a law should exist. There has 
been some dissatisfaction with the pre- 
mium charges which were promulgated 
by me, and that is to be expected in any 
event. The problem of promulgating the 
initial rates for the statutory coverage 
was difficult, due to the fact that no 
such law has existed anywhere, and also 
due to the fact that hitherto only about 
thirty per cent. of the motor vehicle own- 
ers of Massachusetts have been insured. 
The lack of experience data, except such 
as was obtainable from the insurance 
companies covering the thirty per cent. 
made it difficult to arrive at premium 
charges, which the law required to be 
adequate, just, reasonable and non-dis- 
criminatory, with any scientific exactness. 
The net result of the premium charges 
for this year was to reduce the manual 
rates in the great Metropolitan center 
of Boston and surrounding cities and 
towns, about 25%, and to a somewhat 
less degree from the manual in the other 
outlying cities and towns. 


Rate Classification 


“The variety of classifications made 
the establishing of rates as applicable to 
these respective classifications difficult, 
particularly in some specific instances, 
such as taxicabs and public vehicles. 
There was an absolute void of credible 
experience, so far as taxicabs were con- 
cerned, because hitherto but very few 
taxicabs have carried insurance. We 
finally decided that taxicabs should pay 
in accordance with the hazard, that is, on 
a mileage basis. Many of the commer- 
cial vehicle owners were dissatisfied with 
the rates because of the fact that while 
they had hitherto been enjoying fleet 
rates, where a number of vehicles were 
owned by one owner, under this law 
such is not permissible, the law requir- 
ing the rates to be non-discriminatory, 
and the Attorney-General ruling that 
fleet rates were discriminatory. Further, 
while it was possible under the law to 
establish a merit rating plan for com- 
mercial vehicles, no such plan could be 
established which would be just, ade- 
quate and non-discriminatory owing to 
the lack of sufficient experience data. 

“You ask me whether I am of the 


opinion that this law will be of benefit 
to the public as a whole. In reply to 
this inquiry, may I say that when I be- 
gan to study this question of compulsory 
liability insurance, I was somewhat skep- 
tical as to its effects, but the more con- 
sideration I have given the matter, and 
that has been a great deal, the more con- 
vinced I am that not only should motor 
vehicle owners be compelled to certify 
as to their financial responsibility for 
damages which they cause to persons, 
which is surely secured by this law, but 
also I believe that within the law there 
are potential germs of obtaining great 
results toward accident prevention. This 
is to be brought about by the co-opera- 
tion of the insurance companies, the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles and the Ap- 
peal Board and the co-ordination of their 
work. Once the motoring public becomes 
aware of the fact that if they are negli- 
gent and reckless and cause accidents, 
they are likely to be off the highways 
entirely, not only as owners, because of 
their inability to obtain insurance, but 
as operators, because the Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles will not issue them an 
operator’s license, then the reaction will 
be beneficial. In other words, the motor 
vehicle owners of Massachusetts will 
eventually be brought to a state of mind 


where they will see that unless they con- 
duct themselves. properly on the high- 
ways and are careful in the operation of 
their motor vehicles they will not be 
permitted, in effect, to own or operate 
a car. Furthermore, while the burden 
is upon the Commissioner of Insurance 
to establish rates, in the last analysis the 
motor vehicle owners of the Common- 
wealth will make their own rates, because 
the companies are required to report in 
a most accurate and specific way through 
their bureau all data and experience fig- 
ures which will in any way effect rates, 
and it will be the experience of the mo- 
tor vehicle owners of Massachusetts 
which will furnish the figures upon which 
the rates will be based. The more care- 
ful those owners are, the lower the rates 
will be, and the less careful they are, 
the higher these rates will be. This fact 
in itself will have a psychological effect 
on the minds of those who are compelled 
to pay the rates, not only to see that 
they are careful in the operation of their 
cars but also to see that others are care- 
ful, in so far as they have any power 
in that direction. 

“On the whole, it must be said that the 
real results of this law rest on the fu- 
ture and we can only prophesy as to 
what that future will bring forth.” 








How Agents Outside Of Boston 
View Massachusetts Measure 


The Eastern Underwriter this week 
asked agents outside of Boston how the 
new compulsory insurance automobile act 
is operating; also whether they are for 
or against the measure. 
received follow: 


Some replies 


Charles S. Ashley & Sons, New Bedford: 


The insurance men of New Bedford 
are decidedly against this method of in- 
suring automobiles. There is a great deal 
of additional expense and work entailed 
in carrying out the new law, a great 
deal of which will be eliminated next 
year. Of course, a lot of the extra work 
is occasioned by the fact that we had 
to cancel pro rata all the existing poli- 
cies and write new contracts as of that 
date. The extra service given by the 
agents in filling out the applications to 
the Registrar of Motor Vehicles entails 
a great deal of work, as each application 
has to be signed in four different places, 
to say nothing of all the information that 
has to be obtained in the making out of 
the applications. 


“One thing the New Bedford Board did 
do was to get together and agree that 
they would not let these new policies go 
out of their hands without being paid for 
same. One of the reasons why I was 
very anxious to have the local board 
adopt this was the fact that our Regis- 
trar ef Motor Vehicles, Mr. Goodwin, is 
more or less in favor of the state doing 
this business and it would give him a 
grand opportunity to claim that the 
agents were not earning their commis- 
sion if they did not get their money for 
these policies and call upon his office’ to 
cancel the same. 


In regard to the volume, I should say 
that our business had about doubled and 
as yet I cannot state how we stand finan- 
cially in regard to commissions, not hav- 
ing had a chance. to compare the year’s 
figures with last year’s. 

Another thing which is quite a lot of 
bother is the fact that we have to write 


every new policy on a pro rata basis 
from the date of issue to January 1, 
1928. This gives us a different rate every 
day in the year and it is impossible to 
quote a rate without having the proper 
day’s rate sheet in your pocket. 

In regard to commissions, I think that 
the 17.2% proposition is most unfair; 
that it is impossible for a general agent 
to do business on a 7.2 commission after 
paying the broker 10%. Personally, I 
think that if this was made 20% flat 
everyone in the business would be per- 
fectly happy. I would also go one step 
further and volunteer to give up my ex- 
tra 5% on property damage, making 20% 
fiat on both liability and property dam- 
age. This would give the companies an 
opportunity to make up the difference of 
2.8 which they would lose under the lia- 
bility end of the policy. Would like to 
know how this idea strikes some of the 
other men in the business.” 

Sherwood & Brainard, Springfield, 
Mass.: 

We are not in favor of the automobile 
cempulsory insurance law. There are 
numerous agents in this city who concur 
in our views. 

While we have written more policies 
than prior to the new law; with the re- 
duced rates, and the excess amount of 
labor and service involved, we know that 
we have not benefited much, if any, by 
the change. We could have written 
many more policies if we had been will- 
ing to extend unlimited credit which we 
have refused to do. Many agents in this 
city are selling this insurance on very 
little down and on monthly installments. 
Judging from the cancellation notices 
that have been filed with the registrar 
of motor vehicles in the past few weeks, 
it is evident to us that the installment 
system has been granted by agents all 
over the state. If this condition is not 
remedied, it may have a tendency to put 
all insurance premiums on an installment 
basis which, to our mind, would bring 
about a most undesirable situation. 


While it is too early to determine re- 
sults, we feel that losses will be heavier 
this year than in the past. 
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Mutuals Find Premiums Small—Detail Great 





How Compulsory Insurance Act of Massachusetts Is Viewed by Them; Many Risks Have Been Dr inpeq 
For Non-Payment; Some Registration Cancellation Figures; Claim Reactions and 
Litigation Comments 


The mutual insurance companies of 
Massachusetts were asked by The East- 
ern Underwriter to tell something about 
their experiences under the Massachu- 
setts compulsory insurance act. 

Some new companies were organized 
following the passage of the act, one of 
the most important being the Car Own- 
ers’ Mutual Insurance Co. . 

In the main the mutual companies are 
having the same troubles under the act 
that other carriers are, and are care- 
fully watching the defects which all car- 
riers see in the law. Premiums are in- 
creased somewhat. 


Views of Liberty Mutual President 


One company finding some increase in 
premium volume is the Liberty Mutual. 
S. Bruce Black, president of that com- 
pany, says that whether or not the law 
will result in an increased number of 
claims time will have to tell. As yet he 
finds nothing on which to gauge an esti- 
mate as to whether the ratio of claims 
to premiums has increased or decreased. 
Continuing he says: 

“Of course, rates were decreased so 
that we all should expect a higher loss 
ratio but as to whether accidents in re- 
lation to automobile exposure will in- 
crease or not no one may say at this 
time. Our chief criticism of the opera- 
tion has come from the great expense 
which has fallen to the companies in 
the issuance of policies, certificates of 
insurance, etc. However, with co-opera- 
tion between the companies and the Reg- 
istrar of Motor Vehicles I have confi- 
dence that another year the great ex- 
pense involved in handling the clerical 
work in connection with compulsory in- 
surance will be somewhat reduced. 

“In our opinion, -there is presented to 
the companies an unusual opportunity for 
effective work in the reduction of acci- 
dents on the highways.. The companies 
have not as yet realized on this oppor- 
tunity. With state officials, city cfficials, 
and other public organizations actively 
interested in making traffic conditions 
better and with all automobile owners 
personally interested as a result of com- 
pulsory insurance, the companies can 
achieve a great deal in the way of re- 
duced accidents. I do not think the 
companies, perhaps because the act is 
too new, have as yét appreciated this 
opportunity.” 


One Company’s Average Premium $29 


One of the most illuminating letters 
received from the mutual companies by 
The Eastern Underwriter was written by 
Oliver F. Roberts, general manager of 
the Car Owners Mutual Insurance Co., 
Boston. Mr. Roberts discusses many an- 
gles of the working of the act giving in- 
formation which insurance men of all 
kinds will want to know. He said: 

“In general, the registrations this year 
are slightly less than they were last year 
at this time; whether due to the Com- 
pulsory Act or to the severe winter is 
merely a matter of guess, although a cer- 
tain percentage of cars, namely, the stu- 
dent’s Ford, will be eliminated, as second 
hand dealers tell me that they are now 
junking for $35 a car for which they used 
to get $75 to $100. 

“The public has taken kindly and have 
made no complaint as to the Act and 
the majority of the same, who heretofore 
were non-insurers look upon the act as a 
tax rather than from an insurance point 
of view. 

“From our experience, which is limited 
to the passenger car type, will state that 


the average premium on something like 
22,000 risks on the books on April 7, is 
about $29 a car, which includes property 
damage. Inasmuch as we have not so- 
licited clients who have heretofore car- 
ried insurance, we find that about 30% 
of these new insurers are carrying prop- 
erty damage as well as liability. 


The Manual 


As to the workings of the manual, will 
state that the bureau and the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance are to be compli- 
mented upon their thorough job, accom- 
plished in so short a time. It is admit- 
ted that there are one or two or a few 
mistakes, which no doubt will be cor- 
rected next fall when the commissioner 
files his new schedule for 1928, such as 
writing short term risks on pro rata ba- 
sis instead of short rate, isolated indi- 
vidual cars on the payroll or earning 
basis, the ruling that a minimum pre- 
mium is a minimum annual premium 
subject to pro rata adjustment and a 
few other minor details. 

“As to the claim end, our experience 
to date as to the number of claims per 
car is well below the average reported 
to the bureau for statistical purposes. 
Of course we cannot state what the sum- 
mer months will do but we do find that 
every property damage case, especially in 
the large centers, will become a liability 
claim, unless the driver of the car is pro- 
tected for property damage. 

“The hospitals, doctors and lawyers 
are extremely active, especially here in 
Besion, and no doubt it will be necessary 
to form a motor vehicle court; other- 
wise the docket in Boston will become 


so crowded it will be impossible to get 


action on a claim within a period of five 
to ten years. 

“Competition on pleasure cars is not 
very keen, as the amount of commission 
hardly justifies the average agent in so- 
liciting and guaranteeing the premium. 
Competition on fleets, which we do not 
write, is rather keen and discounts of 
from forty to sixty per cent. are being 
made on property damage to secure the 
liability, which must be written at bureau 
rates. 


Whole Cancellations 


“A short time ago the companies found 
it necessary to cancel something like 
20,000 risks for non-payment. This 
naturally is to be expected, in view of 
their method of granting credit to the 
broker and the agent, as the agent or 
broker cannot afford personally to fi- 
nance this business. At the present time 
we have not been called upon to cancel 
a risk for non-payment. According to 
our plan we collect a down payment 
when every policy is written. 

“Under the law there is a one-year 
limit in which suit can be brought, which 
will naturally have some bearing upon 
the three year reserve basis now en- 
forced by the Insurance Department; 
likewise there will be many more suits 
which will have considerable bearing and 
call for an adjustment on the reserve 
for the outstanding suits. 

“However, these are only a few of the 
one hundred and one things that will 
confront us during the year, and the best 
we can do is to watch the situation daily 
and govern ourselves accordingly.” 

The Legal and Claim End 

Another informative statement of con- 
ditions, particularly as they apply to reg- 
istration, claims and the legal end, was 
received by The Eastern Underwriter 
from A. B. Cole, secretary of the Fed- 


eral Mutual Liability Insurance Co. of 
Boston. Mr. Cole says: 

“As the legislatures of the various 
states approach adjournment, it becomes 
apparent that there exists a general in- 
clination to permit the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to continue its experi- 
ment under compulsory automobile in- 
surance that others may learn and profit 
thereby. Four months of experience is 
hardly sufficient to be accepted as a ba- 
sis for any conclusion, but nevertheless 
the nationwide interest in this new type 
of police power legislation warrants a 
continued study and analysis of its effect 
and a summary of up-to-the-minute 
observations, 


Registration 


“Up to March 1 it appeared that there 
was a falling off in the registration of 
pleasure cars, as compared with the same 
period for 1926, of 17,116 or 4.8%, and 
of commercial cars of 6,043 or 8.5%—a 
total falling off of 23,159 or 5.5%. 

“The extent of this delayed registra- 
tion (if, in fact, it is a delayed registra- 
tion, and not a case of non-registration) 
only time can prove. Whether or not 
this reduced registration is the direct re- 
sult of the Compulsory Act is a matter 
of judgment only. Many are inclined, 
however, to believe that the conditions 
of the closed winter had a material bear- 
ing upon this reduced registration. Nev- 
ertheless, company agents and salesmen 
do realize that the act has, to some ex- 
tent, influenced the registration. 

“The underlying motive of this type of 
insurance is, of course, a reduction and 
control of traffic accidents, arising out of 
the operation of motor vehicles on the 
ways of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. It is altogether too early to 
observe any tangible results of this char- 
acter. According to the Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles, the number of deaths 
from motor vehicle traffic has increased 
this year over those of last year, but 
that of itself may be but a co-incidence. 
. “It is known, however, that the fear 
of denial of the right to own a motor 
vehicle through loss of registration priv- 
ileges has in some instances been a ma- 
terial incentive to the motor vehicle 
owner in the selection and character of 
his drivers and the control of the acci- 
dents caused by them. Although in 
every case but one to date the Board of 
Appeals has decided in favor of the reg- 
istrant, it nevertheless is obvious that the 
mere fact of a public hearing, dealing 
with the intimate details of the driving 
record of a given individual, has caused 
many to exercise a greater care in the 
conduct of their motor vehicles on the 
highways. It is the opinion of many that 
once the Board of Appeals has demon- 
strated that the law has teeth, with the 
attendant publicity, we will begin to real- 
ize the underlying objective of the law. 

Claims 


“So much has been prophesied as to 
the effect upon case values and claim 
settlements, and the potentiality of 
fraudulent claims by reason: of public 
knowledge that the insurance company 
holds the bag, that it is well to analyze 
the reaction of the claim adjustors from 
their recent experiences in automobile 
personal injury accidents. It is too early 
to pass judgment as a result of court 
action and adjudication, but the follow- 
ing conditions seem to obtain: 

1, An immediate recourse by the 
plaintiff to the privilege extended 
to him by law to ascertain from 
the Registrar of Motor Vehicles 


the name of the compai 
insures the offending veh ¢, 
2. A demand on the part plain- 
tiff for immediate settlen. at. 
3. A more prompt and com; 


which 


te re- 
porting of the accident an: its at- 
tendant circumstances by the as- 
sured. 

4. Quite recently a marked iicrease 
in the number of claims c¢ ncern- 
ing the validity of which (he in- 
surance company entertains a ma- 
terial doubt. 

5. The increased number o/ claims 


supported by those menibers of 
the legal profession whose knowl- 
edge and experience has been ac- 
quired from the school of tort 
actions. 

6. The urgency of prompt scitlement 
of questionable cases by plaintiffs’ 
attorneys. 

7. No material change in case value. 

“As to the claim situation in general, 

claim adjustors and supervisors have ob- 
served nothing which would cause them 
to change their original attitude, which 
bordered on pessimism. 

Mechanical Procedure 

“The greater difficulty arising out of 

the advent of this type of law consists 
in a large measure of the necessary in- 
clusion of the Registry of Motor Ve- 
hicles in the requirements to effectuate 
insurance and registration. Neither the 
Registry nor the insurance companies 
could anticipate the detailed demands the 
law would impose upon them. Much 
confusion, misunderstanding, and embar- 
rassment have resulted from lack of 
proper conception of the requirements 
for harmonious co-operation between 
these two interests—not of itself vital, 
but materially irritating; and that irri- 
tation is extended to include the motor 
vehicle owner, who finds himself the vic- 
tim of this lack of understanding. This 
type of difficulty can only be removed 
through experience. 
Automobile Market 


“Up to the present time the law ap- 
pears to have had no material effect 
upon the automobile market, nor can 
one expect that the law will influence the 
sale of cars when the insurance, as an 
element of the purchase of a car and its 
registration, can be purchased on the in- 
stallment plan—payments to be made 
concurrently with the paymenis on the 
car itself.” 


Mr. Cole concluded with these gen- 
eral observations: 

“As the outset this law was a source 
of irritation to a great number of motor 
vehicle owners, and it continis so to 
be. Although they personally ‘lieve in 
its principles and subscribed i: thought 
and act to its passage, they nc. ertheless 
resent the detailed efforts rc. iired to 
satisfy its provisions. In spite all that 


has been written and publishe and re- 
gardless of the sreat number / public 
utterances on the part of com: ‘ent au- 


thorities, the public, as a who! . are not 
yet educated to the relatively si ple pro- 
cedure that the law requires. or have 
they come yet to realize tha the law 
has set up certain requireme. s which 
the insurance companies mus: observe, 
and to which they must acce’ . and tt 
has developed that the insuran: compa- 
nies and their agents have ome a 
source of instruction and infor::«tion as 
well as a source of insurance 
“Notwithstanding the gener: pessim- 
ism which prevailed when the r...cs were 


published by the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, there seem to be no smal! number 
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of companies who have extended them- 
selves 1 iterially to write this line of 
business, ind apparently without exercis- 
ing the usual and customary precautions 
with regard to the financial standing of 
the appucant. The usual credit period 
for the payment of premiums having ex- 











pired, the mails are now flooded with 
cancellation notices, and only recently 
the Regi ‘rar of Motor Vehicles revoked 
yj} regist:ations in one day on this basis 
alone. would seem that before an- 
other ye. rolls around an inflexible rule 
of pren.1m payments, with at least a 
deposit indicate good faith, must be 
adopted ind be made effective through 
the sup} ‘rt of a supervising authority. 
“As ore takes a broader view of the 
entire s::uation, he cannot help being 
impress’ | with the fact that the Com- 
monweai h of Massachusetts, with re- 
spect to .his particular type of insurance, 
on the whole experienced an easy transi- 
tion fro: a condition of selection and 
choice into one of compulsion, with what 
is relatively a minimum of confusion and 
embarrassment. The difficulties created 
up to the present time are in the last 
analysis of a trivial nature, and ex- 
perience will point the way to correc- 
tion. 


“As to the cost of the law from a loss 
standpoint, it is too early to pass judg- 
ment, or do more than observe those 
conditions hereinbefore enumerated. As 
to the satisfaction of the objective of the 
law, it is likewise too early to even an- 
ticipate any results to prove or disprove 
the wisdom of those who were responsi- 
ble for the enactment of this legislation.” 


Kemper’s General Views on Compulsory 
Insurance 

James S. Kemper, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., did 
not care to be personally interviewed 
relative to the manner in which the 
Massachusetts act is operating because 
of the shortness of time in which the 
act has been effective. However, in the 
annual report of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty sent to policyholders, dis- 
cussing the events of the year and giv- 
ing the financial statement, there are 
some general views of compulsory insur- 
ance which read as follows: ; 

“For the first time in American history 
we will operate during 1927 under a so- 
called compulsory automobile insurance 
law. The State of Massachusetts en- 
acted such a law, which was effective 
on January 1. The new status brought 
about by this law presents totally new 
conditions to the insurance underwriter. 
Your company’ has endeavored to keep 
intimately in touch with all of the de- 
velopments, and we hope and _ believe 
that we have equipped ourselves to meet 
the Massachusetts -situation in a way 
that will meet the full approval of our 
policyholders. 

“Students of the situation are not at 


all agreed on any aspect of compulsory 
automobile insurance legislation, except 
perhaps in one single respect, that it 
will increase the number of motorists 
carrying liability insurance. It should, 
of course, result in payments of indem- 
nity to some persons who because of the 
lack of financial responsibility of the mo- 
terist causing the accident are not now 
indemni'-d. Whether this advantage 
will offs:: the disadvantages that will 
probably -nsue remains to be seen. 

“Unde a conscientious and adequately 
staffed hi -hway department it is conceiv- 
able that the new law will deprive some 
careless -nd irresponsible drivers of the 
use of ‘ic highways of the common- 
wealth. \t the same time it must be 
realized ‘iat the insuring of all the cars 
will mean a greater use, and with the 
greater Xe will come a larger number 
of accidents. With the larger number 
of accidents there will be more loss of 
life and |i: 


nb, more human suffering that 


= be compensated for in dollars and 
s. 





























“It is probable, too, that the judements 
For by juries will reflect the knowl- 
“ge they will now have that the defend- 











er is. insured, The certainty of making 
‘covery in cases where negligence can 








be proved will increase the number of 
attempts at recovery, and this in turn will 
increase the loss cost. 

“Such investigation as has been made, 
and any investigation of this type is diffi- 
cult, would seem to indicate that the 
percentage of unsatisfied judgments at 
least is very much less than is generally 
supposed. Whether the assurance that 
such judgments would be paid and that 
other cases where negligence exists 
would be properly indemnified will offset 
the increased amount of human suffer- 
ing, the increased property damage loss 
and the much larger outlay for insurance 
protection, is a serious question which 
time and experience can alone deter- 
mine.” 

Decrease In Public Liability Claims 

Frequency 

Charles E. Hodges, president of the 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Boston, said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“Although the law has been in effect 
now for three months very few definite 
facts concerning its operation are ascer- 
tainable, and in considering this infor- 
mation you must recognize that my con- 
clusions based thereon may subsequently 
prove to be incorrect. In the first place, 
a very substantial proportion of the new 
business which was automatically cre- 
ated upon the effective date of the law 
appears to have been secured by new 
mutual carriers formed to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities afforded by the 
law. The balance of the business hag 
been distributed among the older car- 
riers more or less in proportion to their 
previous writings in the state. What the 
future may hold for these companies is 
a subject of considerable comment, par- 
ticularly in view of the current low level 
of rates, and the rather substantial ac- 
quisition cost which certain of them are 
sustaining. The taxi business has been 
assumed about 90% by mutual carriers 
organized specifically far that purpose. 

“As far as results are concerned, our 
own experience seems to indicate that 
there has been a decrease in the fre- 
quency of public liability claims, but a 
very substantial increase in the average 
cost per claim. As was anticipated many 
personal injury claims are made in order 
to secure indemnity for property dam- 
age loss, and property damage losses 
have served to increase the amounts in 


settlement of personal injury. Our files 
are already full of such cases. This sit- 
uation together with other intangible 
factors has served to cause a much 


larger percentage of the claimants to 
place their claims in the hands of at- 
torneys for adjustment. As an exam- 
ple, one claimant who had sustained a 
slight personal injury, in discussing the 
adjustment of her case said that she had 
not decided whether she would accept 
the $5,000 which the law now required 
automobile owners to provide, or ask for 
The Failure To Include Property Damage 

“Unquestionably, the failure of the 
Massachusetts Law to include provision 
for property damage indemnity is a very 
serious defect of the law. It might be 
argued that the additional amount 
necessary to adjust personal injury cases 
which also involve property damage loss 
will eventually be cared for by corre- 
sponding rate increases. It must be an- 
ticipated, however, that should this con- 
dition continue, the experience is likely 
to become cumulatively worse and the 
public is being continuously educated in 
loss adjustment methods which cannot 
but prove harmful in many ways. The 
uncompensated property damage loss did 
much more to create a public demand 
for compulsory insurance than did un- 
compensated public liability losses, and it 
will be interesting to observe what the 
public reaction will be when they find 
that they have not got what they wanted. 

“The new business which has been pro- 
duced by the law has involved very sub- 
stential premium collection difficulties. 
This new class of policyholder, in the 
very nature of things, was less able to 
meet his premium payments readily than 
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William A. Muller & Co., Boston, Organize William 
A. Muller Investment Corporation To Take Care 
Of Compulsory Automobile Insurance Costs 


One of the most interesting credit 
plans which have followed in the wake 
of the Massachusetts Compulsory Auto- 
mobile Act is that of William A. Muller 
& Co., Boston. They represent the 
Glens Falls, Caledonian, Concordia; Hand 
In Hand Underwriters, Sun and Urbaine. 
The agency has formed the William A. 
Muller Investment Corporation, and its 
new cost scheme is called “The Wamco 
Plan” for the payment of insurance pre- 
miums. The first payment is due when 
the insurance contract is issued and sub- 
sequent payments are made on the 15th 
day of each following month. 

This plan of financing insurance pre- 
miums will interest a great many people, 
not only those who have purchased new 
cars and find that with the large ex- 
penditure they have thus assumed it is 
not convenient to expend in advance the 
amount necessary to purchase their in- 
surance, but many others. 

Wide Interest In Plan 


The company says: “The other prop- 
erty owners who will be interested in 
this new plan of financing insurance pre- 
miums are—the merchant who finds that 
the fire insurance premiums on his mer- 
chandise, together with his liability and 
compensation insurance premiums, com- 
ing in one month, make a larger item of 
expense than he can conveniently meet 
with his current receipts, and this amount 
he will find much more convenient to 
pay in monthly payments. Again, there 
is the trustee who finds that he is un- 
able to take advantage of the lower rates 
to be secured by writing, three and five 





year policies on his buildings because this 
larger expenditure will interfere with the 
distribution of income to the beneficia- 
ries under the trust. He, too, in turn, 
will find this method of paying insur- 
ance premiums much to his advantage. 
Again, there is the church and charit- 
able institution which depends very 
largely on its contributions received dur- 
ing the year to meet its expenditures, 
and will welcome the opportunity to dis- 
tribute this charge for insurance over 
the period of twelve months. The con- 
tractors, when they give their estimate 
for building and general contract work, 
always include in the estimate the cost 
of fire, liability and compensation in- 
surance. While they have to pay for this 
in advance, they are reimbursed by their 
principals as the work progresses and 
when it is finally completed. This method 
of paying for their insurance in monthly 
payments will be of great convenience 
and help to them.” 
The Cost 


In the Boston territory the cost for 
the Ford, Chevrolet, Dodge, Maxwell, 
Chrysler, four cylinder; Durant, four 
cylinder; Overland, four cylinder, and 
Star, four cylinder, follows: 

Ist payment—$7. 
4 monthly payments of #4. 
6 monthly payments of $2. 

In the same territory for Ajax, Buick, 
Chandler, Chyrsler, Cleveland, Franklin, 
Jewett, Nash, Oakland, Oldsmobile, Pon- 
tiac, Reo and Studebaker the cost is: 

Ist payment—$9., 
5 monthly payments of $5. 
5 monthly payments of. $2. 











As Seen By The Newspapers 


The Eastern Underwriter asked a num- 
ber of prominent newspaper men in 
Massachusetts how the new compulsory 
automobile insurance act is being re- 
ceived by the public. From J. H. Val- 
lette, publisher of the “Attleboro Sun,” 
Attleboro, Mass., the following letter 
was received: : 

“Three months is too short a time in 
which to judge so important a law as 
ccmpulsory automobile insurance or to 
draw conclusions from statistics. The 
main idea is that the law resulted from 
the growing number of accidents in 
which victims found that negligent driv- 
ers were in leased cars or machines 
beught on instalments and there was 
little or no redress for the victims in 
bringing suits under such circumstances. 
This state tests drivers before giving 
them highway rights; it seemed but a 
step to insist that drivers should be 








policyholders who voluntarily took out 
insurance previously. Instead of re- 
stricting credit, however, a great many 
brckers, agents and companies extended 
credit not previously given in order to 
secure a larger volume of the additional 
business. It is probable in future years 
that in the large majority of cases the 
premium will be obtained full-in advance 
before a policy or certificate is issued. 

“The law has resulted in an increased 
interest in the question of accident pre- 
vention work but as yet no extensive 
program on the part of the companies 
has been developed. Generally speaking, 
the results of the law are very much as 
they were anticipated and it seems al- 
most certain that present rates will prove 
to be inadequate.” 


financially responsible as well as me- 
chanically expert before starting out. 

“No one has yet complained of hard- 
ship though evidently some kept their 
cars off the road until April 1 in order 
to cut a quarter off the year’s insurance 
charges. The law also works out that 
the state runs a collection agency be- 
cause if insurance costs are not paid, the 
company notifies the state which in turn 
suspends the registration. 


“Later it will be possible to prove by 
Statistics what effect on accidents the law 
has had, what effect on continually care- 
less drivers who will be stopped from 
buying insurance and what effect in in- 
surance rates.” 

Charles E. Young, acting managing 
editor of the “Boston Post,” wrote The 
Eastern Underwriter as follows: 

“I also have your letter of April 7, 
regarding the compulsory automobile in- 
surance act. It is a little bit early to 
tell how this act will work. Of course 
every driver in Massachusetts must be 
insured and that, of course, is a great 
protection to the public. The question 
of rates will probably be ironed out at 
the end of a year or so. Just now the 
taxi men believe that the amounts they 
must pay are exorbitant. 

“Roughly speaking, their rate amounts 
to about 1%c a mile. I should say that 
the average taxi in operation 16 hours a 
day, must cover at least 60,000 miles a 
year so that the premium on each car 
is bound to be very high. Despite that, 
hce-wever, the taxi rates have not been 
raised. Some companies do charge 10c 
extra per trip to cover this insurance but 
not all of them because an association of 
independent taxi drivers not only makes 
ne such charge but also has a lower rate 
than the big companies.” 
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Why The American Rediscount 


Corporation Was Formed 
By LAWRENCE H. HENDRICKS, 


President, American Rediscount Corporation 


New York daily newspapers carried 
front page stories a few months ago about 
the formation of the American Rediscount 
Corporation, a new $31,500,000 company 
in the automobile finance field. Its stated 
purpose was to regulate the nation-wide 
financing cf sound installment selling. | 

The corporation atiracted attention in 
banking circles, the opinion being that it 
would serve as a stabilizing influence in 
eliminating some of the evils in automo- 
bile financing. : : 

The president of the American Redits- 
count Corporation, Lawrence H. Hen- 
dricks, was formerly comptroller of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Thoughtful consideration of the prob- 
lem created by the tremendous growth 
of automobile sales on a partial payment 
basis leads to clearly defined conclusions. 
There can be no question of the fact 
that it is a method of selling that is 
here to stay. The business is funda- 
mentally sound. In recent years, how- 
ever, certain unsafe and unsound prac- 
tices have crept into the situation which 
must be eliminated at once and for all 
time. ; 

The attitude of the banking fraternity 
towards the automobile finance compa- 
nies presents an interesting study. In 
the early days of this business the fi- 
nance companies were charged by a great 
many bankers with financing luxuries, 
thereby encouraging extravagance. With- 
in the last few years, however, the auto- 
mobile has come to be looked upon in 
the majority of cases as an essential util- 
ity, vitally necessary to modern busi- 
ness conditions. 

When properly managed, finance com- 
panies demonstrated, after a period of 
time that the business could be con- 
ducted with negligible credit loss and 
that the growth of basic institutions such 
as savings bank and life insurance com- 
panies was not jeopardized by the grati- 
fication of a widespread desire to possess 
a motor car, a decided change appeared 
in the attitude of the great majority of 
those bankers who previously had not 
been in sympathy with the business. 


The Period of Unwise Credit 


Instead of determining and recogniz- 
ing the reason for the success of certain 
finance companies; instead of fostering 
and encouraging the policies that made 
those companies sound institutions; 
credit was extended to practically any 
finance company on almost any basis. 
Some were permitted to borrow money 
in larger amounts than their invested 
capital should have warranted. Others 
were allowed to accept ridiculously small 
down payments. Others extended credit 
to purchasers for unreasonably long pe- 
riods of time. Sometimes credit was 
granted finance companies by banks more 
on the strength of a personal endorse- 
ment of an officer or large stockholder 
of its company than on the intrinsic 
merit of the business. Frequently, the 
primary credit consideration was the 
security provided by a surety bond, which 
should have been a secondary considera- 
tion at best. This practice led directly 
to over eagerness on the part of the 
finance company to develop a large vol- 
ume of business without proper regard 
for the character of additional business 
obtained. 

Danger Point Reached 
It produced the high pressure sales- 


man and dealer who concentrated on 
selling upon any terms and in any man- 
ner as long as the finance company was 
willing to purchase the notes which he 
obtained for the “sale,” without endorse- 
ment. Obviously, if this trend was left 
unchecked it could only lead to a break- 
down of the deferred payment sales sys- 
tem in many lines and’ especially in the 
automobile industry, and would precipi- 
tate trouble of a far-reaching national 
and international scope as many indus- 
tries are dependent upon the prosperity 
of the automobile manufacturers. 
Thoughtful men appreciate this situation. 


American Rediscount Corp. Is Formed 


After careful investigation of the pres- 
ent conditions and trend-of deferred pay- 
ment financing, the American Rediscount 
Corporation and its subsidiary banking 
corporation, the Credit Corporation of 
America, were organized primarily as a 
constructive force national in scope for 
the express purpose of co-operating with 
the more conservative local finance com- 
panies and banks which are interested 
in placing deferred payment financing, or 
consumers’ credit, on a safe basis, thus 
preventing the disaster that is ahead un- 
less some proper measures are taken to 
eliminate many of the unsound methods 
and policies which are bringing it about. 
Bankers are consequently scrutinizing 
more carefully than ever their finance 
company accounts. They are paying 
greater attention to the policies and 
methods of operation employed; in some 
cases, credit lines have been withdrawn 
while others have been subjected to dras- 
tic reductions. 

It is the policy of the American Re- 
discount Corporation to extend not more 
than 25% of the total borrowing re- 
quirements of its member finance com- 
panies, local commercial banks taking 
care of the remaining 75%. It is, there- 
fore, apparent that this corporation is 
not in competition with the banks, but 
inasmuch as its advance to the member 
finance company of 25% of the total line, 
will probably exceed the borrowings from 
any one bank, the local banks should find 
its co-operation invaluable in handling 
and passing upon this highly specialized 
form of credit. 


Has $31,500,000 Capital 


The American Rediscount Corporation, 
incorporated under the laws of Maryland 
with an authorized capital of $31,500,000, 
will have a stabilizing influence at a time 
when it is most needed. Its subsidiary 
company, the Credit Corporation of Am- 
erica, is incorporated under the invest- 
ment banking act of New York State and 
is subject to supervision and examination 
of the state banking department. The 
American Rediscount Corporation will 
have the benefit of an advisory board 
consisting of bankers, manufacturers and 
finance company executives. The chair- 
man of this group is Judge Morgan J. 
O’Brien. 

It has been decided after a most thor- 
ough study of the situation that no fi- 
nance company should borrow in excess 
of four times its capital and surplus and 
the American Rediscount Corporation 
will at no time extend a rediscount line 
in excess of one-quarter of this max- 
imum requirement. In fact it will only 
act this far when the size, management 
and business of the individual finance 
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company, after a very careful audit and 
investigation, warrants it. 


A proper check of the physical prop-_ 


erty for which notes have been given by 
the purchaser, will be made periodically. 
The down payments to be required by 
member finance companies on the pur- 
chase of new or used automobiles will be 
commensurate with the immediate depre- 
ciation of-the car and in line with the 
most approved practices. Consideration 
will be given to the volume of paper sub- 
mitted on used cars in proportion to to- 
tal amount of paper and to finance com- 
pany’s capital. 


Consumer’s Note to Be Given 


Finance companies will furnish the re- 
discount corporation, as security against 
credit advanced, their consumer’s notes 
with an appropriate margin and in ad- 
dition will leave a reserve which is equi- 
valent to the bank balance usually main- 
tained by borrowers. As further secur- 
ity and in the interests of the banks and 
the public the American Rediscount Cor- 
poration assumes the obligation of audit- 
ing and checking the affairs of its mem- 
bers periodically and from time to time 
as may deem necessary. The insurance 
carried by finance companies will be 
thoroughly analyzed and wherever pos- 
sible improved for this purpose. 

In the development of the American 


Rediscount Corporation  considerab 
thcught was given not only to coilater 
in the form of purchasers’ notes, cat 
deposits and such other financial guaran 
tees, but also to the insurance protectiq 
of the underlying collateral. For thi 
‘ purpose the corporation has arranged {y 
all insurance which usually accompanis 
purchaser’s notes to be passed upon }y 
H. W. Allen, Inc., its insurance subsit 
iary firm. 


This firm acts in an advisory capacity 
for the American Rediscount Corpor 
tion, its direct purpose being to see ty 
it that member finance companies hai 
the proper insurance protection. If ij 
is not up to the standard set by th 
parent organization steps will be take 
to make it so. 


The management of the insurance sub- 
sidiary is under the direct supervision 
of H. W. Allen, who for many years ha 
been closely identified with automobik 
insurance matters in many parts of the 
ccuntry. Mr. Allen is secretary of th 
Fire Association of Philadelphia in 
charge of its automobile department. }) 
has been a.close and careful studer! 
of the insurance problems in the auto 
mobile finance field, is a director of the 
American Kediscount Corporation ani 
played an important part in its organi 
zation, 








Danger Zones 


Of 


Automobile Finance 
By CHARLES ROSENBAUM, 


Vice-President, Bonded Securities Corporation 


The very serious criticisms recently 
leveled at the installment buying system 
in general, and the automobile ‘in par- 
ticular, have resulted in exhaustive in- 
vestigations and analyses, the effects of 
which have been most reassuring from 
the standpoint of the general soundness 
and wholesomeness with which the busi- 
ness is being conducted. 

It is quite natural, however, that 
abuses of the system should also have 
been discovered. Upon any careful 
analysis it is evident that these abuses 
are not an integral part of it, but rather 
represent a parasitic growth which, if al- 
lowed to persist and develop, may under- 
mine the entire structure. 

Corrective Measures Needed 

It is, therefore, the plain duty of re- 
sponsible managements of finance com- 
panies to apply immediate correctives to 
remove such abuses and to subject the 
entire business to such constant super- 
vision and control as will keep the busi- 
ness insured against their recurrence. 
For it is a fact that they may endanger 
a system which otherwise has proven 
itself such an important contribution to 
our modern economic organization. 

It may not be far amiss to say that 
unless the finance companies find them- 
selves equal to the need the step may 
have to be taken in self defense by the 
bankers who in the last analysis are fur- 
nishing the funds with which to conduct 
the business. 

Unsound Credit Practices 

It must be said to the credit of finance 
ccmpanies generally that the investiga- 
tions have disclosed a satisfactory gen- 
eral credit practice. Although the abuses 
represent the exception rather than the 
rule, they are of such serious import as 
tc have deprived some companies of le- 
gitimate profits, and have in many in- 
stances made substantial inroads on the 
capital account. 

Probably the worst abuse is that con- 


sideration of the credit standing and te 
sponsibility of the purchaser can be rel 
gated as a secondary consideration | 
that of the value of the chattel involved 
No more unsound idea or practice coull 
do greater damage to the industry. Whi 
it may work out in an opportunist fast 
ion in the early stages of an industry 
when the demand for the used chattels 
greater than the supply, it certainly hi 
no application in the automobile indus 
try today. 
Flood of Used Cars on Market 

The market is generally preity wil 
glutted with used cars and when a crellil 
is passed only with the thought of th 
chattel in mind there is an ever increas 
ing danger of more repossessions to al 
to the used car glut. In fact, no fur 
ther evidence is needed to prove that tt 
possessions under the best conditions at 
a loss. Moreover, the hardship inflicte! 
upon the purchaser who is deprived 
his car does not add any good will iv 
the business. It would seem much mot 
human and business-like to have refuse! 
to give him the credit rather than 
mislead him into believing that his cret! 
was good and force the burden of a st 
ous loss upon him. 


Resale Value Important 

The resale value of the repossess 
chattel is, of course, also an inportall 
consideration and from a practical stant: 
point it is unsafe to finance any cat i 
which there is not an immediate and” 
resale demand. While foreclosure is # 
ways present as a last resort, severtit 
less it should not-take precedence 
the first consideration as to whether ! 
purchaser possesses the character 4 
financial ability to be entitled to ™ 
credit. 

In this connection experience, 
proven that it is a dangerous practice) 
finance on the usual terms the hig 
priced cars, foreign cars, cars with a 
pensive special bodies, cars not D&® 
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produced on a large scale, and for which 
there is, therefore, no great demand, and 
motor vehicles for which there is only 
a limited demand, such as trucks, motor 
busses and taxicabs. 

Terms of Down Payment 


Another essential consideration and 
one upon which there has been a fairly 
uniformity of opinion, is that of terms 
of down payment and number of months 
over which the installments are to run. 
The standard terms of one-third down on 
new cars, 40% on used cars with balance 
payable in not more than twelve equal 
monthly installments, nave proven them- 
selves to be satisfactory in practice. 

We have progressed sufficiently in the 
business now to know definitely that 
these terms do not represent mere theory 
but rather the hard experiences of actual 
practice. A country wide analysis re- 
cently made in connection with the re- 
lation between down payments and re- 
possessions shows that a repossession ra- 
tio of 134% on new cars where the mini- 
mum standard of one-third down is 
maintained compares with 3 8/10% 
where 25% down payment is permitted. 
It averages as high as 11% where a 
down payment of 24% and less is per- 
mitted, 

A similar comparison on used car re- 
possessions shows that where there is a 
minimum of 40% the ratio is 3% where- 
as where a down payment of 36% and 
less is permitted the repossession ratio is 
more than double. It is also indicated 
in this analysis that where the maximum 
monthly payments permitted are 12, the 
average loss on a repossessed car is $50, 
whereas when 16 and 18 months is per- 
mitted the loss increases over 50% 
to 78%. Where 19 months or more 
are permitted the loss averages $220 per 
car or about 350% of the loss experi- 
enced over standard terms. 

Actual experiences all point to the 
fact that the down payment made must 
be so substantial as to make the pur- 
chaser feel that he owns the car rather 
than rents ity and that the equity of the 
finance company is such that it may just 
about break even in the event that the 
situation finally leads to a repossession. 
Mcreover, the maturities must also be 
such that the monthly installments more 
than take up the depreciation due to the 
wear and tear and that payments are 
fitially completed before the car becomes 
an obsolete model. 

Financing the Used Car 
proper handling of the used car 
ays been a very serious problem. 
| car of the right type for which 

a good demand—not overpriced 

hands of the right kind of buyer 
its a very acceptable chattel. On 
er hand, if an orphan make or 

model it has practically no car 
Value icr a finance company. The diffi- 
culty in financing the used car is fur- 
ther emphasized by the fact that it rep- 
aq in many respects an unknown 
ves ‘hat 1s to say, while market Te- 
a S tay furnish an average appraisal 
= - nevertheless differences in the ac- 

Na’ condition of the car will very mate- 
nally affect is market value. 

“velop reason the finance company 
fully : : ose ae business from very care- 
ad pie =— whose representa- 
iach a nage upon, and actually 
Ske te vias = representations from 
Fo le ; y actual inspection of the 
fens 7" nselves so financed. This is not 
fitanced ty actual practice on every cai 
dick a - it is entirely practical as a 
ealer’s bre ne character of a particulat 
s business, 

ik is — of the Garage Lien te 
iio on ae to set a strict limi- 
Seny. will ona ara the finance com- 
eing limited z aot e ele the amount 
Ona forced fe what the car will bring 
reclosure and quick sale. 


The 
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In the last analysis the handling of the 
used car by a finance company should 
be regarded more or less in the nature 
of an accommodation to the dealer. The 
dealer knows or should know the actual 
condition of the car. The finance com- 
pany usually does not. 

__Even the purchaser very often has na 
idea of the expense he will be under to 
keep the car in good repair, and the cost 
of such repairs have in many instances 
been so burdensome as to force the pur- 
chaser to voluntarily surrender the car 
This condition is largely responsible for 
the garage lien evil which has proven 
quite a menace and a burden to the 
finance company. Under these circum- 
stances the reasonable thing would ap- 
pear to be for the finance company to 
require a repurchase agreement from a 
responsible dealer on all used car trans- 
actions. 

Dealer Endorsement 


Much has been said both pro and con 
on the question of dealer endorsement 
or repurchase agreement. There “re 
good arguments and logic on both sides. 
The fact remains, however, that while the 
financing of new cars may be handled 
014. a without recourse basis by setting 
up the proper credit reserves, the bur- 
den of the used car, with all its attend- 
ant difficulties, coupled with the fact that 
it represents an unknown value, should 
rest upon the dealer. He should be pre- 
pared to repurchase it from the finance 
company for its equity in the event of 
a repossession. 

The responsibility of conversion haz- 
ard should be placed squarely on the 
finance company who makes the investi- 
gation, but the representation as to con- 
dition of the car and its value ought to 
be the dealer’s responsibility. 

Trucks, Busses and Taxicabs 

Trucks, motor busses and_ taxicabs 
represent specialized items in the motor 
finance field so different from that of 
the passenger car as to almost make it 
suicidal for any finance company to at- 
tempt to handle these items on the same 
basis as they do passenger cars. Par- 
ticular makes of trucks and particular 
types of busses are adaptable to only 
particular kinds of work, thus making a 
very narrow resale market. A _ repos- 
sessed truck, motor bus or taxicab will 
bring only a very small fraction of its 
original cost, probably never more than 
50%, and the average probably not over 
35%. 

Moreover the average time purchaser 
of these items has very little surplus, if 
any, over and above the expected income 
which the machine is intended to help 
him produce. Any serious disability to 
himself or accident to the machine makes 
it impossible for him to operate and de- 
prives him of the source of income from 
which he anticipated making his pay- 
ments. The result is often ruin to him- 
self and, of course, always a reposses- 
sion to the finance company. 

One Company’s Experience on Trucks 

It is possible, of course, to work out 
some special plan for the handling of 
thcse items. One company has done this 
by means of a system of revolving gen- 
eral cash reserves which may be drawn 
upon to take up any particular default 
and safeguard it by repurchase agree- 
ments from the various responsible 
manufacturers involved. These repur- 
chase agreements are looked upon only 
as a last resort, the revolving cash re- 
serves being normally sufficient to take 
care of any immediate repossession 
losses. 

Assuming there has been the right 
choice of standard makes of trucks, as 
well as a proper credit check of the pur- 
chases, adequate down payments, reason- 
ably short term maturities, adequate in- 
surance coverages, and proper collection 
methods, some such plan as this offers 


very good possibilities of successful op- 
eration. In fact, it has thus far been 
operating successfully for the company 
that devised it. 

Danger of Taxicab Business 


Aside from the risks mentioned, the 
financing of taxicabs offers another se- 
rious objection. The average purchaser 
of a taxicab has had very little or no 
training in the meaning of an obligation 
so that the chattel is the only thing that 
the finance company can reasonably look 
to for all practical purposes. It is also 
quite common among taxicab owners to 
transfer and sell their cabs without no- 
tice to the finance company and appar- 
ently without any knowledge that such 
act constitutes a breach of their agree- 
ment. 

There is also always present in the 
rush to make fares tendencies toward 
reckless driving and accidents. Expe- 
rience has also shown that on the aver- 
age they cannot meet their payments 
during the poor business season and that 
in the event of any necessary repairs 
they are in the same position. It is not 
an uncommon occurrence also when re- 
possession is threatened to find that the 
taxicab has been stripped of everything 
in the way of equipment, often including 
shoes and wheels, and then whatever is 
Icft of the job, after an expensive search, 
will be found in some side alley garage 
burdened with a heavy garage lien. 
Sometimes the lien is bona fide. In most 
instances it represents an arrangement 
between the garage owner and the cab 
owner, which is frequently difficult and 
expensive to prove legally. 

Repossessions 


Repossessions represent the most cost- 
ly burden to the finance business. A cer- 
tain percentage of repossessed property 
is to be expected, but more recently due 
to a number of contributing causes these 
percentages have been much higher than 
what they normally should be. The re- 
sults of the country wide investigation 
heretofore referred to in this article show 
beyond any question that the terms upon 
which the cars are financed determines 
very largely the percentage of cars that 
will have to be repossessed. 

As compared with a normal reposses- 
sion ratio of 134% where standard terms 
were insisted upon, the repossession ra- 
tio jumped to 11% where the down pay- 
ments were 24% or less, an increase of 
over 500% in the repossession ratio. The 
resulting losses are also very clearly 
brought home by comparison with the 
average $50 loss on cars where maturi- 
tiés are kept within the standard twelve 
months period, and the average loss of 
$220 per car where maturities are per- 
mitted to go nineteen months or more, 
an increase of over 300%. 


High Pressure Sales Methods 


The first and most important cause 
for undue repossession is accounted for 
by unsound credit terms. There is also 
no doubt about the fact that high pres- 
sure sales methods have in turn been 
largely responsible for undermining the 
standard credit terms in the way of 
smaller down payments and longer ma- 
turities. Risks are forced through a fi- 
nance company which its credit depart- 
ment under normal conditions would not 
consider acceptable. 

Another contributing cause for repos- 
sessions is the sale of cars in certain 
instances, at substantial price reductions 
unknown to the finance company. Some- 
times the dealer accepts an insufficient 
amount of cash for the down payment 
or a customer gets an over-valued allow- 
ance on his trade-in. Used cars with 
hidden defects that make themselves 
known to the purchaser only after he 
has driven the car for some time and 
resulting in heavy repair bills are very 


often the cause of a voluntary surrender 
of the car to the finance company. 


Bad Collection Methods 


Bad collection methods on the part of 
the finance company are sometimes the 
cause of this evil. The collection depart- 
ment that is on the job will be able to 
resell the car to the purchaser by the 
proper kind of handling at a time when 
he is almost in despair about meeting 
his payments. Repossessed property 
should be disposed of as quickly as pos- 
sible immediately after title is clear. 

Convenient low cost storage is essen- 
tial; also a responsible property man who 
can supervise immediately the minor re- 
pairs necessary and handle the sales. Ex- 
perience shows that in disposing of such 
property the first loss is the cheapest, 
and that it is better to make a minor 
sacrifice rather than hold the car for any 
length of time for a better price. Need- 
less to say it is essential to have a fair 
idea of the value of the car and every 
care exercised for honest handling. 

The Factory Subsidy 

The organization of finance companies 
with consequent standardization of rates 
has done much to remove the old time 
abuse of overpricing articles sold on the 
instalment plan so as to cover antici- 
pated credit losses and collection ex- 
penses. By means of such marking up 
of price the cash customer was penalized 
for the expense of carrying and for ex- 
pected defaults of the instalment pur- 
chaser. The latter was mislead to be- 
lieve that he was paying very low or no 
finance charges. This form of misrepre- 
sentation has justly been criticized as a 
fraud upon both classes of buyers. The 
evil where it still exists today is con- 
fined almost entirely to industries other 
than the automobile. 

More recently, however, it has crept 
into the automobile industry in a rather 
insidious way through means of the so- 
called “factory subsidy.” Under-this ar- 
rangement the factory subsidizes either 
its own or. Some other selected finance 
company with an agreed amount, in re- 
turn for which the finance company 
agrees to advertise and offer lower fin- 
ance rates on its product. The factory 
naturally must add the amount of the 
subsidy to the price of the automobile, 
so that the cash buyer thus helps to pay 
the way for the instalment buyer. 

The latter unaware that he is paying 
a marked-up price for the automobile 
is under the delusion that he has re- 
ceived a very low finance rate. In ef- 
fect, therefore, the factory subsidy re- 
sults in the same offensive and much 
condemned abuse of overpricing. It also 
carries the possibilities of evil conse- 
quences that may prove even a greater 
menace to the entire instalment credit 
structure, by creating an unfair compe- 
tition among the finance companies and 
thus forcing a certain amount of de- 
moralization of credit standards, terms 
and practices. There is no more justi- 
fication for factory subsidy in the auto- 
mobile industry today than there was in’ 
the old days for the railroad rebate. 

Another Angle To This Evil 

A few pertinent figures may bring 
home the folly of factory subsidy from 
another angle. To handle the annual 
automobile instalment volume of some 
$3,000,000,000 requires a finance company 
capital of about $500,000,000. The four 
important finance companies operating 
on some formtof factory subsidy sup- 
ply only about $100,000,000 of such re- 
quired capital. The difference of about 
$400,000,000, or about 80% of the total 
required capital is being supplied by the 
non-subsidized finance companies scat- 
tered all over the country. Should fac- 
tery subsidy succeed by its unfair meth- 
ods in driving this needed capital out 
of the automobile finance business it 
would be an ill day indeed for the en- 
tire automobile industry. 
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Bankers Tell This Paper 
Of Time-Payment Trend 





The Eastern Underwriter asked a num- 
ber of prominent bankers if they would 
not furnish this paper with their views 
relative to trends in time-payment auto- 
mobile sales. The following letters were 
received: 

From Joseph Wayne, Jr., president of 
the Philadelphia-Girard National Bank: 

“The business of financing automobile 
time sales has grown enormously during 
the past five years. Many methods of 
financing have been developed and there 
has been great competition between com- 
panies engaged in the business. It. is 
only natural therefore that a reaction 
should have come and that many com- 
panies should have suffered losses. Dur- 
ing the period from July, 1925, to the 
present time many companies have been 
confronted with difficult operating prob- 
lems and great losses have resulted, but 
the stronger and better managed compa- 





JOSEPH WAYNE, JR. 


nies have come through this period with 
most satisfactory results. 

“Insurance companies in a few in- 
stances have discontinued indemnity 
bonds to time sales companies. Where 
the time sales business, however, is con- 
ducted upon a sound basis, i. e., proper 
credit restriction, one-third down pay- 
ment and twelve equal monthly install- 
ments, indemnity bonds may be written 
with a reasonable degree of safety. 

“At the present time the policies of 
many companies are undergoing impor- 
tant changes which will have beneficial 
results. The financing of automobile 
time sales occupies an integral part of 
our financial structure and when the 
business is conducted upon sound lines it 
is a service to the community. The busi- 
ness is having now a healthy reorganiza- 
tion and is being placed upon a sound 
basis.” 

H. A. Wheeler Calls For Wise Checking 
of Credit 

Harry A. Wheeler, president of the 
Union Trust Co. of Chicago, gave his 
views on the subject of installment sales 
in a talk before the third National Auto- 
motive Financing Conference under the 
auspices of the National Association of 





HARRY A. WHEELER 


Finance Companies at Chicago. He said 
that never in our history have wages 
been higher or unemployment lower, or 
home owning so general, or savings 1n- 
creasing so fast, or purchase of invest- 
ment securities indulged by so many peo- 
ple, or confidence in our monetary. and 
credit system so universal. He said that 
mass production, increasing output, per- 
mitting high wages and price reductions 
have brought to the people luxuries and 
ccnveniences that they did not even 
imagine a few years ago. He continued: 

“My conviction is that installment buy- 
ing has loosed a power for great good, 
or for great evil. Properly restrained, 
that power is capable of preserving the 
cycle of national prosperity with only 
minor variations. Unrestrained, it is per- 
fectly sure to bring disaster, and wicked 
and unnecessary loss to the business of 
this country, and to the people of this 
country.” 

In summing up Mr. Wheeler said: 

“That all classes have an equal right to 
avail themselves of this credit. 

“That abuses of this method of distri- 
bution will arise but ever against this 
there is an education in thrift in the 
very necessity to budget income in order 
to meet commitments for comforts and 
luxuries, the use of which are enjoyed 
the while. 

“That the underlying basis of safety is 
the wise checking of credit. 

“That a good credit is good without 
primary dependence upon the first equity 
of the buyer or the time set for payment 
and a poor credit is bad notwithstand- 
ing the equity required in the buyer or 
the length of time he is given to com- 
plete his contract. 

“That the development of a new of 
newly applied business like yours lays 
upon you a deep responsibility while the 
safe rules and practices of the game are 
being developed. 

“That your business may become one 
of great benefit to all industrial produc- 
tion, and to all of the people of this 
ccuntry if you regulate your operations 
in wise economy and in sober discretion.” 

Canadian View 

From W. M. Sellens, Imperial Bank of 

Canada, Toronto: 


“The only essentially new thing inment sales on automobiles was bound {o 


automobile time sales is the automobile. 
Farm implements, sewing machines and 
other merchandise have been sold on 
time for generations and there is no ap- 
parent reason why the automobile should 
not be sold on time. 

“You may have in mind the endorsing 





W. M. SELLENS 


or guaranteeing of the paper of finance 
companies by insurance companies, prin- 
cipally with an eye to the collateral ad- 
vantages in the fire, theft and liabiilty 
lines. In United States the collateral 
paper is deposited with a central deposi- 
tary, but in Canada the banks hold the 
original notes-in every case. This en- 
ables them to examine constantly the 
class and quality of paper being used as 
collateral. The need of a similar exam- 
ination of the paper deposited with a 
trustee is probably a justification for the 
use of an insurance company bond in 
automobile instalment financing and if 
the insurance companies scrutinized the 
paper as carefully as a good banker 
would in accepting it as collateral, their 


experience should prove equally as satis- 
factory.” 


Sees Proper Safeguards 


_From J. F. House, president of the 
Guardian Trust Co., Cleveland: 

“The time payment plan for the sale 
ot automobiles has been in practice for 
many years and the experience of com- 
panies handling paper of this kind has 
in my judgment demonstrated that the 
plan is financially and economically 
scund so long as it is surrounded with 
proper restrictions and handled with in- 
telligence. In recent years some un- 
sound practices have been followed by 
some finance companies influenced by 
competition and some of the bad results 
of these unsound practices have been evi- 
dent during the past year. The best 
companies are now eliminating the un- 
sound practices and surrounding their 
business with proper safeguards. Pro- 
vided the financing business is kept un- 
der proper supervision I see no reason 
why the time payment plan for sales of 
automobiles should not be as successful 
in the future as it has been in the past.” 


View of Philadelphia aBnker 


From Albert N. Hogg, vice-president 
of the Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Philadelphia: 

“With the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking System in 1914, 
followed by an almost insatiable demand 
for automobiles, the volume of time pay- 


grow. War wealth, a tremendous in- 
crease in the supply of gold and ciedit, 
and a high level of wages gave creat 
impetus to the instalment method oi: do- 
ing business. 

_ “Now that a process of readjustinent 
is going on in merchandising lines, i: be- 
comes interesting to inquire whether or 
not this readjustment process will fol- 
low through to the consumer. In other 
words, will the average income be af- 
fected to the point where it will reduce 
the volume of time payment sales. 

“There are so many factors which af- 
fect the situation that it is almost im- 
possible to foresee the trend of condi- 
tions clearly, but this we know, that the 
restriction of immigration has an impor- 
tant bearing on the labor situation, tend- 
ing to keep the average wage level high; 
that whereas a depression in one impor- 
tant line, such as textiles, at one time 
would tend to depress the entire business 
structure—such is no longer the case. Our 
national wealth has grown so much and 
has become so diversified that conditions 
of depression 1n one line is not sufficient 
in itself to affect the situation as a whole. 
; “Moreover, the income from foreign 
investments is continually augmenting the 
the national income and finding its re- 
flection in greater purchasing power of 
the consumer. This is an exact opposite 
of the situation when the United States 
was a debtor nation. 

“There is nothing in sight that would 
seem to have any material affect on the 
method of automobile time payment pur- 
chases. The demand, of course, will be 
intermittently affected by temporary 
fluctuations in business conditions, but 
in a broad way, the volume of time sales 
will doubtless be affected, so far as one 
can now foresee, only by conditions with- 
in the industry itself, as it in turn is 
affected by the natural laws of supply 
and demand.” 





FORCING COMPANIES TO INSURE 


From the president of one of the large 
companies doing business in Massachu- 
setts The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived a letter discussing one angle of 
the compulsory automobile insurance ad- 
ministration which discloses a_ novel 
viewpoint in view of the long run of de- 
cisions apparently forcing companies to 
insure certain risks whether such is their 
desire or not. The letter reads: 


“I have some personal views on certain 
aspects of the situation that I wil! give 
you and which you can use if you like 
provided the source is not disclose:!. In 
the first place the decisions of the board 
of appeals do not impress me as being as 
unsatisfactory as some of the casualty 
executives seem to believe. I thing ‘t en- 
tirely possible that some of the dec.sions 
compelling the companies to carry risks 
which appear undesirable were ba: :d on 
the thought that if there was a ¢ neral 
declining of insurance supported |v the 
board of appeals and thereby dep -iving 
the motorist of the use of the hig iways 
the result might well be a more in. istent 
demand for state insurance. 

“In this company we have had :ather 
a novel and. interesting situation evel- 
oped from the cases where we dc lined 
to write insurance. To begin wit! the 
percentage of cases of this kin: was 
even lower than we originally antic'pated 
and we never did expect that it would be 
a really serious factor. Of most intef- 
est, however, is the fact that aftcr the 
board of appeals decided against us 10 
further request or application was made 
for insurance. Apparently the individual 
took the matter before the board of ap- 
peals simply for the personal satisfaction 
of showing us that he could compel us 
to accept his risk,” 
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Will “Single I ”" Solve Th 
Will “Single Interest’ Solve Ihe 
s 
Wholesale Finance Insurance Problem? 
With the introduction several years the agents’ association discussed the mat- tions that would reduce by two-thirds Agents, made several talks last year be- 


ago of high pressure sales methods by 
automobile manufacturing companies 
there developed the widely used system 
of selling cars on the installment basis. 
It is estimated today that over 75% of 
all automobiles sold are done so on a 
partial payment basis. The economic ad- 
vantages to the automobile manufacturer 
are obvious. 

With installment buying came the for- 
mation of large and small financing com- 
panies, some controlled by motor car 
manufacturers themselves and others be- 
ing independent concerns. The automo- 
bile financing field has witnessed a mush- 
room growth, with accompanying heavy 
fatalities. Those finance companies which 
have outlived the early troubles of han- 
dling auto accounts have reached the 
position where they exercise powerful in- 
fluences, and especially in the direction 
of insurance. 

When a finance company extends a 
large loan upon an automobile purchased 
on the installment basis it naturally in- 
sists that the collateral be protected 
against loss by fire or theft, the two 
greatest hazards to which motor cars are 
subject. Not only do the finance com- 
panies insist upon such insurance being 
written, to protect their interests but they 
have come to demand also that they have 
the right to place this insurance with 
whatever insurance companies they 
please. Controlling as they do theusands 
of cars apiece many large finance com- 
panies are in an independent position 
with regard to insurance and instead of 
having to shop around the market to 
place this vast amount of business they 
stand back to allow insurance companies 
te bid for this business. And they have 
not had to wait long. 


Companies More Wary Now of Finance 
Accounts 


All who are well versed with condi- 
tons in the automobile underwriting 
world know that the insurance compa- 
nies are not so keen today for wholesale 
finance accounts as they were a year ago. 
The Chrysler-Palmetto experiment and 
several others have taught insurance 
companics a lesson, 

e rish by the insurance companies 


two and three years ago to corral these 
large automobile finance accounts led to 
abuses o: the system, particularly by the 
finance companies. kor the last twelve 
Months the leading insurance companies 
have been working persistently to find 
some mihod of correcting these abuses, 
making .he business profitable for them- 
selves and placating the thousands of 
local fir. insurance agents who are irri- 
tated because they have lost first year 
commiss:ons on automobile fire and theft 
business, 

While several insurance companies 
have solyed this finance business prob- 
lem for themselves by individually mak- 
ing new and less liberal contracts with 
finance « mpanies the majority of com- 
Panies arc still struggling with this dif- 
ficulty, And a proposed solution now 
holding 


he center of the stage is the 
single inierest fire and theft policy. This 
1S an ultimate loss policy in favor of 
the finance company. It does not cover 
at all the interests of a car purchaser, 
Who if he desires fire and theft insur- 
ance can purchase the same through his 
Ocal j surance agent. 

t the present moment both the Na- 
‘onal Automobile Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence and the National Association of In- 
surance are giving serious consideration 
: the single interest policy. The Na- 
tee of omterence has a special commit- 
. Ot prominent automobile insurance 
Xecutives working on the subject and 


ter at its mid-year meeting in Chicago 
last week. It can be stated here that 
there are several economic difficulties to 
be overcome successfully before the com- 
panies will adopt the single interest pol- 
icy but it may prove the very thing 
needed to stabilize the finance business 
and in the minds of a few automobile 
underwriters it is the only solution, 
Merits of Single Interest Advanced 


C. M. Martindale, secretary of the 
Home, a few months ago made a talk. 
in Canada devoted in part to the merits 
of the single interest cover. And the 
Home occupies a position of leadership 
in the automobile underwriting field. 
Speaking then before a body of local 
agents Mr. Martindale said in part: 

“What equitable right has a_finance 
cempany to insist on the privilege of 
placing insurance for the purchaser’s in- 
terest? Would it not be more reason- 
able for them to devote their full atten- 
tion to the proper protection of their 
own interests, through thé channels sug- 
gested, i. e., a one interest all cover pol- 
icy, and to allow the purchaser to use 
his own judgment as to the advisability 
of protecting his ever increasing inter- 
est. The one interest contract to all in- 
tents and purposes becomes an excess 
cover. In no instance does it extend to 
the purchaser. 

“Failure on the part of the purchaser 
to procure insurance to protect his pur- 
chase would in no way relieve his re- 
sponsibility to the finance company 
should the car be lost either through 
fire, theft or collision. The purchaser 
should, and in most instances would, ap- 
ply to his local agent for a policy, and 
owing to his ever increasing interest as 
he pays his installments the individual 
policy should be written to cover both 
the interest of himself and the mortga- 
gee. The finance company should ad- 
vise every purchaser to so protect him- 
self. The one interest policy should be 
so conditioned that liability would not 
attach until every avenue of recovery 
against the purchaser had been exhaust- 
ed, including other insurance, if any. 

“Under these conditions your troubles 
as agents would cease in relation to 
financed cars. The purchases would then 
again become a prospect for solicitation 
by you, and the finance companies would 
be competing through legitimate chan- 
nels, and not using commissions from in- 
surance companies to further that end.” 

Why Finance Companies Oppose 
Proposal 

The finance companies do not look 
with any great favor themselves upon 
the single interest policy because it would 
rob them of a profitable source of in- 
come. As the situation stands today 
finance companies, through subsidiaries 
or other channels, get themselves ap- 
pointed insurance agents and receive for 
the insurance business they place attrac- 
tive commissions. As this remuneration 
is based on premiums extending full fire 
and theft coverage to both the finance 
company and the retail purchaser it is 
easy to realize that the commission in- 
come of a large finance corporation is 
scmething to be envied. 

As a matter of fact not a few finance 
companies derive most of their profit 
from their automobile insurance business. 
The finance business itself has been sub- 
jected to competition of the keenest type 
and many of those companies keeping 
their heads above water have been able 
to cut their finance charges only because 
their insurance commission income has 
more’ than offset losses on direct finance 
business. Small wonder that the finance 
companies react unfavorably to sugges- 


at least the income they now receive 
from the insurance companies. 

The single interest policy, being in the 
nature of an ultimate loss contract, would 
not become operative in the vast major- 
ity of small fire and theft claims. As 
the car purchaser pays down at least 
one-third of the list price at the time 
he receives the car and his ownership 
in the car increases month by month, he 
bears the burden of the partial losses, and 
these constitute the bulk of the payments 
under fire and theft policies. Those who 
have analyzed the single interest policy 
say that the cost would necessarily be 
very low, and the commissions to finance 


companies or agents correspondingly 
small, 
Still a Big Market for Full Cover 
Contracts 


At the present time many underwrit- 
ers feel that the single interest policy 
is the only correct policy to grant the 
firiance companies, on the theory that the 
policy completely protects them and at 
the same time preserves for local agents 
business which is justly theirs. The lo- 
cal agent is better equipped to give in- 
surance service than the finance compa- 
nies and from all points of view is the 
logical medium between the insurance 
company and the assured. 

Nevertheless, the companies are not 
ready to adopt the single interest cover 
as the finance companies will not accept 
this insurance while they can secure tull 
cover contracts. And as the automobile 
underwriting companies are by no means 
banded together for the observance of 
common rules and practices there will 
be for some time yet an ample market 
for full cover fire and theft wholesale 
contracts. And those companies essay- 
ing to introduce the single interest cover 
are more than likely to find it extremely 
difficult to sell this form of protection 
while full cover contracts remain avail- 
able. 

Another factor cited in favor of single 
interest insurance is the possibility of 
lowering the retail cost of automobiles. 
It would not lead to any changes in the 
factory list price of a car, but a pur- 
chaser might find that the ultimate cost 
of the automobile, including delivery of 
the car, finance and insurance costs, 
wculd be lessened by the amount repre- 
senting the difference between the price 
of the full coverage fire and theft and 
the lower cost of the excess cover in- 
suranee, presuming that the finance com- 
pany passed along its saving in insur- 
ance. And it would practically be forced 
to, by virtue of the competition between 
finance companies for automobile deal- 
ers’ business. 

Support for the single interest policy 
comes in large measure from the agency 
forces of the country. The agents did 
not originate the idea of the single in- 
terest, but ever since they began to lose 
automobile insurance accounts to finance 
companies they have been demanding 
from the insurance companies some so- 
lution of the problem that would restore 
te them at least in part the commissions 
that now go practically altogether to 
finance companies. 

The local agents are pleased with this 
proposed solution for the reason that the 
retail purchaser of a car would be re- 
quired to obtain his insurance from a lo- 
cal agent at regular rates in any com- 
pany, covering the full purchase price of 
the car and written jointly in the name 
of the purchaser and the finance com- 
pany with loss payable as their respec- 
tive interests might appear. 

Agents’ Attitude on Single Interest 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary of the 
National Association of Insurance 


fore agency organizations in favor of 
the single interest form. Outlining its 
advantages from the local agent’s view- 
point he said in part: 

“The interest of the finance company is 
the point about which this proposal 
would seem entirely to revolve. Let it 
be remembered that a finance company 
has no interest whatever in insurance 
on automobiles, even though it finances 
them, when it becomes certain that any 
unpaid balances are secured. Any inva- 
sion of the business of insurance by 
finance companies is unethical and illigi- 
timate. Opinion in practically all quar- 
ters is quite free that the finance com- 
panies when they meddle with insurance, 
have only self-interest at heart; that is, 
no regard for the welfare of the buyers 
who make their existence possible. Some 
go so far as to say that many finance 
ccmpanies now find their only profits 
in automobile insurance premiums; oth- 
ers say that this insurance business is 
so profitable in bonuses and commis- 
sions that finance companies would not 
think of giving it up. 

“In this as in every question of in- 
surance practice the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents considers first 
the query: Does it serve the public in- 
terest? Finance companies have been 
organized for a very definite purpose, to 
p.ovide finance service to people who buy 
automobiles on the time-payment plan. 
Beyond seeing that their interest is pro- 
tected by fire and theft automobile in- 
surance finance companies have no legi- 
timate function in relation to insurance. 
The public interest dictates this principle. 
It wants and must have qualified insur 
ance service, 

Local Agent Gives Needed Service 


“Insurance is not a commodity; it is 
a service—the means of distributing the 
losses of a few among many. It is a 
highly technical business and requires 
training and knowledge on the part of 
the agents who distribute indemnity. In- 
surance does not attach itself in the 
proper proportion without the guiding 
hand of the insurance agent. This is the 
service for which the agent is compen- 
sated. He serves both the assured and 
the company. The insurance company 
itself is a public-serving agency because 
the business itself is so impressed. 

“Finance companies are not interested 
in providing such insurance service as 
the trained agent gives. They are in- 
terested in financing. As they render 
no insurance service they have no right 
to agency commissions even though they 
are in a position where they control a 
large volume of premiums. If their busi- 
ness is now in an unhealthy state as 
some say, it indicates that there is some- 
thing wrong. But this is no justification 
for disrupting the business of insurance 
with wholesale insurance plans that over- 
turn the entire basis upon which insur- 
ance operates and deprive the public of 
the watchfulness and care of an interest 
public service, the insurance agent.” 

Local agents claim that the service 
given on adjustments of finance com- 
pany policies is not of the best quality. 
When adjustments are made the public, 
for the first time in many cases, comes 
into contact with insurance and from the 
method of settling losses it derives its 
opinion of the efficiency of the business. 
If automobile insurance breaks down on 
its loss service the entire business suf- 
fers immeasurably in public opinion. 

Thé single interest plan would also 
afford the opportunity for the local agent 
to offer public liability insurance above 
all, and property damage and collision 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Professional Interest In Motor Car Insurance 


Nine Children Of Travelers Executive Have Caused Him To Ponder Deeply About Perils Of The Roa: 
Doesn’t Think Compulsory Insurance Will Curtail Accidents; Gives This Paper Views 
On Topics Of Interest To Underwriters Also 


Robert J. Sullivan, vice-president of 


The Travelers Indemnity, secretary of 
The Travelers Insurance Company, and 
a close student of automobile insurance 


since the days of the first horseless car- 


riage, has ten special reasons for con- 


tending that the ultimate goal of motor 


car insurance is the reduction of acci- 
dents and the saving of lives. These 
ten reasons are, briefly stated, an ac- 


complished and devoted wife and nine 
splendid children. The “exposure” haz- 
ard of the Sullivan family is, therefore, 
something to be considered in these days 
of congested highways and city streets. 
In mastering the present technique of 
insurance and analyzing its 
Sullivan is at one and 


automobile 
future course Mr. 
the same time protecting his family and 
contributing to the progress of insurance. 

Seated at his desk in the home office 
building of The Travelers in Hartford, 
Mr. Sullivan showed a couple of weeks 
ago to a representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter a group photograph of his 
family. And a family of which he is 
justly proud. He then proceeded to give 
his views on several leading questions 
facing the automobile underwriting 
world and to outline his philosophy of 
automobile insurance. During the course 
of this conversation he frequently illus- 
trated his remarks by references to mem- 
bers of his family who constitute, in a 
very fair way, a laboratory for the ap- 
plication of ‘practical automobile insur- 
ance safety measures. 

What Auto Insurance Should Provide 


To understand Mr. Sullivan’s reasons 
for his statements about several leading 
problems of automobile insurance one 
must know his conception of the funda- 
mental purposes of insurance. These are 
to provide automobile owners with full 
insurance protection for all known and 
insurable hazards and to use the 
strength, knowledge and ingenuity of the 
insurance business to reduce automobile 
accidents and losses of all varieties. In- 
surance which does not thoroughly in- 
sure and by its lack of broad coverage 
may irritate policyholders is not real 
protection in the opinion of The Trav- 
elers secretary. 

Mr. Sullivan is primarily a casualty ex- 
ecutive but his supervision of the auto- 
mobile field necessarily makes him an ob- 
server and student of the business in 
all its branches, both fire and liability. 
He has some very definite opinions on 
compulsory automobile insurance, mu- 
tual competition versus stock company 
service, merit rating of individually 
owned private pleasure cars, instalment 
buying of automobile insurance, insur- 
ance rates, the trend of liability losses 
and other subjects, saying that these 
topics are related intimately with the 
problem of lessening dangers surround- 
ing the operation of automobiles. Un- 
less insurance companies not only pro- 
vide the insurance sérvice demanded by 
the public, but also go beyond to antici- 
pate future requirements they are fail- 
ing to function to full capacity Mr. Sul- 
livan told The Eastern Underwriter. 


Insurance Career of Mr. Sullivan 
A few years before the automobile be- 
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J. SULLIVAN 


came a big factor in American life, or 
in 1899 to be exact, Robert J. Sullivan 
entered The Travelers as a clerk in the 
casualty actuarial department. He had 
been brought up in Hartford and previ- 
ous to going with The Travelers had 
been associated with an uncle for a short 
while in the news business. Adter a few 
years with The Travelers during which 
he learned the groundwork of liability 
insurance, Mr. Sullivan, working under 
the direction of Vice-President Walter 
G. Cowles, became especially interested 
in the technique of policy contracts. His 
opinions on the practicality of policies in 
applying them to the needs of assureds 
were sought by his superiors. He ana- 
lyzed new contracts from the outsider’s 
point of view, rather from that of the 
legal department, to see whether in their 
actual application they would fulfill all 
the purposes for which they were de- 
signed. 

During these early days, and since 
then, too, Mr. Sullivan was a keen lover 
of horses and he appreciated nothing 
better in his off hours than to go horse- 
back riding and personally to take care 
of his own mount. It was only natural 
therefore, that he should have perceived 
with more than ordinary interest the en- 
tree of the automobile and its gradual 
conquest over the horse as a motive 
pcewer for transportation. It is a unique 
commentary, that while Mr. Sullivan be- 
came an ardent student of automobile 
insurance he never acquired that almost 
universal instinct to delve into the me- 
chanical mysteries of the automobile, 
Today he confesses that he alone of the 
eligible members of his immediate fam- 
ily has never driven a car. 

When asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer why this was so, Mr. Sullivan 
declared that he did not consider him- 
self the type of person who should hold 
an automobile driving license. He con- 
tends that he possesses too much nerv- 
ous energy and that his thoughts, while 
he is in an automobile, are about things 


he plans to do upon reaching his des- 
tination, and not upon the bit of road 
immediately in front of the rapidly mov- 
ing car. And as he claims that too many 
automobile accidents today are largely 
the fruits of carelessness on the part of 
unqualified drivers he could not consis- 
tently violate his own principles by driv- 
ing a car. To minimize the element of 
personal risk for other members of his 
tamily who drive automobiles. Mr. Sul- 
livan lives by his gospel of having his 
car gone over carefully once a month in 
a garage to see if any internal defects 
have developed. 


First Auto Insurance An Endorsement 


When the automobile was in its in- 
fancy insurance was provided in the 
form of an endorsement to the horse 
and team policy. As the needs for fur- 
ther insurance grew the endorsements 
expanded until it was not long before a 
separate automobile policy was devised. 
Mr. Sullivan was in on the ground floor 
in automobile rate-making and has fol- 
lowed with keen interest this branch of 
the business in subsequent years. 

This background of long rating experi- 
ence lends much value to Mr. Sullivan’s 
remarks tc The Eastern Underwriter on 
rating problems. He became an assis- 
tant secretary of The Travelers in 1910 
and a secretary, in charge of the com- 
pensation and liability departments, in 


1912. In 1922 he was elected a vice- 
president of The Travelers Indemnity 
Co. 


One of the leading questions in New 
England, and all over the country for 
that matter, facing automobile under- 
writers is that of compulsory automobile 
liability insurance. Massachusetts placed 
such a law into effect this year and a 
few weeks ago New Hampshire adopted 
a modified scheme, based on the ideas of 
Edward C. Stone of Boston, United 
States manager of the Employers Lia- 
bility. Mr. Sullivan is frank in ex- 
pressing his view that compulsory auto- 
mecbile laws will not reduce accidents. 
And the reduction of accidents Mr, Sulli- 
van believes to be absolutely the best 
compensation for those whose lives are 
endangered by the presence of automo- 
biles on the road. 

The evil that compulsory insurance 
strives to correct undoubtedly exists, Mr. 
Sullivan says, and those who foster such 
insurance measures are for the most part 
honestly trying to mitigate a danger. 
Rather than proceed along these lines, 
which in the end lift somewhat the sense 
of carefulness from the shoulders of the 
automobile owner, Mr. Sullivan would 
place a greater degree of responsibility 
upon the departments in each state that 
supervise the licensing of automobile 
drivers. 

Would Restrict Granting Of Licenses 


In the large majority of instances auto- 
mobile accidents are due to lack of care- 
fulness in driving. Going upon this pre- 
mise Mr. Sullivan contends that state li- 
censing departments have the opportu- 
nity, and should realize to a greater ex- 
tent the duty of examining carefully each 
applicant for a driver’s license. Right 
now there are far too many persons 
driving cars who are unqualified to do 
so, either physically, temperamentally or 
through a lack of knowledge of the me- 


chanics of the machine they attempt ti 
drive. 


The upward trend of accidents toda 
demands, Mr. Sullivan says, that. licen. 
sing requirements be made tar more rig 
orous, yet not so as to deny licenses t 
those already qualified. He again illu. 
trated his point by a reference to his 
family, saying that as his sons and 
daughters grew up they were instructed 
in automobile driving on the home 
grounds, and were not permitted to ap 
ply for driving licenses until they hal 
amply demonstrated in many ways their 
ability to handle cars under var ied con 
ditions, 

Just as it is the duty of the state not 
to grant licenses to those whose qualif:- 
cations are doubtful, so also should the 
state impose a real penalty upon thos 
who, after being licensed, have abused 
their privileges and constitute a menac 
to the public. Mr. Sullivan believes that 
careless drivers should have their i: 
censes cancelled for a long period i 
time and not just for a few months, a 
frequently happens. 

Another method of attaining accident 
reduction that Mr. Sullivan says ha 
greater merit than compulsory insurance 
laws is the successful continuation of the 
current campaign of teaching schod 
children to be careful in all their ac 
tions. ‘aking youngsters of impressiot 
able ages and teaching them the princl- 
ples ot carefulness is proving a big step 
in the right direction. Mr. Sullivan’ 
enthusiastically in support of the school 
campaign of the National Safety Cour 
cil with which Professor Albert W. 
Whitney of the National Bureau of Cas 
ualty & Surety Underwriters is closely 
identified. The National Bureau _pub- 
lishes monthly a magazine for schod 
children, called “Safety Education.” Thi 
magazine, written in popular and not 
technical style, is edited by a Miss Idx 
bell Stevenson. 


Service To Commercial Fleet Owners 


Referring specifically to the work @ 
his company in attempting to make com 
pulsory insurance laws unnecessary Mi 
Sullivan described the accident r duction 
service inaugurated by The Travelet 
several years ago for the benefit of ow! 
ers of fleets of commercial automobiles 
This service, for which no extra chargt 
is made, consists in the sending of ex 
pert automobile safety engineers 
owners of fleets so that they (the it 
surance company representatives) may 
give advice to chauffeurs on the mal 
disadvantages of accidents and impres 
the car owners with the economic gall! 
to be derived from a minimum numbe! 
of accidents. 

The Travelers informs the flect owt 
ers of ways to stimulate careful ‘driv 
by chauffeurs, contends that the pay 
ment of reasonable wages for fi-st clas 
drivers is a good investment, an! show 
how economies in the operation of ca 
may be secured if drivers will avoid com 
gested areas during certain part of the 
day and use less frequented road Ths 
latter plan of detouring over the longt! 
rcad often saves much time because tH 
drivers encounter no traffic delays alot 
the route. The necessary prerequisit 
for this type of service is full co-ope™ 
tion from the fieet owners themselves 
Without this aid the insurance compall 
can hope to gain nothing, and la 
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this support The Travelers looks with 
suspicion on the value of the entire risk 
and usually cancels the contract. 

Favors Instalment Buyimg Of Insurance 

The Eastern Underwriter asked Mr. 
Sullivan what he thought of the plan of 
having automobile premiums paid on the 
instalment basis. 

“I believe in it,’ was Mr. Sullivan’s 
reply. “It is not a new idea in insur 
ance as many assume, and where it has 
been tried it has worked successfully. 
Life insurance companies have employed 
the system for many years and accident 
cempanies likewise. 

“Tam in favor of instalment purchas- 
ing of automobile insurance because it 
will stimulate the buying of insurance by 
that large and important section of the 
automobile owning public which today 
carries no insurance. I am firmly of the 
opinion that instalment purchasing is 
here to stay as an integral part of our 
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bes economic fabric. The system may de- 
ire rg velop some faults but those are growing 
nace pains rather than constitutional diseases. 
n illusfag Of course, it would not be practical to 
to ba prolongate the payment of a $10 or $15 
noe premium over a_ period of twelve 
rene months, but to finance the payments of 

ail reasonably sized premiums and to charge 
to ap a moderate amount for interest is just 
ey. had as sound economics for the automobile 
vo a underwriting companies as for the life 















companies.” 
Merit Rating Of Cars Coming 


Another means of making insurance 
more attractive for the uninsured, which 
Mr. Sullivan is inclined to favor, is to 
apply experience rating to individually 
owned private pleasure cars. ‘This sub- 
ject has been debated in automobile cir- 
cles pro and con for several years, and 
in stock company circles the opponents 
still hold the upper hand. A few, small 
independent companies are experiment- 
ing with the idea for competitive pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Sullivan says merit rating for 
pleasure cars is coming. Meanwhile, cer- 
tain practical difficulties must be over- 
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B= come, principally the obstacle of rates. 
rela It will be a difficult, but not an impos- 
. pet sible, task to devise a rating system to 
big step include proper credits for cars which 
Nives’ have participated In no accidents over 
. ae a stipulated period of time, and penal- 
y Con ties tor those which have. had accidents 
cree resulting in claims. Nevertheless, the 
ofa trend of development in automobile in- 
aan surance unerringly points to the endorse- 
vu pit ment of experience rating in the not too 
— distant future, : } 
in.” This The demand for experience rating 
nd non Comes irom the better class of assureds 
Liss Ida and from those who will not insure be- 
Cause they assert that their piemium 
Payments go to settle the losses incurred 
Jwners | by the careless and unqualified driver. 
work 0 These preferred car owners contend, 
ike com with merit, that premiums they pay 
sary MM should reflect to some degree the haz- 
-e duction ards they themselves present to the in- 
[raveles i surance companies. These car owners 
_ of owl tell insurance agents that they resent 
omobiles holding the bag for the irresponsible 
a charge driver, but that if their cars are insured 
ge of ex under an experience rating plan they will 
ieers tt Purchase insurance. Otherwise they pre- 
(the i er to remain self-insurers, or to insure 
es) may with the stock companies under a quali- 
he mall ed protest. 
| imprest couraging the uninsured to take out 
nic gals Various iorms of automobile insurance 
, number t. Sullivan firmly believes to be one 
of the surest methods of reducing acci- 
ect owt dents. Those owners who understand 
11 “driving that the public, and not the insurance 
the pay companies, in the final instance, deter- 
Aest class mine whether insurance rates shall be re- 
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es or increased, are liable, when in- 
ured, to lend their influence by personal 
€xample to reduce accidents. 


Employes’ Cars Under Fleet Covers 


















ads. This 

he longt! . Mr. Sullivan was not hesitant in say- 
cause HH Mg that he did not believe it to be good 
ays along Underwriting to include employes’ pleas- 
erequisit ure cars under the fleet policy of the 
co-opera sand of a number of cars. During the 
1emselvés ast few months it has come to the at- 
compat) tention of several insurance commission- 
d lack) &ts and company executives that some in- 












surers were violating fleet insurance 
practices by granting protection at re- 
duced rates to employes who owned cars; 
cars, however, which were not used in 
the business of the employer. 

It is not logical that automobiles 
owned by employes should come under 
the protection of a fleet policy issued 
to the employer at rates which measure 
only the experience of cars under his 
divect ownership and supervision. There 
is an element of extra risk in the em- 
ploye’s private pleasure car not reflected 
adequately in the fleet rate. 

On the other hand, many employers of 
traveling salesmen who have heretofore 
owned the cars used by such salesmen 
have arranged for the purchase and 
ownership of cars by their employes. 
Since these cars are used almost ex- 
clusively in the service of the employer, 
of course the employer reimburses the 
employe for the expense incident to the 
use. In these cases the employer has an 
insurable interest which is a proper sub- 
ject for insurance, and while it is not 
possible under present rules to insure 
such cars under a fleet policy, neverthe- 
less it is the opinion of Mr. Sullivan that 
in time the state authorities will rec- 
oganize the necessity and authorize the 
coverage. 

Another question asked the vice-presi- 
dent of The Travelers Indemnity was 
whether there is much waste motion and 
lack of wisdom in the annual revision of 
the automobile manuals? 

In reply Mr, Sullivan answered in the 
affirmative. “But to do the past jus- 
tice it should be recognized,” said he, 
“that the developments in the use of the 
automobile have been so rapid and so 
abnormal as to make frequent general 
revisions in rate necessary.” He recog- 
nized that these changes were too fre- 
quent from the standpoint of the pur- 
chaser and also of the producer. “But,” 
he said, “they have also been too nu- 
merous from the expense and conven- 
ience standpoint of the companies.” 

Looking into the future, Mr. Sullivan 
expressed the view that the need for an- 
nual revision may not continue. It 
would be better if rates were changed 
by insurers in local areas to meet al- 
tered conditions as they arise instead 
of subjecting the insurance business to 
an annual upheaval when all rate re- 
visions are made simultaneously. 

Upward Trend Of Liability Losses 


Asked whether he considered the 
trend of automobile liability losses dan- 
gerously upward during the last few 
years, Mr. Sullivan said he did think 
that the trend was such as to cause 
concern. He said that The Travelers had 
recognized this trend and was making a 
national survey. A few weeks ago at a 
conference in Hartford of claim ad- 
justers of The Travelers from all parts 
of the United States information on this 
general subject was sought. 

Analyzing the loss situation more 
closely, Mr. Sullivan said that while the 
cases involving large awards by juries 
were increasing in number, yet such 
would not in themselves account for the 
upward trend. Cases finding their way 
into court are generally those that the 
insurance companies contend are exorbi- 
tant or non-meritorious. As a general 
rule, the companies prefer to settle 
claims out of court and thus avoid delay 
and the expenses incidental to long- 
drawn-out litigation. 

It is hard for one to place his finger 
exactly on the spot, or spots, contribut- 
ing to the increased cost of liability in- 
surance, said Mr. Sullivan. It may be 
in one territory the experience on pri- 
vate cars, in another commercial vehi- 
cles, or fleets, or busses or whatnot, or 
it may be special conditions in certain 
cities or other localities. It will take an 
exhaustive investigation to learn the ex- 
act causes and until the results of the 
survey are known the home office of The 
Travelers can do little which it is posi- 
tive will help remedy the turn of events 
in the liability field. 


Meeting Mutual Competition 


The whole question of mutual compe- 
tition and stock company service is 








linked up closely with the ever arising 
question of a joint manual for casualty 
and fire companies writing automobile 
insurance. Many casualty companies 
have organized fire running mates and 
vice-versa so that all leading insurance 
executives are not altogether favorable 
to the system of having two manuals, 
one published by the National Confer- 
ence and its sectional conferences, and 
the other by the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. And 
especially is the custom obnoxious to 
many because in the Middle-West and 
on the Pacific Coast there are wide dis- 
crepancies in the collision rates charged 
by the Conference fire and Bureau cas- 
ualty companies on exactly identical 
risks. At the present time an automobile 
owner in those particular parts of the 
country can secure collision insurance in 
a fire company for much less than he 
can obtain the same protection from the 
casualty unit of the same group of com- 
panies. 

This rate variance is the result of the 
differences in sckools of thought between 
the fire and casualty companies. The 
National Bureau companies operate on 
the theory that each branch of automo- 
bile insurance must, by itself, show a 
profit for the companies or rates will 
be adjusted to a profitable basis. The 
National Conference companies, on the 
otker hand, proceed along the line of 
gaining a profit on automobile under- 
writing results as a whole. This per- 
mits them to sacrifice profits on an in- 
dividual line, when necessary to meet 
outside competition in order to safeguard 
profits on all the lines written com- 
bined. It is partly the competition from 
non-stock insurers and partly a desire 
for more business that has led the Con- 
ference fire companies to cut collision 
rates admittedly below the cost level, 
while the casualty companies have re- 
fused to follow suit. As a natural con- 
scquence, in areas where rate differences 
occur, casualty companies are not writ- 
ing a large volume of collision insurance. 


Suggests Single Auto Manual 


Based upon these conditions, Mr. Sul- 
livan told The Eastern Underwriter that 
he thinks there should be only one auto- 
mobile rate manual, or if there are two, 
the Bureau and Conference companies 
should agree on identical rates in all 
parts of the country. The whole diffi- 
culty reverts back to meeting outside 
competition. Instead of cutting scien- 
tifically formed rates to levels that are 
unprofitable Mr. Sullivan contends that 
as the stock companies are not charging 
exorbitant automobile rates, the cut- 
rate companies will drive themselves out 
of business if allowed to do so, and as 
many have already done. 

Stock companies which operate on a 
nation-wide basis have so much more to 
offer a car owner than the local mutual 
or reciprocal that comparisons are odi- 
ous: The stock companies as a whole 
ofter security and efficient service in 
lieu of cut-rates and those individual 
ccmpanies that follow these precepts_ 
possess the best possible material for 
non-stock insurers competition. 

Mr. Sullivan illustrated his statement 
with a story ofa personal experience. 
While on a trip to the Pacific Coast he 
visited the Travelers office in Vancouver, 
B. C. While in the office a man entered 
and in an excited manner told of hav- 
ing driven his car all the way from Cin- 
cinnati to Vancouver and then having a 
collision which ‘resulted in damage. He 
was worried lest the accident detain him 
in Vancouver, but being a Travelers lia- 
bility and property damage policyholder 
he had dropped into the company branch 
office in the hope that some assistance 
might be afforded him. 

The manager of the office took the car 
owner back to the scene of collision, ex- 
amined the damage, and asked the as- 
sured if he wanted to have the damage 
repaired in Vancouver or would prefer 

to await his return to Cincinnati. When 
the policyholder found that he need not 
delay his trip but could await his re- 
turn to his home town before having the 
damage repaired, he was delighted. 
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Such a satisfied policyholder is a great 
asset to a stock insurance company, Mr. 
Sullivan said with emphasis. 

Service Appreciated By Assureds 


On another occasion a policyholder 
voluntarily wrote this letter to the El- 
mira, N. Y., representative of The Trav- 
elers: 

“It was my misfortune to have an 
automopile accident in Greensboro, N.C., 
when returning from a Florida trip re- 
cently. 1 telegraphed my office at El- 
mira, N. Y., Monday morning, Febru- 
ary 1, at 9:30, and asked them to notify 
you as my automobile casualty policy 
was with your company. About 6 o'clock 
that evening your representative called 
upon me at my hotel in Greensboro, hav- 
ing driven there from his office in Char- 
lotte, N. C. When one considers that 
the information was telegraphed from 
Charlotte to Elmira, to Syracuse and te 
Charlotte, N. C., and that your repre- 
sentative motored from Charlotte to 
Greensboro, all in a space of less than 
nine hours, it was a remarkable exhibi- 
tion of service. 

“After gomg through the nerve-rack- 
ing ordeal of an automobile collision, far 
from home and among strangers, you can 
imagine my relief in having your com- 
pany assume so promptly the responsi- 
bility of all details of the accident. It 
was a thoughtful and courteous service, 
not covered by your insurance policy.” 
Urges Agents To “Sell More Actively” 

Mr. Sullivan also ventured to give a 
bit of advice to agents through The 
Eastern Underwriter on the selling of 
automobile insurance. He said that if 
as much activity and energy were de- 
voted to the solicitation of automobile 
lines as to personal accident and other 
coverages, there would not be today such 
a large number of uninsured automobile 
owners, 

While in years gone by automobile 
insurance was “bought” rather than 
“sold” in the sense that a car owner 
frequently did not wait for a visit from 
an agent but sought the latter out, the 
situation is reversed today. And many 
agents apparently do not sense the 
changed condition. Mr. Sullivan listed 
liability and property damage as the twa 
principal automobile lines, not because he 
is himself a casualty company executive 
but for the reason that while a car owner 
can measure with exact accuracy the 
maximum loss he can suffer under a col- 
lision, fire or theft claim he cannot vis- 
ualize his liability under third party 
claims. 

It is interesting to note Mr. Sullivan 
said that increasing number of property 
damage policies bought by those who 
carry liability insurance. A few years’ 
ago 70% of those carrying liability also 
bought property damage. Now that per- 
centage has increased to about 94%. He 
however, estimated that far less than 
50% of all automobile owners carry lia- 
bility insurance. 


Norwood Rathbone Of 
New York Indemnity 


One of the promising junior executives 
in the New York Indemnity is Norwood 
Rathbone, the son of Joel Rathbone, vice- 
chairman of the National Surety. Mr. 
Rathbone is manager of the company’s 
automobile department and is making a 
good job of his charge. He is a gradu- 
ate of St. George’s School, Newport, R. 
I, and spent a year and a half of his 
war service in France with the A. E. F., 
having considerable action at the front. 

When he got back from the war he 
went into the National Guard, desiring 
a little more taste of army life. He was 
commissioned a second lieutenant and 
later became a first lieutenant. 

His first insurance experience was with 
the Kenny Agency of New York in 1923, 
which represented the New York Indem- 
nity at that time. He started as a coun- 
ter man and stayed there about a year. 
He then joined the New York Indemnity 
and busied himself around in the home 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Rating Of Special Motor Risks 


By H. J. WHALEN, 
Auto Department, Globe Indemnity 


The rules and rates in the Manual take 
care of probably 85% or 90% of the au- 
tomobile policies which companics are 
called upon to write. There are, how- 
ever, many individual risks, and even 
whole classes pf risks, which must be 
rated on their individual merits. I will, 
in as succinct form as possible, discuss 
these special risks, the reasons for in- 
dividual rating, the rating by formula 
and by schedule, the rating of special 
classes of risks and the rating of un- 
classified risks. 

The two principal reasons for individ- 
ual rating are: 

First, Manual rates are average rates 
| tl . ° ° 
for classes of risks and they do not, in 
scme instances, reflect the true hazard of 
individual risks in the respective classes. 
Where it is possible to measure by for- 
mula or by schedule, the departure of 
the individual risk hazard from the class 
hazard, the individual risks ought to be 
rated on its own merits. 

Second, risks of a given type may vary 
so much, one from the other, that it is 
impossible to establish an average Man- 
ual rate for the group. Furthermore, 
there are risks which are of a type which 
cannot be classified. All such risks must 
be individually rated. — 

A risk rated by formula is one to 
which the experience rating plan has 
been applied. The experience rating plan 
cevelops a percentage of rate increase or 
decrease, the modification one way or 
the other depending upon the _ losses 
which have been sustained during the 
current and previous policy periods. 

The Schedule Rating Plan 

The schedule rating plan is the one 
which is applied to garage risks. It is 
an attempt to measure, by schedule, the 
peculiar hazard of individual risks which 
meet the eligibility requirements of the 
plan. The Manual garage rate is the 
average rate for the small risk with an 
average distribution of payroll. On large 
risks the payroll is differently distrib- 
uted; on some risks there is a high per- 
centage of mechanics, salesmen, demon- 
strators, etc., an operating payroll rep- 
resenting road exposure. On other risks 
there is a high percentage of non-oper- 
ating payroll presenting no driving haz- 
ard, such as body builders, upholsterers, 
stockroom employes and clerical office 
force. If each risk is to be fairly 
treated, a new rate must be calculated for 
it on the basis of its own payroll dis- 
tribution. 

In order to qualify for the applica- 
tion of the garage rating plan, it is 
necessary that there be not less than a 
$25,000 annual payroll at one location. 
In the case of a storage garage the min- 
imum payroll requirement is $10,000. If 
the garage qualifies for experience rat- 
ing, the experience modification is ap- 
plied to the rate developed by the sched- 
ule rating plan. The record of the dis- 
tribution of the schedule rating plan is 
submitted on a form devised for that pur- 
pose. 

Rating Of Special Classes Of Risks 

There are certain special classes of 
risks where the individual risks in the 
respective classes differ from one another 
to an extent which makes it difficult to 
establish an average Manual rate for the 
class. Examples of such classes are the 
automobile factories, automobile schools, 
contingent risks and driverless car risks. 
The first step in the rating of these risks 
is to determine the exposure and the na- 
ture of the hazard. For example, on a 
contingent risk the analysis of the rating 


application indicates that our exposure on 
200 cars occasionally used in the as- 
sured’s business is equal to 50 cars used 
continuously throughout the year. The 
nature of the hazard is, of course, de- 
termined by the use of the cars. The 
second step is to calculate the gross pre- 
mium necessary to carry the risks, using 
Manual rates for similar hazards. If we 
determine that we have an annual ex- 
posure equal to fifty private passenger 
cars used for business and pleasure, the 
gress premium required is then the an- 
rual premium for the fifty cars, cach car 
taking its own symbol rate and the rate 
for the territory in which it is operated. 
The final step is to relate the required 
premium to some adjustable unit of ex- 
posure. In the case of an automobile 
factory, the rate would be based on out- 
put, on the payroll and tuition basis if 
an automobile school, on the per capita 
or cost of hire basis on some classes of 
centingent risks. 

Automobile factory testing risks cover 
the testing of cars manufactured or re- 
paired, the driving away of automobiles 
from the factory and the contingent lia- 
bility of the assured for the operation 
of cars not owned by him but used by 
others in connection with his business, 
the premium being based on per car 
rates applied to the number of automo- 
biles manufactured or repaired. Cars 
owned by the assured and used for or- 
dinary bus purposes are written under 
separate policies at specified car rates, 
subject to any experience modification 
to which the risk may be entitled. 

Car Manufacturers’ Liability For Per- 
sonal Injury and P. D. 

In addition to those hazards, we have 
the automobile manufacturer’s liability 
for personal injury and property dam- 
age claims arising from defects in his 
products. The rates for this coverage 
are also on the output basis, a charge 
being made for each car manufactured 
and repaired during the policy period. 
In addition, if not a risk just starting 
operations, a flat premium charge is im- 
posed to take care of the defects haz- 
ard presented by cars already on the 
rcad, cars manutactured and sold previ- 
ous to the inception date of the current 
policy. This supercharge is necessary 
because the policy covers all defects ac- 
cidents occurring during the period of 
the policy, regardless of the year of 
manufacture. The liability of the insur- 
ance carrier is not determined by the 
date of- manufacture of the car, but 
rather by the date of the accident. While 
referring to this coverage, I might point 
out that there is no provision in the 
standard defects policy which gives the 
manufacturer protection for claims on 
account of damage to the car develop- 
ing the defect. 

The Drive Yourself 


Driverless car risks (U-Drive-Its) are 
written on a combined payroll and earn- 
ings basis. Garage rates are applied to 
the assured’s payroll and two sets of 
earnings rates are used—one to cover 
the named assured only, and one _ to 
ccver the named assured and the hirers 
of his cars. In those states where the 
driverless car owner is not responsible 
for accidents occurring while his cars 
are in the hands of his customers, the 
rate covering his interests only recog- 
nizes the fact that his liability is more 
or less remote. However, the tendency 
in legislation is to make the car owner 
responsible and in those states where 
this condition exists, it is taken into con- 
sideration in rate-making, the result 
being that the bureau promulgates a 
rate high enough to take care of the 
direct liability which exists, 

In determining the hazard presented 


while the assured’s cars are in the hands 
of customers, the’ first step in the rat- 
ing of special risks must be carried out. 
The exposure developed is expressed in 
car years. The nature of the hazard is 
then determined under the present rat- 
ing plan. It is considered that a pri- 
vate livery premium is necessary to take 
care of a one-car exposure where the 
interest of the customer is not covered, 
the interest of the garage owner being 
taken care of only. If the interest cus- 
tcmer is to be covered, the rate is usu- 
ally double the premium required to 
carry this part of the risk and by di- 
viding the gross premium by the esti- 


mated annual earnings we arrive at a. 


rate per $100 of revenue. For example, 
if we require an annual premium of $900 
on a risk with earnings of $3,600 we get 
a rate of $2.50. 

So-Called Contingent Risks 

Another class of business which must 
be individually rated is the so-called con- 
tingent risk. , Most policies covering thii 
hazard are issued to employers to cover 
their liability on account of the negligent 
operation in their business of autos 
owned by their employes. It is a well: 
established legal principle that this lia- 
bility of the employer is direct wherever 
the master and servant or the principal 
and agent relationship exists. These 
risks are not pure contingent risks and 
the only reason for effecting a reduc- 
tion from Manual rate is the theory that 
the insurance carrier will not be liable 
for accidents occurring while the em- 
ploye’s car is being used for pleasure 
driving. It should be understood that a 
contingent policy covers the interest ol 
the employer only—no protection is af- 
forded the employe. 

The most prominent example of a 
pure contingent risk is the independent 
contractor risk. An independent con- 
tractor has been defined as one who car- 
ries on an independent business and in 
the line of his business is employed to 
dc a certain work and in doing it does 
not act under the direction and control 
of his employer, but determines for him- 
self in what manner the work shall be 
cone. If an employer has authority to 
direct what shall be done, when and how 
it shall be done, and to discharge an 
employe disobeying such authority and 
direction, the relationship is that of mas- 
ter and servant. Whether payment is to 
be by the job or the hour or the day 
or the load may be indicative but not 
decisive of whether a worker is an in- 
dependent contractor. Even though the 
relationship may have been understood 
to be that of an independent contractor, 
questions of fact may come up, which 
upon submission to a jury, may be deter- 
mined adversely to the principal. Exist- 
ence of relationship of master and ser 
vant is for the court alone to decide 
where the answer depends on the mean- 
ing of the contract but otherwise is a 
juestion of fact for the jury. 

Many risks will be presented to agents 
with a request for a contingent rate 
which upon investigation will develop to 
be nothing more or less than a straight 
hired car risk. Rates for hired car risks 
are found in the Manual. They are ap- 
plied to the cost of hire and they pro- 
duce premiums approximating full speci 
fied car premiums. The usual offering 
presents conditions similar to those 
brought out in a recent court case in 
Minnesota. The driver and owner of a 
coal truck whose service it was to load 
coal upon the truck, deliver it as directed 
by the coal company and collect the 
money therefor and who received a fee 
per load, was not considered an inde- 
pendent contractor but a servant of the 
ccmpany whose coal he delivered. I 
dwell on this point so that you may not 


make the mistake of writing hired car 
risks at low contingent rates notwith- 
standing your direct liability. 

Contingent policies are written on 
some adjustable unit of exposure speci- 
fied car, named operator, per capita and 
occasionally on the charges incurred 
basis. 

Unknown Hazards 

There are other risks falling under 
this classification which present an un 
known hazard. For instance, a_ bank 
may have no employes whose duties re- 
duce the use of a car. In an emergency, 
however, an employe might use his car 
for business purposes thus imposing lia- 
bility on the bank. These risks are sub- 
ject to flat premium quotations, it usw 
ally being out of the question to put the 
risk on an adjustable basis. 
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office, getting a grasp on the work of 
various departments. 

In March, 1925, Mr. Rathbone was 
made assistant superintendent of tht 
automobile department. The follows 
year it was merged with the liability de 
partment, under the management ot M. 
D. Maggin, who held the title of mama 
ger. Mr. Rathbone was assistant mama 
ger in charge of automobile lines. #2 
September, 1926, the department was fe 
turned to its original status and he as 
sumed charge of the automobile «nd. 

One of the things Mr. Rathbone statt- 
ed out to accomplish was to put tie very 
best type of business on the company’s 
books. In this he has been successful a 
a marked improvement has been show! 
in the company’s automobile und writ 
ing, which has been reflected in the loss 
ratio on this class of business. 

While Mr. Rathbone is not ce gaged 
in the affairs of the office, he is apt 
be found during the summer mot ths of 
his yacht making a cruise in and arouM 
Long Island Sound with his wi'e. am 
family. At other times he gets «uite? 
bit of enjoyment out of gardening. 

He has also shown abiilty in editorial 
work, having been the editor for a few 
months of the company’s house orgal 
“Our Folks.” Among other things he 's 
president of the newly organized office 
club known as the “Forty-Niners,’ which 
< has a membership of nearly. a hu 

red, 
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of 
Motor Cars 


Millions of motor cars, trucks and busses traverse the highways of the 
United States. Other millions are in the making. 

Contributing to this behemoth of industry are steel mills, rubber plants, 
body manufacturers and accessory makers, fabricating raw materials gathered 
from all parts of the world. 

Insurance follows through every operation from the shipping of the raw 
material to the finished product on the show room floor. Then through 
endless thousands of miles it protects the individual owner during the useful 
life of his car. 

It is estimated that ninety percent of all automobiles produced are sold on 
credit—reinforced by insurance. 


This is an advertisement by The Home Insurance 
Company of New York presenting to its agents the 
place which Fire Insurance takes as a vital factor of 
the nation’s development. 


The HOME "sry NEW YORK 
Charles L. Tyner, President 
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April Motor Insurance Drive 
By LEO E. THIEMAN, 


Casualty Information Clearing House, Chicago 


The concerted campaign conducted in 
Illinois, Michigan and Indiana during the 
month of April is the product of a grad- 
ually recognition that the 
automobile insurance field as respects lia- 


developed 


bility coverage, particularly, is vastly un- 
developed. 

At meetings held in Michigan in the 
cities of Lansing,. Muskegon and Trav- 
erse City within the last two years, the 
writer expressed the belief that the rapid 
increase in premium volume on the part 
of the “reciprocals:and mutuals in those 
statesswas due to the vigorous and in- 
with which 
operatives covered the field. 


tensive methods the co- 


What Energetic Canvass Means 


This situation in which the reciprocals 
and mutuals were making  propor- 
tionately more rapid strides in the under- 
writing of the business of automobile in- 
surance from a volume standpoint was 
held by the writer to be the result not 
so much of their cut rate tactics as their 
energetic canvass. 

These conclusions have been more than 
confirmed by the regional meetings held 
in March preparatory to the drive. Many 
of the agents at the meetings freely ad- 
mitted that they had written automo- 
bile lines incidentally, and had not fully 
appraised the motor liability insurance 
needs in their respective communi- 
ties and supplied them. One agent arose 
at one of the Illinois meetings, of 


which there were fourteen held, and 
stated that he had not written a 
single automobile liability policy. He 


had hitherto regarded the lines as not 
worth while. It is encouraging to note 
that in this particular instance the agent 
confessed that his eyes had been opened. 

Throughout the preparatory meetings 
in Illinois, the writer stressed the point 
that the agents must of necessity write 
more actively to preserve their franchise 
to the handling of such lines in their 
communities. 


Co-operative Advertising By Agents 


As a direct result of the gatherings in 
the three states held in advance of the 
drive, agents in 127 cities, towns and 
villages entered upon co-operative ad- 
vertising campaigns. This represents, 
the writer believes, to be the greatest 
single co-operative advertising movement 
on the part of the agents, to educate the 
public through newspaper advertising in 
the history of the business. 

The advertisements, prepared under 
the direction and at the expense of the 
Casualty Information Clearing House, 
numbered nine. Mats of this copy were 
provided the agents in the three states 
without charge. 

The manner in which the agents re- 
sponded exceeded the expectations of 
even the most enthusiastic prior to the 
campaign. The appeal of the ads was 
directed toward the public, asking them 
to join hands with the agents in rooting 
out the non-insurance evil. 


Agents Pleased 


The manner in which the agents were 
raptivated by the movement might best 
be illustrated in the repeated appear- 
ance of such producers at meetings after 
thev had already attended one. The 
writer has in mind the case of an agent 
who attended a meeting at Rockford, 
Ili. He had to travel eighty miles to 
do so. But this agent showed up at a 
later meeting at Rock Island, traveling 
a like distance and brought nine others 
along. 

In Illinois the agents undertook sixty- 
three such advertising campaigns, in 
Michigan, twenty-six and in Indiana, 
thirty. A. L. Kirkpatrick and George 


Edgar Turner, secretary and general 
counsel, respectively, of the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House, spoke at the 
meetings in Indiana and Michigan. The 
writer addressed the gatherings in Il- 
linois. 

Nowhere in the Illinois gatherings 
were found agents who did not heartily 
sympathize with and support the biggest 








LEO FE. THIEMAN 


movement that has eventuated in the cas- 
ualty field. 
Not Always Easy To Get Agents 
Together 


Getting agents together in some cities 
has always been found a matter of pecu- 
liar difficulty. In Rockford, IIL, the 
agents who had not been able to agree 
among themselves organized a_ local 
board as a direct result of the meeting. 
This was duplicated in five other Illinois 
cities, the principal among which are 
Bloomington, East St. Louis and Aurora. 

As a foil and background for this ter- 
rific drive existed of course the menace 
that impends in the form of compulsion. 
It has always been the contention of the 
writer that the agents by uniting could 
stem the tide of agitation for compul- 
sory automobile insurance. 

Whatever demand exists for compul- 
sory automobile insurance has arisen 
measureably from the neglect, whether 
wittingly or unwittingly, of the automo- 
bile lines by the stock company agents. 
This was told the agents without fear 
or favor. It was the feeling of the 
writer that the truth should be known 
whom it might help or hurt. 

That the agents have responded might 
best be indicated by the action of one 
located in Lincoln, Ill. The particular 
agent guaranteed the entire advertising 
campaign himself. He appointed ° two 
full time solicitors to canvass the field 
during April and in addition sent out 
10,000 circular letters in surrounding ter- 
ritory. 

Campaign Has Produced Results 

That the campaign has produced re- 
sults is unmistakable. Although at the 
writing the movement has just got under 
way, one Chicago insurance office reports 
hundreds of new auto policies. Still an- 
other states that it has hired additional 
policy writers due to the pressure of 
the new business. Others report that 
agents who had not hitherto been de- 
voting any attention to automobile busi- 
ness have sent in numerous applications. 

Again the producing men in the field, 
who are the agents, have been aroused 
to the prospective dire affects that will 


TOTAL LOSS 


CLAIMS ON 
AUTOMOBILES 


By Prentiss R. Reed, 
General Adjuster, 
Phoenix Assurance 


The unsatisfactory record on automo- 
biies has been principally due to total 
loss claims resulting from theft or from 
fire. In a number of cases both theft 
and fire have occurred. Where this has 
happened we have generally suspected 
that the claimant knew more of the theft 
than he disclosed. 

These total loss claims can be classi- 
fied into two general groups, the one 
where the policyholder is above suspi- 
cion, the other, where collusion with the 
thief or the incendiary is indicated. 

We have found that these two groups 
form a class very much apart from the 
general run of minor losses, and we are 
convinced that our loss ratio can be 
greatly improved by giving to them the 
necessary attention. 


The Theft Loss Problem 


The problem of the theft loss suffered 
by an honest claimant requires action 
along two lines, a proper adjustment 
with the assured, and a setting in mo- 
tion of all available agencies for locat- 
ing the car. We have found that prompt- 


. ness in notifying the authorities and va- 


rious bureaus or other organizations 
that hunt for stolen cars should take 
precedence over everything else in theft 
claims, for the chances of recovery di- 
minish with each day the car remains 
lost, and an abnormal depreciation com- 
mences immediately on’ happening of 
theft. If we recover the car promptly 
theré may be only a trivial claim. If 
we recover it at any time before we 
have paid the owner its cash value and 
taken an assignment of his interest, we 
invariably have a smaller loss to pay 
than when we seil the recovered car as 
salvage. : 

But where there is suspected collusion 
between the assured and the thief there 
is presented one of the most difficult 
problems of adjustment with which we 
have to deal. 
success in handling these collusion cases 
except through certain adjusters who are 
endowed. with a peculiar temperament, 
and who are accustomed to work in har- 
mony with the police forces of their re- 
spective territories. 

In the light of our experience we have 
asked agents to give careful attention to 
all total loss claims on automobiles, and 
refer them wherever possible to men 
who have proved themselves competent 
to get results on this class. 

We also ask them to see that all dis- 
appearances of cars are reported to the 
local police and the various automobile 
detective bureaus with the least possible 








obtain in the case of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance and have set themselves 
about the task of stemming what demand 
there might exist for such legislation by 
an intensive cultivation of the field. 

The drive as the foregoing indications 
point out has already paid for itself in 
premium volume and profits. But if we 
construed the intangible profit that arises 
from the widespread advertising of stock 
casualty insurance and the sympathetic 
treatment that the cause of insurance 
receives from the newspapers as a re- 
sult thereof, it would be almost impos- 
sible to evaluate in dollars and cents the 
results of this campaign. 

If ever there was a time that the cause 
of sound stock company insurance was 
placed before the public, it was during 
this current month of April to the ever- 
lasting credit and foresight of the agents. 
Anybody who has been among the agents 
can readily agree with the writer that 
when it comes to the point of appre- 
ciation of a crucial problem, the Ameri- 
can Agency System is not to be found 


wanting. 


the best automobile insurance agents in 


We have not found much: 


—- 


—= 


delay, and keep tab on such reports by 
maintaining two lists of unrecovered cars, 
one alphabetically by names of assureds, 
the other alphabetically by names of 
cars. 

We have arranged to protect the pub. 
lic liability of our companies on recov 
ered cars in possession of our adjusters 
or other employes, for which reason we 
ask agents to report promptly any re. 
coveries where the car becomes our 
property. . 


EDDIE HERR 


-Motor Car Protectionest 








Eddie Herr. of York, Pa., is one of 


America, according to special agents of 
insurance companies. His specialization 
in this type of insurance is exceedingly 
ingenious. His letterhead, for instance, 
is entirely devoted to “motor car pro- 
tection” and in the left-hand corner ap- 
pears the cut reproduced in this column. 

Mr. Herr’s real name is L. Edward 
Herr, but he uses the first name of 
“Eddie” as his own and without quota- 
tion marks. 

“That is the name I have been known 
by since I was a kid,” he said to The 
Eastern Underwriter, “and, therefore, 
when I went into business eighteen years 
ago I took that name as a trading name.” 

Mr. Herr represents the Boston, Insur- 
ance Company of North America, Pitts- 
burgh Underwriters and National Fire; 


‘also the Travelers and the Indemnity In- 


surance Company of North America. 





AUTO PROSPECTS 

The Travelers tells agents to watch out 
for automobile prospects while selling 
other lines. In an article in “Protec 
tion” it says in part: 

“For example, if you sell a man 4 
Travelers accident policy you learn when 
filling out his application whether or not 
he owns a car. If he does, find out if 
it is insured or not. If it is not, and 
he is using it during the winter, try t 
sell him automobile insurance then and 
there. There’s no law that prevents you 
from selling two policies at one inter: 
view. If it is not in service, find out 
when he plans to bring it out. \fake 4 
note to call on him a couple of weeks 
in advance of that date. 

“If it is insured, try to get the expira 
tion date. Make a note of that, and plat 
to call back in a few weeks before the 
pelicy expires.” 





BROKER AND AVIATOR. 
Horatio Barber of Barber & Paldwit. 
Inc., New York City, wrote the first 
aviation insurance policy in this country 
in 1912. Between 1908 and 1912 he de- 
signed, built and flew 28 different types 
of aircraft. He had charge of Turkeys 
military airplanes during the Turko-Bul- 
garian war. He gave up active flying 
1912 to become aeronautical consultant 
In 1914 he entered the World War set” 
ing as an officer of the Roval Flying 
Corps. He is the author of “The Aero 


plane Speaks” and several text-books- 
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An Automobile Insurance Question Box 


By W. H. KINCANNON, 


Assistant Superintendent, Auto Department, 


So great is 
the wmterest 
taken in auto- 
mobile insur- 
ance that the 
companies are 
deluged with 
questions 
asked_ by 
agents. 
of the typical 
questions 
which go to 
an insurance 
company are 
those printed 
on this page 

W. H. KINCANNON - with answers 
thereto. They were ived by the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty and are an- 
swered by IW. H. Kincannon, assistant su- 
perintendent of the automobile depart- 
ment of the company. 

Mr. Kincannon was born in Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., moving to Baltimore when 
cight vears old. After leaving the McDon- 
ough School near’ Baltimore at the age 
of sixteen he went with the United States 
Fidelity: & Guaranty and has been in the 
service of that company since that time. 

Q. Is there any reduction in premium 
for the exclusion of passenger hazard? 

A. The exclusion of passenger hazard 
permits a reduction in public liability 
premiums, but only in connection with 
public automobiles and automobiles of 
the bus and commercial type used by 
employers for the transportation of em- 
ployes. Therefore, there can be no ad- 
vantage to an assured for such an ex- 
clusion for other classes of risks. Where 
passenger hazard is excluded, in the case 
of public automobiles, a 50% reduction, 
subject to a minimum premium require- 
ment as provided in the manual is per- 
missible, and in the case of employers’ 
automobiles, the commercial classifica- 
tion, otherwise applicable to the particu- 
lar risk involved is used. 

Q. Is the term “passenger hazard” as 
generally used in reference to the inclu- 
sicn or exclusion of this hazard from 
aetomobile public liability coverage in- 
tended to apply to all passengers car- 
ried or only to those carried for a con- 
sideration? 

A. “Passenger hazard” refers to all 
passengers carried and if it is excluded 
from coverage, policies should be en- 
dersed defining the extent of the exclu- 
sion, so that there may be no question 
as to its meaning. 

Q. In the event of injuries to guests 
riding in an automobile, is the automo- 
bile owner liable and would he be cov- 
ered under the usual form of automobile 
public liability policy? 

\. It is not possible to determine the 
liebility of the owner without knowing 
the details of each case, but the usual 
form of policy would provide coverage 
for any legal liability on his part. 

Q. Under automobile property dam- 
age is coverage included for damage to 
property, other than that owned by the 
assured, carried in or upon an insured 
automobile? 

A. This is not included, except in the 
case of public automobiles, where cov- 
erage for damage to property of pas- 
sengers carried in or upon an insured 
automobile may be included in the reg- 
ular property damage coverage without 
additional charge. 

Q. Is it permissible to include the in- 
dividually owned automobiles of employes 
or officers of an insured company in fleet 
policies covering the company owned 
automobiles? 

A. Individual 


automobiles of em- 


Some’ 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty 


ployes and officers may be included in 
such policies, but may be written only 
on the specified car basis at full manual 
rates. For the purpose of avoiding con- 
fusion, however, it would be better to 
cover individually owned cars separate 
from company cars. 


Q. Is it possible to insure the indi- 
vidually owned automobiles of employes 
or officers of one concern or any other 
groups of people under any form of 
group policy or coverage for the purpose 
of securing some reduction in premium? 

A. This is not permissible and the in- 
surance commissioners of some _ states 
have ruled that this is discrimination and 
contrary to anti-discrimination laws. 

Q. Do garage payroll basis policies 
provide coverage for other than the op- 
eration, maintenance or use of automo- 
biles? 

A. This form of policy, as generally 
written, not only covers the automobile 
hazard referred to above but provides, 
as well, coverage for all operations in- 
cidental to the business of the named 
assured, excepting elevator coverage, 
which may be extended at an additional 
premium but preferably under a separate 
elevator policy; and also excepting the 
making of additions to, structural alter- 
ations in, or the construction or demo- 
lition of any building, structure, eleva- 
tor, sidewalk or approach, or the installa- 
tion of any mechanical equipment, un- 
less the insuring company is notified and 
proper additional coverage arranged for. 
This policy also covers the legal liability 
of the named assured in connection with 
defects in automobiles sold and repaired 
and further, provides a general liability 
coverage of the premises located as de- 
scribed in the policy. 

Q. Are experience or special rates 
available for all bureau companies at any 
time? 

A. Experience credits or special rates 
may be obtained by interested compa- 
nies only upon request made within a pe- 
riod of sixty davs before their effective 
dates, unless after the effective dates 
such requests are accompanied by writ- 
ten authorization from assureds for the 
requesting company to be furnished with 
them. All bureau companies are notified 
of those risks for which experience deb- 
its are developed. 

Q. What is the procedure to follow in 
the case of risks for which the method 
of coverage or premium is not specific- 
ally provided in the automobile casualty 
manual? 

A. Each such risk should be referred 
to the company in which it is desired to 
place coverage, giving full details as to 
the automobiles involved and operations 
carried on together with any other in- 
formation available so that a special or 
equity rating may be determined. In 
every case care should be taken to give 
the name of the risk submitted, its lo- 
cation and the name of the present in- 
surance carrier. 

Q. Under a “fleet-payroll basis” po!- 
icy, applicable only to commercial and 
public automobiles, are the average rates 
used in arriving at the advance premium 
subject to change for determination of 
the actual earned premium and should 
separate average rates be used for each 
location and classification involved in a 
particular risk? 

A. The average rates used for ad- 
vance premium purposes do not apply to 
final premium adjustments, if during a 
policy term there are changes in the 
automobiles insured, in which event a 
new average rate must be computed. If 
more than one location or classification 
is involved, a seperate average rate must 
be used for each. 


Q. If an automobile is used without 
the authority of its owner, could the 
owner be held liable for damages that 
might be caused while being so used and 
would he be covered because of liabil- 
ity to others under public liability and 
property damage insurance? 

A. The owner in all probability could 
not be held liable in a case of this kind, 
but in any event the ordinary policy 
would take care of his legal liability. 

Q. Are property damage and collision 
coverages ‘acceptable to casualty insur- 
ance companies without concurrent public 
liability coverage? 

A. There is nothing to prevent the 
writing of either of these coverages with- 
out public liability, but it is generally 
understood that public liability is the pri- 
mary form of automobile casualty insur- 
ance, to which either or both property 
damage and collision may be added and 
this, therefore, is the usual procedure 
followed by casualty insurance compa- 
nies. 


What Agents 
Think Of 
The Manuals 


The Eastern Underwriter asked a num- 
ber of agents what was their experience 
with looking up rates; whether there is 
lost motion, etc. 

From Loventhal Bros., Nashville, 
Tenn., the following reply was received: 

“The manuals issued are the best that 
we have ever had, but they are still far 
from what they should be, as they are 
too cumbersome, and should be simpli- 
fied in some form. It does not take up 
so much time to look up the rates, but 
it is the question of values, in knowing 
the amount to write on respective cars. 

“Tt is almost an impossibility to get 
the solicitors to figure values, etc., so it 
is Our practice to keep in touch with the 
office on the phone, and to let the one 
underwriter in the office give out all in- 
formation as to values and rates. 

“We know of no suggestion as to im- 
provements; however, we believe that 
seme should be made.” 





As Seen in Atlanta 


G. Arthur Howell, of Haas & Howell, 
Atlanta, wrote to The Eastern Under- 
writer regarding the use of manuals as 
follows: 

“Il cannot feel that we have any just 
complaint to make regarding manua!s for 
automobile insurance rates. They are, to 
a certain extent, cumbersome but I do 
not think they are unduly so, as it is 
very necessary that they cover, in a very 
comprehensive way, every detail relat: 
ing to coverage and rates, and the very 
nature of the business makes it neces- 
sary that rules and rates be clearly and 


‘fully defined so that no advantage may 


be taken of them. 

“It does take considerable time to look 
up rates in the regular manual, and it is 
somewhat difficult to instruct. solicitors 
how to look them up. This situation, 
however, is to a large extent taken care 
of by the issuance of a small rate pamph- 
let for each state, consisting of ten pages 
and which gives the rate for prac- 
tically all of the cars in a’ very 
simplified form. I assume that such 
a manyal is gotten out generally by 
most companies, but it may be true 
that the Maryland Casualty and only 
a few others do this, but on this 
I am not informed. The average small 
town agent and the city solicitor finds 
most of the information in this pamph- 
let that he needs refer to the larger 
manual for complete information. It is 


easier to “knock” our present manna 
than it is to improve on them.” 
A Newark View 

These views of T. C. Moffatt, o! T. 
Moffatt & Co., Newark, on the subjeq 
oO: manuals, were received: 

“While in our office we finally -ecure 
the right rate, we have considerable dij 
ficulty in instructing brokers anc solic 
ters how to make the proper quotatigy 
and it has finally developed that all rate 
given by these men are quoted direq 
t1om our office. The manuals ore 
only cumbersome but are not in as sin 
ple a form as would be possible to a 
range the same information. |’erha 


‘the greatest criticism is the two many 


als with different symbols and differed 
methods of classifying territorics. 
least they could both use the same meth 
od in determining the rates on class 
which both fire and casualty compani 
write. 

“We are rather partial to the syste 
used in the fire manual where fire, thei 
property damage and collision rates aq 
quoted separately on each model of ca 
made. There are only two operationsi 
this manual to determine the rate; fir 
by ascertaining the territory in which th 
car is located, and then looking up ti 
spccific car to be insured, where all rat 
are found. 

“We believe that the commercial ca 
could be similarly listed rather than x 
fer to rate tables by numbers after loo 
ing up the territory and_ business t 
which it is put. 

“Lhe territorial definitions should a 
refer to the small towns in the fire ma 
ual, the same as they do in the casual 
manual, so that the proper classificati 
can be made. 

“In the casualty manual the increas 
limit table and business classification i 
commercial cars are widely separatedat 
should be brought adjacent to the ra 
sheets. 

“It would not be difficult in the cai 
ualty manual to work out the sat 
scheme of rating as is used in the fi 
pleasure car section, indeed with 
manual for both lines of coverage 
the information for each car could! 
put in the same space that is now us 
for fire, theft, property damage and 
lision rates. We have drawn up a sche! 
ule in our office that shows how th 
cculd be conveniently and economical 
cone. I hope that sufficient presst 
can be brought upon both conferent4 
so that one manual can be used ford 
classes, and given in such a way |! 
each make of car is rated on a sepata 
sheet, reducing the operation of locatil 
a rate from three or four operations! 
not more than two.” 

President Gardner’s Summary 

Frank L. Gardner, president of # 
National Association of Insurance Agel 
and well-known agent of Poughkecpi 
N. Y., has this brief comment to ma 
relative to manuals: 

“The use of manuals has caused 
great deal of discussion during the fi 
few years, which has led to many ™ 
provements and at the presen' time 
1s comparatively simple to arrive at! 
proper charges, but the origina! criti’ 
that there are two manuals, that |! 
companies writing fire, theft, collist 
and property damage, and the compat 
writing legal liability, property dam 
and collision are apparently vnable 
agree on the issuance of on: maill 
which would include all rates.” 


THE FIRST CAR ACCIDENT 
The first automobile acciden , rep 
the Detroit News, occurred in | 3°02 w4 
Richard Trevethick, speeding a. the 
of ten miles per hour, lost cont ol of 
steam carriage and wrecked a !# 
along -the road. This accideit cal 
the people to demand that 10 st 
carriages should be allowed 1) ful 
large; and so the beginning of a sys 
for putting cars on rails was m ide. 
land in 1896 had a law prohibiting 
power propelled vehicle to travel “ 
the highways at a higher speed ! 
four miles per hour, and_ further 
quired that the vehicle be preceded if 
man carrying a red flag. 
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Character, Capacity And Collateral 


By FREDERICK W. DOREMUS, 


President, Sylvania Insurance Company 


Bankers are displaying a more critical 
interest in the business of installment 
buying and most particuarly, are they 
devoting their attention to the automo- 
tive time financing field, because this 
. business has had such a_ tremendous 
growth during the past few years. 

The automobile finance business has 
been beset with convolutions which deter 
sound analysis. The tug of war between 
recourse and non-recourse methods of 
automotive financing, the acquisition of 
factory contracts by finance companies 
of nation wide service, with the free ad- 
vertising of finance arrangements by 
manufacturers and the consequent exten- 
sion of time limits and reduction in initial 
payment made by small local finance 
companies to meet this so- -called factory 
competition, has caused quite a bit of 
uncertainty among the banking interests 
who are supplying the money for the 
flotation of this large business. 


Good Business Principles 


The bankers generally recognize the 
fact that there is a place in the financial 
structure of the country for well organ- 
ized and efficiently operated finance com- 
panies, because in general the larger 
banking institutions are not equipped to 
handle the purchase of negotiable paper 
in the small units that are necessary in 
the financing of automobiles. However, 
the bankers ‘do know that sound banking 
principles should prevail in this business, 
because fundamentally its operations are 
identical with theirs, hence the automo- 
bile finance company must look to cer- 
tain well defined banking principles when 
acquiring their annual portfolio of notes 
and contracts from individual buyers of 
automobiles so that the soundness of its 
financial structure will not be impaired 
and the faith of the bankers who are 
supporting the finance companies will re- 


main undiminished. These principles 
should be rigid requirements, because 
they are almost economic laws when 


dealing with the subject of credit exten- 
sion such as is handled by automobile 
finance companies. In short, they are 
the trio of basic factors in credit exten- 


sion, namely—CHARACTER, CAPA- 
CITY and COLLATERAL, and - they 
vividly. apply to automobile financing. 


The applicant for credit under any plan 
of installment buying must have a char- 
acter that will withstand a proper and 
extensive investigation. Someone must 
delve into his past history, his moral 
standing in the community and his fam- 
ily life in an effort to find some justi- 
fication to satisfy the first of the three 
requirements. At the same time an in- 
vestigation should be conducted to prove 
by facts that the earning capacity of the 
applicant is sufficient to warrant the ex- 
tension of installment credit. This means 
that the investigation should reveal that 
articles on the installment plan that 
would interfere with his normal living 
expenses and prevent paying the obliga- 
tion for which he is now seeking credit. 


The Collateral 


With this duo of factors satisfactorily 
answered, there remains the collateral 
which is of equal importance and should 
never be overlooked. In automotive fi- 
nancing the collateral consists of the 
automobile which is in the hands of the 
man whose character and capacity are 
acceptable. The collateral must be worth 
the amount of credit extended and there- 
fore should be limited to an automobile 
of proven resale value. Its mechanical 
construction should be of such a nature 
that it would merit the pride of owner- 
ship and stimulate the incentive to pay. 


The period of time over which the buyer 
has agreed to pay for the car should be 
of such a short period that the buyer’s 
equity would be continually increasing 
and the remaining equity in the collateral 
at all times be equivalent to the normal 
resale value. ; 

By reviewing these three fundamentals 
of Character, Capacity and Collateral it 
will be seen that any applicant for credit 
who has an unbesmirched character, 
coupled with capacity to-meet his obli- 
gations and these two being supported 
by collateral that is at all times equal 
to the value of the equity, then the auto- 
mobile financing structure is tenable. 


Rigid Investigation of Character 

Credit extended on the basis of these 
fundamentals cannot fail. However, if 
any one of the three points are lacking, 
then the element of risk is correspond- 
ingly enlarged. Obviously, if the three 
major fundamentals are absent, then it is 
financial suicide or downright philan- 
thropy to continue the automobile fi- 
nance business, 

From this outline it is clear that the 
automobile finance company which rigid- 
ly investigates the character of its pro- 
spective clients and through this investi- 
gation satisfies itself that the applicant 
has the moral will to pay and through 
proper employment of his talents obtains 
sufficient income to meet his obligations. 
then they can be principally concerned 
with the more mechanical side of satis- 
fying themselves that the automobile 
which the applicant is purchasing will 
provide sufficient liquid collateral in the 
event of default to immediately absorb 
the obligation through resale. 

Insurance and banking are so closelv 
related that the one cannot very well 
exist without the other. Consequently, a 
risk that is unacceptable to the banker 
is equally unacceptable to the insurer. 
Therefore, the insurance company enters 
the automobile finance structure on the 
theory that any credit risk acceptable to 
a bank after the fundamental credit bar- 
riers have been raised is also ideal for 
them to acquire. In general discussion 
on the subject of automobile finance in- 
surance, it would appear that the bank- 
ers’ measuring stick of character, capa- 
city and collateral had not been applied 
to every extension of credit in the in- 
stallment buying of automobiles. Thus, 
some insurance companies have found 
themselves acquiring a large volume of 
automobile ‘insurance business through 
finance channels and they have been in- 
clined to overlook the merits of the in- 
dividual and permit the theoretically im- 
mutable law of averages to carry the 
volume of premiums on to the profit side 
of the book at the close of the year. 


Establishing Capacity to Pay 

The lesson has been learned and dur- 
ing the past six months there seems to 
be a decided reaction in the direction 
of the insurance company adding its ef- 
forts to that of the finance company in 
scrutinizing the individual insurance 
risks. It is too late for the insurance 
company to look at the moral hazard side 
after the business is on the books and 
the insurers are becoming more insist- 
ent that the moral risk be gauged prior 
to the extension of credit by the finance 
company, because, paradoxically speak- 
ing, a risk that is not acceptable to the 
insurance company is obviously not ac- 
ceptable to the finance company and 
soundness in the business of insuring 
financed automobiles follows soundness 
in the business of granting credit to 
automotive finance companies, If the in- 
surance companies follow the bankers in 


the adoption of the rigid fundamentals 
of character, capacity and collateral and 


require that the individual buyer’s char- . 


acter must be examined, the capacity to 
pay must be established and the collat- 
eral must be acquired on such terms that 
it can be liquidated without loss, then 
the business of insuring financed auto- 
mobiles will unquestionably be produc- 
tive of. profit. 

The widespread scope of automobile 
financing has caused automobile produc- 
tion to soar to unprecedented heights. 
In turn this has been responsible for 
the employment of many additional per- 


sons in automobile manufacturing and; 
licd lines over the last few years. As 
radical curtailment of finance automobi 
operations would be ruinous to the cred 
structure of the country, because 
automobile industry is unquestionably 
largest in the United States. 

The bankers with the insurance com 
panies therefore passively view the f 


ture of this industry and these two fuf 
damentally constructive branches of th 


country’s economic structure can be d 
pended upon to correct any ills that ma 
have crept into the grantine of consume 
credit for the purchase of automobil 


What I Saw At The 
New York Auto Shon 


By RAYMOND ATWOOD, 


Fireman’s Fund, Boston 


Recently, I made a personally con- 
ducted tour of the New York Automo- 
bile Show. Readers of The Eastern 
Underwriter may want to know what 1 
saw and what impressed me. 

The automobile manufacturers have 
certainly outdone themselves this year 
in making it easy and attractive for the 
motorist to pick himself out a new set 
of deferred payments. Probably never 
before in the history of the industry 
have so many new and interesting models 
been shown at any automobile show at 
any one time. I have tried to classify 
these new models by groups, taking into 
consideration both the mechanical ad- 
vances and the apparent attention which 
they were receiving from the public at 
the Show. At the top of the list I have 
no hesitation in placing the new Hudson 
and Essex models which are very at- 
tractive in appearance, represent very 
great mechanical advances over previous 
existing models, and were without ques- 
tion the cars which were attracting the 
biggest crowds. 

Second only to these cars I would 
place Studebaker’s new small car, the 
Erskine Six. The Studebaker Corpora- 
tion has, to my mind, during the past 
year or two gone back in popular ap- 
peal. For example, the ten months’ 
production figures for the year just 
closed showed that the Studebaker has 
dropped off from 98,000 to 85,000 auto- 
mcbiles. This is in the face of increases 
of 50% or better by Chevrolet, Buick, 
Chrysler, Dodge, Nash, Pontiac, Olds- 
mobile and Hupmobile. In spite of this 
fact, the Studebaker Company is, and 
always has been, one of the strongest 
manufacturers financially. It is my opin- 
ion that the new Erskine Six will give 
the volume production which they need 
to make them a really big factor in the 
automobile world. One of the interest- 
ing features of the new Erskine is that 
Studebaker has abandoned its policy of 
building all parts of the car in its own 
factories, and is purchasing Continental 
motors for this model. 


New Chevrolet Models 


Perhaps ranking third in interest in 
the show were the new Chevrolet models. 
These cars do not represent anv great 
mechanical changes, but the bodies are 
unquestionably attractive and were cer- 
tainly drawing great crowds. I hear that 
the Chevrolet Company is preparing to 
spend millions of dollars this year in 
advertising these cars. The campaign 
which they are planning has never been 
approached by any other manufacturer, 
and will involve not only direct adver- 


tising to the public, but also an inte 
sive effort largely to increase their deal 
organization. 

These three cars I have picked @ 
being the leaders of the show, not otk 
because they are new models, but als 
because they are big volume produce 

I have also picked a second ist 1 
three “most interesting” models from 
class of cars which do not represent th 
volume production on the first list. Fist 
of these, I would place the new Rel 
Flying Cloud. This is as far removl 
from any previous Reo as it is possi 
to imagine. It reminds me somewhat i 
the Chrysler in design and appearane 
I understand that the Reo factory k 
spent a great deal of money for n@ 
machinery for the production of thi 
model, having in mind, primarily, ¢ 
nomical volume production. It wou 
seem that this should put them in ap 
sition to compete successfully for p 
senger car business. 

The so-called Little Marmon, was, 
think, the hit of the show among auto 
mobiles produced by the so-called quali 
car manufacturers. This car is pric 
very reasonably and is certainly a m0 
attractive automobile. 

A few months ago, I talked a gf 
deal about the Overland Whippet. 1 
Willys-Overland Company has now 
troduced a Whippet Six which is vé 
attractive in appearance and is pric 
most reasonably. 

A public announcement was made 
cently of the new Dodge Six which # 
not be in the market until Spring. 
car, like the Erskine Six, will be equi 
with a Continental motor. To me it 
very interesting that two of the larg 
manufacturers in the country shot 
suddenly find it economical to abantl 
the policy of building their ow: moto 

To summarize the Automobile Sh 
there were exhibited eleven new oF” 
proved eights, ten new or improved si 
and several modified fours. The pw 
reaction to these models was apparel! 
very satisfactory and a spirit of 
mism seems to prevail in the automo 
industry. For at least a doven y# 
the automobile trade has been moft 
less fearful that the saturation point ™ 
been reached. Year after year the f 
simists have been confounded, and ! 
was the twenty-ninth year in which al 


‘mobile sales have made a new ret 


Right now, there is the. usual talk 
inevitable reaction and while, of coll 
this may develop, I am beginning be’ 
lieve that when automobiles rea 

point of saturation it is a road- "now 
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~ Practically every form of Insurance except Life 





\ JHEN advertising was in its infancy the extravagant claims of 
advertisers were excused under the misnomer of “good adver- 
tising.” Reality was something else again. 


Times have changed. _ Truth in advertising is now demanded by the 
readers of a periodical as well as by any advertiser worthy of the name. 


The policy of liberal treatment to its policyholders plus the policy of 
fair dealing with its representatives is what makes “The Service That 
Satisfies” a reality and not a mere advertisement. 


The insuring public also demands sound advice on insurance prob . 
lems. The Employers’ Group agent is sought because he can give such 
advice—because “Wise Men Seek Wise Counsel.” 


Ask any Agent of The Employers’ Group. 


[Agency connections still open in several territories. Write Agents 
Department and your letter will be referred to the proper party.] 
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What Casualty Companies Have Done This Year 


In Rate and Form Revision | 


By A, E. SPOTTKE, Auto Dept., Nat’l. Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 


Of the changes made in automobile 
forms and rates this year by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters one of the most wegen 
is a new form of coverage on pu = 
automobiles which went into es 
the 1927 manual. ‘This 1s the $50 < e- 
ductible property damage form of ee 
auce which formerly was available only 
to commercial cars. On ——, _ 
the countrywide level of rates weer gre ‘ 
tained during 1926 was increased on 
7.6% for public liability and ong Sa 
for property damage. For public — 
and property damage, rates for ‘ea ges 
and dealers increased 8% for pu lie i 
bility and 12% for property a i 

1 Py > 9 > ye od 

The change in the sta Tepes a 
garages and dealers’ payro : a 
imperative because of the untfavo - 
turn which the experience 1n — iot 
with risks of this type took. A. actor 
which may have been of some “Pr 
tance in producing this unfavorable - 
sult in the companies’ experience is the 
practice, which at the present time a 
pears to be on the increase because 0 
the competitive situation in the automo- 
bile field, of loaning cars to customers 
for the purpose of soap es 
This practice creates an additional a 98 
ard covered under the garage policy for 
which the insurance company, —- 
receives no premium inasmuch eae 
of the type referred to may readily e 
performed by a garage without any pay- 
roll increase. 

In so far as private passenger auto- 
mobiles are concerned, there have ba 
no important changes inasmuch as the 
rates in effect during the past year ap- 
peared to be adequate. In a few terri- 
tories because of the exceptionally poor 
experience a slight increase in the rates 
was called for. 

Collision Rates 

In the matter of collision rates—for 
the Pacific Coast and Western Confer- 
ence Territories, no definite agreement 
has as yet been reached between oe 
governing committee of the bureau and 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Conference. As a result, there are two 
sets of collision rates available for use 
in the territories mentioned. One set 
comprises the old bureau rates, and the 
other a group of rates as used by the 
fire companies. Notwithstanding the ap- 
parent inadequacy of the latter rates as 
is clearly shown by the experience, some 
of the companies are using these rates in 
writing policies on collision insurance in 
those territories coming under the juris- 
diction of the Pacific Coast and Western 
Conferences. 

Perhaps the most important changes 
in the underwriting bases are those which 
occurred in connection with the Payroll 
Basis for Fleets and the Automatic Cov- 
erage Basis for five or more automobiles. 
The manner of computing premiums both 
deposit and earned has undergone a re- 
vision due mainly to the fact that the 
policies written on the old payroll basis 
have, in the majority of cases, been car- 
ried at a loss to the carrier. The amend- 
ment applied to the Automatic Coverage 
Basis, provides for the elimination of 
the first ten consecutive days in any 
continuous period of suspension from the 
number of days for which pro rata 
credit may be given for the period of 
lay-up. 

Garages 


: Undoubtedly, one of the outstanding 
occurrences, in so far as that class of 
risks commonly known as garages is 
concerned, was the additional differentia- 


tion within that group between the ordi- 
nary garage dealer or repair shop and 
the type of proposition commonly known 
as the tire dealer and battery service 
station. In previous years, propositions 
of this latter type were treated in iden- 
tically the same manner in so far as rates 
are concerned and on exactly the same 
basis, from an underwriting standpoint, 
as the ordinary garage dealer or repair 
shop. The experience of the companies 
has been such as to show that for pro- 
portionate payrolls for these two classes 
of risks, the tire dealers and battery 
service stations represent by far the 
greater hazard—consequently the pres- 
ent underwriting basis for risks of this 
type was devised. This requires that the 
company-owned cars be separately in- 
sured, and all the other operations con- 
ducted in connection with the tire and 
battery service work be covered on the 
payroll basis. 


Resume of Changes 


In a letter to companies the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers gave the following information 
in February relative to automobile rates 
and rule changes effective February 14: 


Public Liability and Property Damage 
Rates 


1. Commercial Automobiles. 

The publie liability and property dam- 
age rates for commercial automobiles 
were last revised January 26, 1925, the 
revision resulting in a net reduction of 
about 8% countrywide in the public lia- 
bility rates and an increase of about 17% 
countrywide in the property damage 
rates. These rates were not revised last 
year for the reason that the latest ex- 
perience data available at that time indi- 
cated that in so far as the generl rate 
level was concerned the rates might safe- 
fy be continued for another year. The 
latest experience available this year 
showed the need for a thorough revision 
in the way of a realignment of territo- 
rial divisions to rate schedules and an 
adjustment of the differentials in the 
rates for business classifications and load 
capacities. Generally speaking it was 
found that the experience for smaller 
cities and towns and the rural territories 
has been favorable. In consequence the 
revision has brought about a net increase 
in the rates for the larger cities and a 
net decrease for the rates in the smaller 
cities and rural territories. 

On the whole the experience for heavy 
and medium trucks has not been favor- 
able while the experience for light trucks 
has been relatively favorable. An exam- 
ination of the experience for business 
classifications in the light of changes 
which were made in previous revisions 
showed that the grouping of business 
classifications into the four rate classes 
is satisfactory, but that the differentials 
among the four rate classes needed re- 
vision. As a result of adjusting the dif- 
ferentials for the business classifications 
and load capacities and realigning terri- 
torial divisions among rate schedules, the 
countrywide level of rates which obtained 
during 1926 has been increased about 
7.0% public liability and about 84% for 
property damage. 

The experience data for fleets of com- 
mercial automobiles written on the pay- 
roll and automatic coverage bases 
showed unfavorable results because those 
bases as applied in the past few years 
have produced inadequate amounts of 
premium. As a part of the revision, 
therefore, these two underwriting fleet 
bases were revised so as to produce larg- 
er amounts of -premium for the risks 


written on those bases. The increases 
made in the general rate level contem- 
plate an improvement in the experience 
for the fleets to the extent to which 
the fleet underwriting bases have been 
modified. 

2. Public Automobiles. 


The public liability and property dam- 
age rates for public automobiles had not 
been generally revised for several years 
although the rates for individual classi- 
fications had been adjusted from time to 
time. Although the public automobile 
experience is rather meager in volume 
there appeared evidence of an upward 
trend particularly in the property dam- 
age. On the basis of an analysis of the 
trends manifested by the latest data and 
the exercise of some judgment the rates 
for classifications and territories were 
thoroughly revised. As was found to be 
the case in the revision of commercial 
automobile rates, the experience on pub- 
lic automobiles for the larger cities has 
been unfavorable while the experience 
for the smaller cities and rural territo- 
ries has not been adverse except for 
property damage. It is estimated that 
the revised rates will bring about little, 
if any, change in the general level of the 
public liability rates countrywide and an 
increase of approximately 20% in the 
countrywide level of the property damage 
rates, 

3. Garages and Dealers. 

. Although the public liability and prop- 
erty damage rates for garages and deal- 
ers were revised effective January 18, 
1926, a review of the up-to-date expe- 
rience data showed the need for an in- 
crease in the level of the 1926 rates. 
Accordingly the increases were made in 
the existing rate schedules for those ter- 
ritories where the experience has been 
unfavorable. It is expected that the re- 
sult of these rate changes will be an in- 
crease in the countrywide rate level of 
approximately 8% public liability and 
12% property damage. 

4 Private Passenger Automobiles. 

The public liability and property dam- 
age rates for private passenger automo- 
biles were thoroughly revised effective 
January 18, 1926. The experience data 
compiled subsequent to that revision 
showed that the countrywide level of 
these rates might be safely continued for 
1927, but the experience for a few indi- 
vidual territories showed the need for 
immediate changes which have been 
made. 


Collision Rates 

The automobile governing committee 
held several conferences with represen- 
tatives of the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Conference but no success 
was had in the attempt to reach an 
agreement with regard to collision rates 
in the territory under the jurisdiction of 
the Pacific Coast and Western Confer- 
ences. For 1927, therefore, these two 
Conferences have proceeded independ- 
ently of the National Bureau with the 
establishment of collision rates for the 
territory under their jurisdiction. 

An analysis of the experience showed 
the need for increases in the level of. the 
1926 National Bureau rates in certain 
classes of territories, particularly the ru- 
ral territories carrying the lowest sched- 
ule of rates. Changes in the rates for 
these particular territories were made 
applicable in all territories for which the 
National Bureau established rates for 
1€26, and these changes were also adopt- 
ed by the National Conference in the 
states under the jurisdiction of the East- 
ern and Southern Conferences. The sit- 
uation in the Western Conference and 
the Pacific ‘Coast Conference territory 


remains the same as it was throughout 
926. 


Some Rule Changes 


Some of the important rule changes 
made by the Bureau follow: 

Rule 4--Property Damage Coverage, 
The $50 Deductible Property Damage 
coverage heretofore available for com- 
mercial cars only has now been made 
available for public automobiles. 

Rule 5—-Collision Coverage. The def- 
nition of Collision coverage has been 
amended by limiting the liability of the 
company for actual loss or damage to the 
cash value of the automobile at the time 
of the accident. 

Rule 6—Employers’ Liability Coverage, 
The endorsement for policies covering 
commercial and public automobiles has 
been amended by adding to the end of 
the endorsement the following words, 
“while engaged in operating or caring for 
the automobiles insured under this pol- 
icy.” 

Rule 29—Operation of Any Automo- 
bile-Named Operator. The rule and the 
endorsement have been amended to pro- 
hibit coverage on this basis from being 
applied to automobiles owned by the as- 
sured, 

Rule 45—Definition of Public Automo- 
biles. The definition of a taxicab has 
been changed to read as follows: “A 
taxicab is any passenger carrying type 
automobile not to exceed a designed seat- 
ing capaicty of 7 passengers that is 
equipped with a taximeter.” 

The rule now provides that taxicabs 
of the motorcycle type shall be written 
at rates 25% less than the rates for gas0- 
line automobile taxicabs. 

Rule 51—Funéral Directors. The rule 
now prescribes ‘an endorsement for at- 
tachment to policies covering [Funeral 
Directors’ automobiles. 

Rule 52—Driveless Cars. Driveless cat 
risks which do not involve the renting 
of automobiles with drivers need not be 
submitted to the company for rating. The 
rates for such risks are provided in the 
Manual. 

Rule 57—Mileage Basis for Taxicabs. 
The minimum premium for a taxicab risk 
written on the mileage basis has beet 
changed to 75% of the specified car pre- 
mium for each taxicab insured but not 
less, in any event, than the specified cat 
premium for the five highest rated taxr 
cabs owned by the assured at the ince)- 
tion of the policy. aa 

Rule 58—Earnings Basis. ©The mitt 
mum premium for a public automobile 
risk written on the earnings basis has 
been changed to 75% of the specitied cat 
premium for each automobile insured but 
not less, in any event, than the specifie 
car premium for the three highest rate 
automobiles owned by the assured at the 
inception of the policy. 

Hotel omnibusses, school busscs, gol! 
and country club busses, and fun: ral die 
rectors’ automobiles are not eligible for 
the earning basis. 

Rule 61—Payroll Basis. The payrol 
basis for the commercial and public a 
tomobiles has been revised to provide ? 
new method of determining the premium 
for policies written on that basis. !° 
the premium obtained by multiplying th 
number of chauffeurs by the average ralt 
for the automobiles insured must be ad 
ed the amount of premium obtained J 
multiplying one half the number of auto 
mobiles in excess of the number ° 
chauffeurs by the same average rate. 

Rule 62—Automatic Coverage Five 
More Automobiles—Any _ type. 
automatic coverage basis has bet 
amended so that no credit is given for 


(Continued on page 68) 
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1902 Ford 





WENTY-FIVE years ago, when this 
rather racy-looking side-winder was 
greeted with raucous shouts of ‘Geta 

horse!’ as it wheezed, rattled and banged 

along the streets, the Boston Insurance Com- 
pany issued the first Automobile policy 
written by a company in the United States. 


The automobile was just coming to be rec- 
ognized as something more than an experi- 
ment ‘‘The rich man’s plaything,’’ the butt 
of the comic section. Men with money and 
foresight were beginning the long fight for 
mechanical perfection. 


The man who bought a car could well 
boast of considerable personal courage and 
sporting blood, and the company which 
first ventured into the automobile insur- 
ance field, with no precedents to guide it, 
exhibited its full quota of financial nerve. 


This historic writing of the first automo- 
bile policy and our capable development of 
the whole idea can appropriately be capital- 
ized by the agency representatives of the 
Boston Insurance Company to lend added 
strength to their sales work upon prospec- 
tive clients. 


To help our agents sell more insurance 
we publish a magazine, ‘‘The Accelerator.” 
Its primary purpose is to carry information 
to our agents that will be interesting and 
profitable to them. In every issue we have 
something to say about newspaper adver- 
tising, sales-letters or window displays, and 
the center spread is always used for the 
discussion of some timely form of insurance. 


If you would like a copy of this valuable 
magazine, write to Desk A of our Adver- 
tising Department. 





Boston Insurance Company 


Old Colony Insurance Company 
87 Kilby Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Recent Court Decisions On Auto Insurance 


John Simpson,-who compiled these di- 
gests of automobile insurance decisions of 
interest to insurance agents which have 
been made within the past twelve months, 
is one of the best known digesters of le- 
gal decisions in the country. He is also 
author of the popular book, entitled The 
Law Relating to Automobile Insurance. 





What Constitutes Payment of the 
Premium 


The Illinois Appellate Court holds, 
Maltby v. Empire Auto Ins. Assn. (1926) 
239 Ili. App. 532, that payment by the 
insured to an agent of the company hav- 
ing the right to solicit insurance of the 
full amount of the premium is a payment 
to the company where the agent has an 
open account with the company for poli- 
cies issued upon which he makes remit- 
tances from time to time. ; 

The unconditional delivery, of a policy, 
it is held, is not only a waiver of the 
prepayment of the premium, but it ts 
prima facie proof that such premium has 
been paid. 

* * 
Breach of Policy Provision Limiting 
Time of Action 

In the absence of proof of waiver of 
the requirement by the insurance com- 
pany on its authorized agents, a delay of 
16 months after the loss before bringing 
an action was held a breach of the pro- 
vision in a policy requiring action to be 
brought thereon within 12 months after 
the loss, and recovery on the policy was 
barred.—Petrullo v. Mechanics’ Ins. Co. 
of Philadelphia (N. J. L. 1926) 133 Atl. 
700. 

. «2 *& 


Effect of Policy Provision as to Mis- 
representation of Medical Facts 
Where a policy expressly made the 

statement of the year model therein a 

warranty and stated that the company 

issued the policy relying on the truth 
of the statement, but did not expressly 
state that the policy should be void for 
the failure of any warranties, stating, on 
the contrary, that it should be void if 
there had been a concealment or mis- 
representation of any material fact or cir- 
cumstance concerning the insurance, the 

Arizona Supreme Court held, North 

British & Mercantile Ins. Co., Ltd., v. 

Can Francisco Securities Corp. (1926) 

249 Pac. 701, that to bar recovery, the 

insurance company must allege and 

prove that the statement as to the year 
model was not only false but material. 
4-2)» 


Breach of Sole Ownership Provision 


Where the owner of an automobile in- 
sured against fire made a contract of 
sale theerof, received part of the price, 
delivered actual possession of the car, 
and agreed on certain conditions to ex- 
ecute the bill of sale and transfer the 
license as required by Taxes Penal Code 
1925, arts. 1434, 1435, the Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals held, London Assur. Corp. 
v. Dean (1926) 281 S. W. 624, that this 
constituted in law a conditional sale 
changing the insured’s interest in the 
automobile and rendering the policy void 
under its terms, which prohibited other 
than unconditional and sole ownership, 
although the bill of sale had not been 
delivered or the state license transferred 
as required by the statute. 

* * * 


Innocent Purchaser Without Insur- 
able Interest in Stolen Car 


After an insured against fire had made 
an attempted compromise of the loss with 
the company’s adjuster, the. insured as- 
certained that unknown to him the auto- 
mobile when he obtained it was a stolen 
car, and to acquire title he was required 


By JOHN SIMPSON, New York 


to pay the true owner. The Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court held, in an action 
on the policy, Gormley v. West Chester 
Fire Ins. Co. (1926) 152 N. E. 320, that 
the insured’s warranty when he procured 
the policy that “The automobile de- 
scribed was fully paid for by the as- 
sured” was not true and the policy never 
attached. 

In an action on a fire policy, Royal 
Ins. Co. Ltd. v. Shirley (Miss. 1926) 
106 So. 884, the proof established the 














JOHN SIMPSON 


fact that the insured car had been stolen 
from a third person who had theft insur- 
ance on it and who on payment of the 
amount due on the policy conveyed his 
interest in the car to the insurance com- 
pany which paid it. It was held that 
the title to and ownership of the car was 
in that insurance company, which paid 
the theft policy by virtue of its contract 
with its insured, and. the plaintiff could 
not, in this action, rest upon his prima 
facie presumption of ownership from the 
possession of the car and the issuance 
of the fire policy to him, however honest 
he might have been in believing that he 
actually owned the car. Judgment for 
the plaintiff was reversed and rendered 


for the defendant. 
* * * 


Company's Subrogation Rights 


An insured under a $2,000 collision pol- 
icy collected the amount from the in- 
surance company after a total loss, giv- 
ing it a subrogation receipt, and after- 
wards sued the railroad with whose train 
the car had collided for $25,000 for per- 
sonal injuries and damage to the car. 
He settled this action for $3,000, giving 
the railroad company a release from all 
claims arising out of the collision. The 
insurance company demanded return of 
the $2,000 paid to insured, and sued him 
and the railroad company therefor. The 
New York Appellate Division held that 
an implied promise on the part of the 
insured to return to the insurance com- 
pany the amount paid him when he was 
reimbursed by the railroad company 
arose from the policy and. the subroga- 
tion receipt, and the insurance company 
was entitled to recover the amount. 

On such a policy there can be no re- 
covery in the absence of loss, or in ex- 
cess of the loss proven. Here there was 
a double recovery by the insured for the 
same loss.—Hamilton Fire Ins. Co. v. 
Gregor (1926) 218 App. Div. .536, 218 N. 
Y. Supp. 534. 

After a collision, the insured under a 
collision policy containing a subrogation 


clause settled with the wrongdoer, who 
had no notice or knowledge of the in- 
surance company’s right of subrogation, 
thethe wrongdoer giving the insured a 
new car for his damaged car and a sum 
in cash. The insurance company had 
given the insured a sum which it esti- 
mated as the cost of the damaged car, 
and it sued the wrongdoer therefor 

The Kansas Supreme Court held, Am- 
erican Automobile Ins. Co. v. Clark 
(1927) 252 Pac. 215, that the company 
could not recover against the wrongdoer. 
It might have been altogether different, 
the court said, if the wrongdoer had 
known of the insurance company’s claim 
through subrogation to the insured’s 
rights before the settlement. There was 
such an issue of fact in the case, but it 
was settled by the jury in favor of the 
wrongdoer. The insurance company 
“should look for redress to Richardson 
(the insured) who apparently sacrificed 
its rights in settling with the defendant 
for his claim for damages, which claim 
he had theretofore assigned to plaintiff 
by virtue of the terms of the insurance 
policy.” 

 * © 


Warranty as to Incumbrances Not 
Waived by Agent's Failure to 
Enquire 
A collision policy contained a provision 

voiding it for incumbrances without writ- 
ten notice to the company. When is- 
sued there was a chattel mortgage on 
the automobile, which fact neither the 
company nor its agent knew. The Ohio 
Supreme Court held, Michigan Automo- 
bile Ins. Co. v. Van Buskirk (1927) 155 
N. E. 186, that the mortgage lien was 
material to the risk and there was no 
waiver of the incumbrance provision by 
the neglect of the company’s agent to 
inquire orally as to mortgages. or incum- 
brances, in view of the statement in the 
policy warranted by the insured to be 
true: “The automobiles herein described 
* * * are not mortgaged or incum- 
bered except as follows;” no exception 
to which statement were made by the 
insured. The court said: “The insured 
had the policy in his possession and is 
presumed to know its provisions.” 

The face of the policy contained the 
clause: “Please read your policy.” The 
court approved the principles announced 
in Satz v. Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. 
Co. (1926) 243 N. Y. 385, 153 N. E. 844, 
a burglary insurance policy case, in which 
warranties that no prior insurance had 
been declined or canceled were involved. 
In this case the New York Court of Ap- 
peals said: “If a warranty contained in 
the policy itself is vital to the contract, 
the breach thereof is not acquiesced in 
by the delivery of the policy with knowl- 
edge thereof on the part of the com- 
pany’s agent * * * If the warranties 
are written into the policy, the company 
has the right, in spite of any knowledge 
or information it may have, to rely 
thereon.” 

e ¢ & 


Agent’s Knowledge of Mortgage 
After Issue of Policy Does Not 
Waive Provision 


A theft policy providing against 
waiver of its terms unless written on 
the policy, was issued without knowledge 
by the company that the automobile was 
mortgaged. The local agent learned of 
the mortgage, but did not communicate 
the knowledge to the company. The in- 
sured afterwards paid the premium to the 
local agent, after which the car was 
stolen. The policy contained the usual 
clauses voiding it in case of undisclosed 
incumbrances. It was held that the local 
agent’s knowledge of the mortgage after 
the issue of the policy did not estop the 
company from asserting a forfeiture of 
the policy, under South Dakota Rev. 
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Code 1919, section 1431, providing that, 
policy may declare that a violation of 
specified provisions thereof shall avoid 
it and the policy provision against ord 
waiver of its terms.—Prose v. Hawkeye 
Securities Fire Ins. Co. (1927) S. Dak 
211 N. W. 970. ss i 


Agent’s Knowledge of Incumbrance. 
Waiving Provision 
The South Dakota Supreme Court ha 

definitely adopted the rule that, wher 

the insurance company’s general agent 
knows at the time of the application that 
the property is subject to a chattel mort 

gage, the company is estopped from a 

serting the invalidity of the policy under 

a stipulation that the policy shall be void 

if the property be incumbered.—Lummd 

= National Fire Ins. Co. (1926) 210 N. W, 

93. 

In an action on a fire policy contain 
ing a stipulation that it should be void 
in case of ‘any misrepresentation as to 
ownership, and also containing an allega- 
tion that the automobile insured wa 
fully paid for and not incumbered, ev: 
dence that the insurance company’ 
agent issuing the policy had full know! 
edge that a bill of sale with title re 
served was outstanding was held admis 


sible. A provision in the policy that of Jud 
ficers or agents of the company shoult | 
not have power to waive the terms o Ind 
the policy except in writing on or at Whe 


tached to the policy, did not apply. The 
waiver to insist upon the stipulation a 
to ownership arising from the issuance 
of the policy with knowledge of the fatt 
created an estoppel to assert the stipuls 
tion at any time thereafter.—Brown \. 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. (192) 
161 Ga. 849, 133 S. E. 260, reversing 3 
Ga. App. 141, 12% S. E. 268. 
* « 


Waiver of Proofs of Loss 


Where the evidence showed that the 
insured verbally notified the insurance 
company of the loss by theft of his ca 
immediately after the loss, and that ir 
sured’s counsel in three letters writtel 
within the 60 days required for filing 
proofs of loss asked the company to set 
blank proofs of loss if proofs were dt 
sired, it was held, Davis v. Yorkshitt 
Ins. Co. (Mo. App. 1926) 288 S. W. 8 
that the company waived proof of los 
by ignoring the letters and failing to fur 
nish the blanks requested or to notify 
insured that proofs were desired. 

ra 


Waiver of Proofs of Loss by Com 

pany 

The Georgia Court of Appea's holds 
Barkley v. American Nat. Ins. Co. (19%) 
136 S. E. 803, that, while it is the wel 
settled rule in Georgia that, wiicre ™ 
tice of loss or injury, or proof thered 
have not been furnished in ac: ordant 
with the provisions of the policy requ 
ing them as conditions preceden: to lit 
bility, the company’s subsequent absolut 
refusal to pay because of the nsuret! 
non-compliance with such prov:sions ° 
for some other reason will not «stop 
company from setting up as a defen 
the insured’s failure to make such ' 
ports, yet where the company, i: stead ® 
making ‘any sort of refusal to pay, © 
tains the belated notices and proofs # 
invites the insured to furnish « ditio™ 
reports as specified in the policy and! 
insured does so, the company’s conde 
in thus inducing the insured to incur & 
pense and trouble in the belief that ™ 
failure to comply strictly with the te™ 
of the policy would not be charg 
against him, will estop the company ff 
insisting upon a forfeiture as a result! 
his non-compliance with the provisi 
A the policy as to notice and pro0 
oss. 
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tatutes Giving Injured Party Right 
of Action Against Insurance Com- 
pany jor Bodily Injuries Only 

The benefit of sections 9510-3 and 
b10-4 of the Ohio General Code, giving 
right of action against the insurance 
pmpany insuring “against loss or dam- 
ve on account of the bodily injury or 
eath by accident of any person, for 
hich loss or damage” the insured is re-, 
nonsible, to any one who has recovered 
final judgment against the insured for 
bss or damage on account of bodily in- 
try or death, is limited to persons who 
fier bodily injury as the result of the 
nsured’s negligence—New Amsterdam 
asualty Co. v. Nadler (1926) Ohio Su- 
reme Court, 154 N. E. 736. Action can- 
ot, by virtue thereof, be based on a 
ndgment recovered against the insured, 
ot for any bodily injury suffered, but as 
amages sustained by reason of the loss 
plaintiff of his wife’s society and serv- 
es. 

The Ohio court adopted the construc- 
on by the Massachusetts Supreme 
court in Williams v. Nelson, 228 Mass. 
91,117 N. E. 189, Am. Cas. 1918 D538, 
f the Massachusetts statute in the same 
erms, which statute was subsequently 
dopted by the Ohio Legislature, under 
e rule that where a statute is adopted 
om another state,. which statute pre- 
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d, ev:fmpy the courts of that state, it is pre- 
ipanyiggumed to be adopted with the construc- 
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Indemnity Policies 


rms 0 
or af Where an indemnity policy binds the 
ly. Theitsurance company to pay “interest ac- 
ion a ed on the judgment rendered” against 
ssuanct fhe insured, the New York Court of Ap- 
he fact fPeals holds, Cleghorn v. Ocean Acci- 
stipul Ment & Guarantee Corp. (1926) 244 N. Y. 
‘own \. 
(1924) 
-sing ¥ 


166, 155 N. E. 87, that the insured cannot 
recover. from the insurance company in- 
terest On the principal insurance sum 
from the date of the death of the party 
injured by an accident to the date of 
the judgment in an action against the 
insured, although the judgment provides, 
as required by the statute, Decedent Es- 
tate Law, section 132, that the clerk on 
rendition of the verdict against the in- 
sured add interest from the date of the 
death of the person injured. The stat- 
utory provision and the policy provision 
are written from entirely different view- 
points, and each is independent of the 
other. 
e os 


Provision as to Additional Insurance 
Not Waived by Agent . 


In an action on an automobile fire pol- 
icy for $600 containing a clause barring 
recovery in the case of other insurance 
at the time of the loss, it appeared that 
the insured had taken out $500 addition- 
al insurance with another company after 
his original policy for $800 had been re- 
duced to $600, the agent informing him 
that this was all the machine could car- 
ry. It was held that evidence that in- 
sured told the agent this was not enough 
insurance and that he wanted to take 
more, to which the agent made no reply, 
did not constitute a waiver of the pro- 
vision. The Kentucky Court of Appeals 
said, South v. Philadelphia Fire & Ma- 
rine Ins. Co., 290 S. W. 493, that waiver 
of the provision in an insurance policy 
for a forfeiture in the event additional 
insurance is taken out may be inferred 
if the agent consents to this at the time 
the policy is issued or informs the in- 
sured that it may be done and the in- 
sured, in ignorance of any limitation on, 
the agent’s authority, and relying on his 
apparent authority, does take out addi- 
tional insurance; also if afterwards, with 
the agent’s assent, the insured takes out 
additional insurance and the company, 


with knowledge of that fact, retains the 
premium and fails to cancel the policy, 
thus electing to waive the forfeiture. In 
this respect the knowledge of the agent 
brings notice to the company. “How- 
ever, in order to constitute such election 
upon the part of the company to con- 
tinue the policy in force, it must appear 
that it had clear notice of the additional 
insurance, or that its agent, at the time 
the policy was issued, consented to such 
additional insurance, and that the insured 
acted on this in ignorance of any limi- 
tation of the agent’s authority in the 
matter.” As these circumstances did not 
appear in this case, judgment for the 


defendant was affirmed. 
ee er 


Misrepresentation as to Cost of Car 


An automobile was sold on commis- 
sion by bailment lease. The purchaser 
paid only half the installments and the 
finance company which had financed the 
sale paid the original seller the balance 
of the purchase price. The seller on 
commission, after judgment, reimbursed 
the finance company, recovered the car 
by replevin and insured it against fire. 
After its destruction by fire he sued the 
insurance company, which defended on 
the ground of misrepresentation of cost 
of the car. It was held that the cost of 
financing the sale could not be added to 
the amount at which the car was sold in 
determining the actual cost of the car to 
the insured, there being no evidence that 
he had ever paid or agreed to pay any of 
the cost of financing the sale. Judg- 
ment for the insurance company was af- 
firmed.—Monaco v. Quen Insurance Co. 
— (1926) 86 Pa. Superior Ct. 
$17. 

" i es 


Interest on Chattel Mortgage Note 
Taken Up Not Chargeable to 
Insured 


In an action on a fire policy for a total 
loss, the insurance company counter- 


claimed for $284.25, the amount of a note 
secured by chattel mortgage on the car, 
which the insurance company had taken 
up after the loss, including interest to 
the time of the trial and 10% attorney’s 
fees. Judgment was rendered for $800, 
the amount of the policy, less $236.88, 
the sum which the insurance company 
had paid in discharge of the note. This 
was affirmed by the Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals, Bull Dog Auto Ins. Ass’n v. 
Brown (1926) 287 S. W. 76, on the 
ground that, the policy being payable to 
the lender to the amount of the debt, 
the amount the insurance company paid 
the lender as of the date it was paid was 
the only sum chargeable against the in- 
sured. 
ee a 


Waiver of Clause Prohibiting Rent- 
ing Without Driver 


In an action on an automobile fire pol- 
icy which provided that it could be used 
for hire and livery purposes “while op- 
erated and controlled by a person regu- 
larly employed by him [insured] as 
chauffeur, but not otherwise,” the insur- 
ance company denied liability because 
the car at the time it was burned was 
being operated by a party to whom it 
had been rented without a driver. This 
contention was not sustained, for the 
reason that the jury found that the com- 
pany’s agents knew at the time it issued 
the policy, and after it had been issued, 
that the car was used as a service car, 
and was being rented out to parties with- 
out a driver. The company’s agent testi- 
fied that he knew these facts when the 
policy was issued, and that the company 
had charged additional rate for the car 
being used as a service car, and that, 
after the policy was issued, he knew that 
the car was being rented to parties with- 
out a driver, and that he did not in any 
way cancel the policy or make any com- 
plaint.—Southern Casualty Co. v. Welch 
Motor Co., Texas Court of Civil Appeals 
(1927) 291, S. W. 272. 
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Automobile Insurance 








Admitted Assets 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance 
Company, Ltd. 


of Tokio 


Admitted Assets_._$8,132,324.02 


a United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Company 
i: ene $5,335,216.16 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance 
Company, Ltd. 
of London 


Admitted Assets- _-$1,293,473.36 


Appleton & Cox, Inc. 


Attorney 


1 South William Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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WE HAVE A FEW OPENINGS FOR AGGRESSIVE AGENTS 
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The Sixty D 


We are occasionally importuned by 
agents to disregard the 60 Day Clause 
and pay a theft loss at once on the 
ground that assured wants to buy a new 
car, or the assured is “a big man” or he 
is “a fine customer” or some other spe- 
reason. We have consistently re- 


10 do SO. 


cial 
fused 

We have given our views and the rea- 
son for our position in a letter which we 
sent to agents in one section of Penn- 
sylvania. In this the assured had 
been represented to us as a man of im- 
portance, “a leader in the community,” 
which may account for some finesse in 
which we indulged here and there in the 
letter. 


case 


The Letter 
The letter follows: 
Dear Sir: State Agent Smithkins, who 


is with us today, has conveyed to us the 
assured’s request, which was sent to Mr. 
Smithkins through you, that we pay this 
loss before sixty days fixed in the pol- 
icy. This we do not do and cannot do 
in this case the reasons which we 
shall try to give you, as well as others 
not mentioned. 

We realize that we would have nothing 
to worry about in the case of Mr. M—, 
but we cannot single him out for this 
special privilege and have any defense 
left when others require similar action. 
lt would be suicide for our theft business 
if we were to pay for stolen cars with- 
out some time limit protection. 


for 


\side from this it would not be fair to 
us, for more than 600% of all the auto- 
mobile s stolen are recovered and we are 
entitled to the sixty day limit for the 
work of our investigators. Not only this, 
but if we were to pay at once and the 
car should later be recovered, it would 
thrust us into all kinds of exceedingly 
troublesome entanglements. We would 
never know where we were at. 


Didn’t Know What Loss Would Be 


\gain, it would be folly for us to un- 
dertake the payment of a loss the amount 
of which we could not know. If a car 
is stolen and is not: recovered within 
sixty days we must pay for the car, but 
if it is recovered within that time we 
only owe for what damage, if any, has 
been done to said car. This is why we 
say that we cannot know how much we 
owe the assured before the expiration of 
sixty days. 

A prepayment would not be fair to the 
assured himself, for under the centract 
he is obligated to take the car when it 
is returned, if within the sixty days, and 
if we had already paid him, he would be 
obligated to return to us the money we 
had paid him, or at least the difference 
between what we had paid him and the 
amount of the damage, if any, to the car. 
This in many cases would be an awkward 
thing to do, and would not be regarded 
so favorably by the assured as it was 
when he was pressing us to his 
money in the first place. 

\gain, when we pay a theft loss, where 
the car has not been recovered, the as- 
sured must give us a bill of sale of said 
car, and in very many cases the car is 
worth much more money than the 
amount that our policy represents. In 
such an instance the assured would be 
making a financial sacrifice that we be- 
lieve he would not be glad to have 
made, especially if the car were recov- 
ered before the expiration of the sixty 
days. : 

Another feature that would not appeal 
to the assured is the fact that most men, 
if we were to hand over the money, 
would immdiately use it for the purchase 


get 





By W. H. WART, 


Assistant Secretary, Aetna Fire 


of another car. Then if the car is re- 
covered, and they are obliged, as they 


W. H. WART 


would be, to take it back again, they 
would have on their hands two cars in- 
stead of one and be most likely to place 
the blame of the situation on us. 


ay Auto Theft Clause 


An Illustration ; 

We have a great many requests of 
this kind but almost invariably where 
the car has been found within sixty days, 
and we have declined to make payment 
in advance, they have exprssed much 
gratitude that we did not yield to their 
persuasions. To cite one case, for in- 
stance, a very good friend and valued 
customer of ours recently lost a Reo 
sedan—a brand new car. After fifty days 
had elapsed he appealed to us to pay. 
for it, expressing the opinion that inas- 
much as activities had been going on 
fifty days, and it could not be found, 
there was no chance of finding it within 
the sixty days and he wanted the money 
to buy another car with. We were 
obliged to decline to meet his wishes and 
for the moment he felt a little sore 
about it, but on the 55th day the car was 
recovered in New York, damaged but 
slightly, and he was so pleased to get 
it back again that he came to Hartford 
to admit the correctness of our position 
and to express his gratitude to us for 
refusing to do what we knew was a fool- 
ish thing, and which he at the end could 
heartily endorse. 

We think you will be good enough to 
explain this matter from our position to 
Mr. M——. He will concede the correct- 
ness of it and be entirely satisfied. If 
the car is not found we shall certainly 
be ready to pay at maturity, and this we 
are sure is all that Mr. M—— could 
expect of us. We should be very much 
surprised if a man of his caliber should 
take any other position in regard to it 
after he has heard our explanation. 








Selling Automobile Liability Insurance 


By M. J. 


FRANZ 


F. D. Kingsbury & Co. of Corning, N. Y. 


Much has been said and written con- 
cerning the sale of automobile liability 
insurance and the most feasible methods 
to pursue in approaching the prospect, 
manner of presentation and close of sale. 

We believe that our location in a town 
of the size of Corning, our length of 
service and other local conditions greatly 
govern our procedure and make possible 
the results we have attained. 

Insurance agencies, like every other 
form of business, have certain factors 
that make them different from their com- 
petitors, Our agency is the oldest agency 
in this section, and we feel that our long 
life and experience is our greatest talk- 
ing point. 

Agency Started in 1850 

This agency was started as a fire in- 
surance agency back in 1850. The man 
whose name is written on our windows 
and whose policies we try to follow 
joined the agency about twenty years 
later. 

Frank D. Kingsbury realized the possi- 
bilities of automobile insurance protection 
in 1910 and wrote the first policy of the 
agency in that year. Mr. Kingsbury, early 
in the history of the automobile industry, 
saw that this newer business would sur- 
pass that of fire insurance. 

3eing a pioneer in this form of busi- 
ness in this section he had to formulate 
plans in securing and handling this new 
form of insurance. The policies that he 
adopted, that we absorbed, incidently 
served as a ground work of the policies 
that we now pursue, : 


Our first step in securing automobile 
insurance of all forms is brought about 
by our personal acquaintance with our 
prospects, as well as our source of infor- 
mation for lining up the prospect. 


Every day our outside solicitor makes 
a tour of all the automobile dealers, learn- 
ing of the automobile sales, both new and 
used cars, the possible sales and other in- 
formation that we might use in our busi- 
ness, and we have found that the dealer 
is usually ready and willing to give us 
this information. 

Shoe leather and “stick-to-itiveness” 
help us to line up our share of this busi- 
ness in this section. 


Town Is “Insurance Conscious” 


Unlike most towns of anv size Corning 
is “insurance conscious.” This is due to 
the fact that this city spends more money 
per agent in insurance advertising than 
most cities of its size. We keep ham- 
mering the insurance idea with regular 
consistent advertising in the local paper, 
mail and other forms of advertising. 


We have an arrangement with the local 
advertising solicitor who handles our ac- 
count whereby we furnish him with all of 
the material we can procure and he writes 
and “rehashes” this into information that 
is applicable to our needs. 

We believe that studying the prospect’s 
needs is also important in the sale of in- 
surance protection, class of coverage be- 
ing one of the first considerations. 

Liability and Property Damage being 
the most popular forms of automobile in- 





surance needed, we concentrate on thes 
as first procedure. Ofttimes we find t 
after an insured has bought these a 
seen their worth he is a good prospect { 
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M. J. FRANZ 


the other forms of automobile insurane 
We are never slow in following up thi 
method and we find the end of the ye 
that we have written many thousands 
dollars of additional insurance in 
would be considered a limited territom 
We have found that persistency real 
does pay. And what we mean by pers 
tency is following out day after day t 
policy of telling and selling the prospe 
the many benefits derived in keeping } 
automobile and himself fully protecied 
We have available seven insurance 
justers who can be had within an hot 
time, and our readiness to help and 0 
promptness in adjustments cannot but 
ford an unusual service to our clients 





HIGHWAY MOTORS 
UNDERWRITERS 


The announcement that A. R. Talbd 
head counsel of the Modern Woodue 
of America, will be president of the ne 
Highway Motors Underwriters has | 
to an erroneous impression that the ft 
ternity has gone into the automobile! 
surance business. Not so. Here are! 
facts as given to The Eastern Unt 
writer by Mr. Talbot: 

“The Highway Motor Underwriters 
an organization promoted by myself # 
friends for the purpose of carrying 
an automobile insurance business, # 
while I am president of the concert, \ 
the general manager has charge of 4 
the detail work of the business an 
continue to devote my entire time # 
attention to the Modern Woodmen! 
America. The Highway Motor Unt 
writers is an organization of Miss0li 
and does this business by interexchatf 
of risk assumption by car owners, a5} 
thoroughly understand. It is organi] 
under the reciprocal state law of Mf 
souri, with its attorney-in-fact incor?! 
ated in Missouri under the title of A} 
Talbot Underwriters, Inc., and this @ 
poration is acting as attorncy-in-4 
under the law. 

“This organization obtained iis prel# 
inary license in Missouri on the JIst! 
January, but did not get organized! 
business until about the middle of 
ruary. It is doing a very satisfac! 
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business and in volume larger that ' Inc 
anticipated. This institution seek, also j 
carry selected risks, avoiding large thy 
and places where the loss ratio ™ the at 
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be excessive. It is purely a business? 
terprise of those who have underta® 
to carry it on and has no relation! 
reference to any other business -¢™ 
prise or business organization. 
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Bonds Used In Connection 


















The rapid growth of the installment 

business with particular reference to the 
sale of automobiles has been a means of 
developing a number of forms of bonds 
that are not used in any other line of 
business. 
Almost all of these forms are for the 
protection of the banker or finance com- 
pany who is providing the money neces- 
sary to carry on the business. 

The bonds may be roughly divided into 
two classes: first the purchaser and sec- 
ond the dealer and a brief description of 
the principal forms is as follows: 

When a banker makes a loan on a con- 
ditional sale contract he depends on the 
purchaser to complete his contract by the 
agreed payments or to surrender the 


JOEL RATHBONE 


chattel and that when resold it will pro- 


















hy duce enough to meet the balance due on 
the contract. 

ie = When Contract Is Not Completed 

sell at : ; 
vying 4 Quite a number of purchasers, finding 
oss, MMthemselvcs unable to complete the con- 
a tract, sell or conceal the chattel and fre- 
5 anime uently cmbezzle the proceeds of the 
ime am Sle. To meet this situation surety com- 
— Panes have issued a bond guaranteeing 
- Unde 


to the banker that the cars will not be 
illegitimatcly sold but if they are the 
surety will pay the amount due on the 
Contract. This bond does not guarantee 
the condition of the vehicle except as to 
damage sustained during the act of con- 
version and of course, eliminating fire, 
theft and collision losses. The bond, 
however, usually contains a co-insurance 
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Part of the losses themselves. 

In certain parts of the country the bond 
also includes loss to the banker due to 
the abandonment of the vehicle by the 
Purchaser, This form of coverage is very 
hg for the reason that cars are 
me abandoned only after a serious 

on or are left in the hands of a 













With Time-Payment Auto Sales 
By JOEL RATHBONE, 


Vice-Chairman, National Surety and New York Indemnity 


repair shop after a large bill has been 
run up against it. 

Since the conversion bond does not 
guarantee the condition of the vehicle 
when returned or repossessed a form 
known as the ultimate loss bond is some- 
times given. This bond guarantees that 
if the repossessed car does not bring, on 
resale, as large an amount as the balance 
due on the contract the surety will make 
up the difference but excludes loss due 
to fire or collision. The bond also con- 
tains a limitation as to the amount of 
liens against the vehicle that are recog- 
nized by the surety. Storage charges are 
not permitted for a period of more than 
thirty days. 

It is also required by the surety that 
the finance company sustain a certain 


minimum loss before claims are paid by 
the surety and which amount is usually 
a definite percentage of the total volume 
of business transacted. 
Rediscounting Institutions 

As few bankers wish to retain these 
contracts in their portfolios it is neces- 
sary that some means of rediscount be 
provided, which is usually through a lo- 
cal bank or in some cases by the large 
metropolitan banks. These rediscounting 
institutions, however, very generally re- 
quire that some guarantee be given; that 
the underlying contracts, which are given 
as collateral for the loans, shall be paid 
and it is customary in such cases for the 
surety company to give a bond to the 
bank guaranteeing that the contracts 
listed in schedule attached will be paid. 
This bond requires that should any of 
the purchasers listed in the schedule de- 
fault upon any of the payments, the fi- 
nance company will immediately purchase 
from the bank the defaulted contract 
in its entirety so that there shall only 
remain with the bank contracts whereon 


the payments are made regularly. 

It is the custom of the surety compa- 
nies to require in all such note guaran- 
tees that the finance company selling 
these notes or borrowing on them shall 
deposit with the surety cash collateral 
equal to from 15% to 20% of the face 
of the contracts discounted. This col- 
lateral is returned pro-rata, however, as 
the installment payments are made. 

Another form of protection that is 
sometimes required is that against loss 
by confiscation of the vehicle by federal 
or state authorities for violations of the 
Volstead, internal revenue or narcotics 
acts. This is simply a variation of the 
conversion bond and guarantees to the 
banker that if a car cannot be repos- 
sessed due to confiscation that the surety 
will pay the balance due on the contract. 

Conversion Bonds 

All of the above applies generally to 
purchasers’ contracts but dealers usually 
require financial assistance to place cars 
on their floors. In such cases conver- 


(Continued on page 73) 











Automobile 
Insurance 


At this season of the year, when every agent is inter- 
ested in increasing his volume of Automobile Insurance, 
a good line of policies, backed up by good service and a 
good company, will put opportunity right under a sales- 
man’s arm. Therefore, Continental is an opportunity 


for salesmen. Would you like to know more about it? 


Continental 


Casualty 
Company 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


Chicago 


LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE, COLLISION, AUTOMOBILE PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
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How The Auto Thief Is Being Apprehended 


By JOHN G. PURDIE, V.-P. and General Manager, 


National Automobile Theft Information Bureau 


The problem presented by the in- 
creasing thefts ot automobiles through- 
out the United States is becoming more 
complicated because of the rapid devel- 
opment of a new type of criminal—sxill- 
ful, resourceful and fairly well organized, 
to whom the automobile is an absolute 
necessity in the execution of a crime. 
The situation has become still further in- 
volved by the use of the automobile in 
connection with rum-running and boot- 
legging activities of various kinds, and 
this is particularly true of the border 
cities of the United States. 

Since almost everyone knows how to 
drive a car nowadays and because of the 
carelessness with which cars are leit 
around the streets and in open parking 
places, it is a very easy matter for a 
thief to obtain practically any type of 
car on short notice. Six or seven years 
ago the automobile thief was generally 
a man of considerable mechanical ability, 
who stole cars for the purpose of alter- 
ing and defacing numbers and_ other 
forms of identification, carrying this fre- 
quently to the extent of changing bod- 
ies and completely repainting the cars. 
His purpose in stealing cars was to sell 
them. The passage of title laws and the 
publicity that has been given to the ac- 
tivities of car thieves has made the or- 
dinary citizen wary, and in addition, the 
high pressure method of selling now 
adopted by most automobile manufactur- 
ers and dealers reaches practically every 
prespect for a car, no matter what the 
type or price. As a consequence we find 
that the automobile thief who was an 
expert in his profession six or seven 
years ago is not nearly so much in evi- 
dence today. A large percentage of the 
cars now stolen are stolen by thieves 
who intend to keep them for their own 
use. Even a casual survey of the news- 
papers indicates the great importance of 
the automobile in modern criminal prac- 
tice. 

Police Work Speeded Up In Larger 

Cities 

On the whole the police departments 
of the various cities have been slow to 
develop methods which might enable 
them to cope with the daring type of 
criminal now so much in evidence. The 
skillful planning of a crime, its reckless 
execution and the inevitable dashing 
getaway in high-powered cars has for 
years left the police practically helpless 
at the time of the commission of the 
crime and has reduced them to the slow, 
plodding, uncertain method of trying to 
identify and arrest the criminals fre- 
quently months, and even years, after- 
ward. 

However, in some of the larger cities 
things are being speeded up and we find 
quite a number of police departments 
new supplied with high-powered cars, 
especially equipped for the use of shot 
guns, rifles and even machine guns. New 
and improved call-box systems are being 
instailed, by which alarms may be flashed 
to all patrolmen on post at almost a mo- 
ment’s notice. In New York City, for 
instance, armored motorcycles have been 
seen on the streets and motorcycle po- 
lice are being trained to get to the scene 
of an alarm in an incredibly short space 
of time. Some cities have established 
police posts at the city line on main 
highway entrances to the city, and these 
posts are manned by officers equipped 
with motorcycles twenty-four hours a 
day, and a sharp lookout is kept for 
suspicious cars. Several remarkable ar- 
rests have been effected because an alert 
officer kept sharp watch for a car, the 
description of which had been broadcast 
by telegraph or some other signal sys- 
tem. 

State Motor Vehicle Departments 


Again, most states, particularly in the 














JOHN G. PURDIE 


John G. Purdie, the writer of this ar- 
ticle, has under his direction the new Na- 
tional Automobile Theft Information Bu- 
reau, of which he is vice-president and 
general manager. He enjoys a very wide 
and extensive acquaintance among the va- 
rious police departments and in other of- 
ficial quarters throughout the country. 
This acquaintance began many years ago 
when he was in the service of the United 
Siates Department of Justice and contin- 
ued during and after the war. In addt- 
tion, Mr. Purdie’s experience in the trac- 
ing and recovery of stolen cars extends 
over a period of almost seven years or 
fractically the whole length of time cov- 
ering the efforts of the insurance compa- 
nies to get the recovery proposition on a 
business-like basts. 








East, have created motor vehicle depart- 
ments, which provide state highway pa- 
trols. The duty of these inspectors is 
to look out for violation of the state 
motor vehicle laws but some of these in- 
spectors have already developed a re- 
markably keen nose for stolen cars. In 
practically all states now it is at least 
a misdemeanor to have in one’s posses- 
sion a -car with mutilated motor or se- 
rial numbers and there is room for con- 
siderable educational work among these 
new highway patrols in training them to 
identify a changed number on sight. 

While the state highway patrols re- 
ferred to operate under the jurisdiction 
of the motor vehicle departments, it must 
also be noted that a majority of the 
eastern states now have state constab- 
ulary forces who also patrol the rural 
districts and some of these departments 
have been instrumental in the recovery 
of a great many stolen cars. 

Until quite recently practically all the 
werk done by insurance bureaus or in- 
dividual representatives has been with 
city police departments but seven or 
eight years ago very few cities had spe- 
cial automobile squads and only a few 
detectives had any idea how to detect 
or identify stolen cars. The majority of 
the stolen cars recovered by the police 
in the early days were cars that had 
either been abandoned or where arrests 
had been effected in connection with the 
commission of some other crime and the 
car had been picked up with the rest of 
the outfit. Gradually, as a result of the 
work of insurance bureaus, automobile 
clubs and chambers of commerce, and 
because of the rapid growth of automo- 


bile stealing throughout the country, spe- 
cially trained detectives were assigned to 
the work of recovering stolen cars. Po- 
lice departments began to keep statistics; 
the chief of police discovered that the 
item in his annual report entitled “Value 
of Stolen Property Recovered” became 
increased to an undreamed of figure by 
the value of a goodly number of stolen 
cars added to it. Detectives familiarized 
themselves with different makes of cars, 
with the location of various numbers, 
with the style of numerals adopted by the 
manufacturers, so that almost at a glance 
a trained officer can tell whether the 
number appearing on- the motor of a 
certain car is the same number that was 
originally placed there in the factory. 
The services of uniformed patrolmen 
were enlisted. Notice of stolen cars was 
given to patrolmen going on duty at the 
station house and they were instructed 
to look out for cars bearing the. license 
numbers quoted. In some instances uni- 
formed patrolmen were instructed to in- 
spect garages on their beats, and after 
they had established fraternal relations 
with the owners of these garages volun- 
tary information regarding suspicious 
cars was often forthcoming. Then again, 
as a result of this instruction, police were 
most vigilant in keeping an eye open for 
cars remaining parked for any great 
length of time and frequently telephoned 
the station house to have these cars re- 
moved and in many instances the cars 
were discovered to have been stolen 
probably for joy-riding and then aban- 
doned. 


The Small Town Problem 


All this of course was the result of 
much agitation and hard work on the 
part of the organizations referred to, as 
well as on the part of the police them- 
selves, and most of what has been said 
refers to cities and towns in which there 
is a fairly well-organized police depart- 
ment. The problem of the small town 
or village is, however, still to be solved. 
In some of these committees there is 
no police department. Even though some 
gentleman rejoices in the dignity of chief 
of police, it frequently happens that in 
addition to being chief, he is also the 
police force. Unfortunately, stories have 
come to the ears of some of these rural 
potentates that a handsome addition to 
one’s meagre salary may be realized by 
recovering stolen cars. The consequence 
is that when a car falls into the hands 
of an official of this type, he quite frank- 
ly, in most cases, states the price at 
which he is prepared to let the car go. 
In the Eastern States it is not so. easy 
for him to get away with anything of 
this sort as the state police, the motor 
vehicle department or even the depart- 
ment of justice may be called on to get 
the car from his clutches, but in the 
middle west and many sections of the 
south the problem of the grafting police 
chief or sheriff is quite serious and has 
become increasingly serious in the past 
few years because of the large amount 
of motor traffic flowing southward in the 
winter months. 

Personal Recollection of a Hold-Up 
_The writer has one personal recollec- 
tion of a hold-up of this sort which oc- 
curred in the northern part of the State 
of New York. Two thieves stole a car 
from Pennsylvania, and while passing 
through a village in New York State, 
burned out a bearing. They promptly 
abandoned the car and stole another car 
belonging to a resident of the village 
and proceeded on their way. The owner, 
on discovering the substitution, got in 
touch with a deputy sheriff who resided 
in the vicinity and who also happened 
to be the owner of a garage. This gen- 
tleman towed the car into his own 
garage, where it remained for several 


weeks, until it was discovered by the 
state police. After the insurance com. 
pany in question was notified that the 
car had been located, its represenitatiye 
got in touch with the sheriff, who de 
manded a reward of fifty dollars, plus 
some absurd amount for storage, towing 
and repairs. The matter was referred to 
the writer, who instructed the insurane 
company’s local representative to re 
plevin the car. This was done and the 
car returned to the custody of the in 
surance company. The district attorney 
of the county in question, who was a 
devoted friend of the sheriff, wrote a let 
ter denouncing all insurance companies in 
what he’ unquestionably regarded as 
scathing terms, and the particular con- 
pany concerned, with great vigor. Up 
to this time the writer had felt satisfied 
to leave well enough alone but upon be- 
ing confronted with this attack, he re 
ferred the whole matter to the Gover. 
nor, who instructed the attorney general 
to hold a hearing, as a result of which 
the deputy sheriff was removed from o- 
fice and was only permitted to escape 
charges of malfeasance in office from be- 
ing filed against him by being allowed 
to file a complete apology for his be- 
havior. It is not suggested that repr- 
sals of this sort could be indulged in 
very frequently but there are occasions 
when they serve as a salutary lesson. 

Fortunately, however, these cases are 
few in comparison to the large number 
of sincere devoted men who police the 
smaller towns and_= rural districts 
throughout the country. 

Independent Board of Automobile 
Underwriters 


In the summer of 1926 the representa 
tives of several of the larger non-Cor 
ference companies writing automobile 
fire and theft insurance met and dis 
cussed the need for a theft bureau oper 
ating along national lines in which thes 
companies could have proper represents 
tion. As a result of these conferencts 
the Independent Board of Automobik 
Underwriters was organized in New 
York City in October, 1926, and unéet 
the auspices of this board the Nationd 
Automobile Theft Information Bureaus 
operating. The bureau is incorporate 
under the laws of the state of New Yo 
and functions as one national organiz 
tion. There are four main offices cover 
ing territory corresponding approximalt 
ly to the Conference divisions. The 
offices are in New York, Chicago, At 
lanta and San Francisco. The executitt 
offices of the organization are at No. 
Park Avenue, New York City. | 

The bureau, as its name implics, & 
ists solely for the purpose of providit 
information which will enable the author 
ities to make prompt identification 
stolen cars insured by any of its melt 
ber companies. Of course, in additiot 
to this, the Bureau undertakes ‘to trat 
cars for police authorities when request 
ed to do so. There are no detective It 
tures connected with the bureau wha 
soever and it does not concern itself wi 
the payment of rewards. It is the sen 
of the membership of the Independetl 
Board of Automobile Underwri‘ers thé 
the actual recovery of stolen ca's 1s bes! 
left to. the constituted authorities bi! 
that the insurance companies can a 
form a very necessary function by © 
lating and having available at conve™ 
ient points all the necessary in{vormatid 
to enable a speedy identification of a 
stolen car noted in their records. 

Branches In Six Cities 

In addition to the four main offices © 
the bureau, there are sub-branches in™ 
following cities: Boston, Buffalo, Cleve 
land, Detroit, Kansas City and Pit 
burgh. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


JANUARY Ist, 1926 STATEMENTS 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 





ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$21,285,738.13 $9,955,309.55 $5,000,000.00 $6,330,428.58 $11,330,428.58 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$5,800,834.29 $3,461,203.02 $1,000,000.00 $1,339,631.27 $2,339,631.27 





ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$4,478,484.10 $2,971,049.18 $600,000.00 $907,434.92 $1,507,434.92 





ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$5,508, 164.57 $4,071,227.38 $1,000,000.00 $436,937.19 $1,436,937.19 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,872,321.76 $3,197,308.18 $1,000,000.00 $675,013.58 $1,675,013.58 





ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$6,564,842.84 $4,763,794.03 $1,000,000.00 $801,048.81 $1,801,048.81 





ORGANIZED 1886 _ 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO0., OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$915,931.65 $72,839.60 $300,000.00 $543,092.05 $843,092.05 





TOTAL OF ASSETS E TOTAL OF LIABILITIES TOTA.L NET PREMIUMS 
$49,426,317.34 $28,492,730.94 $22,498,413.63 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 

















WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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The Garage Terror Of Escaping Gas 


Attracting Attention Of Insurance Companies Of All Kinds; Many Lives Lost And Health Wrecked 
By Carbon Monoxide Gas; Large Claims Paid 


The increasing number of tragedies, 
loss of life and wrecked health, caused 
by the insidious carbon monoxide gas 
poisoning in public and private garages, 
is attracting growing attention in insur- 
ance offices of all kinds. In life insur- 
ance the situation is aggravated by the 
number of suicides of large policyholders 
by the gas route. Here it is simply a 
case of turning on the engine and lock- 
ing the door. Casualty companies are in- 
terested in part because of the havoc 
that this gas has played with chauf- 
feurs and accidents which have resulted. 

Odorless, non-irritating and giving no 
warning of its presence, this gas prob- 
ably causes more deaths in the United 
States each year than all the other gases 
put together. Professor Henderson of 
Yale has declared that poisonous gases 
constitute a greater menace in peace 
than in war. Dr. Norris, chief medical 
examiner of New York City, claims that 
carbon monoxide is the cause of more 
accidental deaths there than anything 
else with the single exception of auto- 
mebiles. 

Insurance companies continually pay 
claims resulting from deaths from car- 
ben monoxide. In 1923 and 1924, forty- 
five companies reported 160 deaths from 
carbon monoxide gas. Thirty-one com- 
panies reported payment of $751,000 on 
ninety-five cases. Included in this num- 
ber were two losses of $50,000 each. One 
company alone had_ eleven losses, 
amounting to $11,000. 


Accidents In Many Places 


These figures have been taken from 
an article in the February number of 
“Safety Engineering” by Edwin E. 
Fisher of the underwriting department 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life. He 
shows that carbon monoxide is a fre- 
quent cause of accidents in mines, indus- 
trial plants, gas plants, garment facto- 
ries and printing establishments. 

Speaking of the amounts that have 
been paid out by the companies on 
claims of this sort, Mr. Fisher says: 
“Such payments of ‘hard cash’ cause any 
institution with intelligent management 
to ‘sit up and take notice’ and to do 
its utmost to prevent these losses.” 

“With the advent of cold weather each 
year,” says Mr. Fisher, “insurance com- 
panies expect numerous claims because 
of deaths due to the running of auto- 
mobile engines in small and_ tightly 
closed garages. Experiment has shown 
that an automobile engine running in a 
closed garage will, in five minutes, con- 
taminate the air to some twenty- -five 
parts CO to 10,000 parts of air which is 
sufficient to quickly cause death. One per 
cent (100 parts CO to 10,000 of air) will 
kill in a few minutes. Human nature 
being what it is, it seems impossible to 
convince automobile users that they must 
not run their engines with garage doors 
closed.” 

Deaths from carbon monoxide poison- 
ing are said to be less frequent in large 
or public garages and repair shops for 
the reason that conditions i in these places 
are what is known as “subacute” ot 
“chronic” poisoning. 

“We must bear in mind,” says Mr. 
Fisher, “that practically the only toxic 
constituent of exhaust gas from Ameri- 
can automobiles is carbon monoxide. We 
say American, because in Europe benzol 
is largely mixed with gasoline used for 
automobile engines. Acute or chronic 
poisoning in such garages thus depends 
upon the Proportion of carbon monoxide 
in the air and the time of exposure to it.” 

Statistics On Subject 

The Metropolitan Life has compiled 
some statistics with regard to deaths re- 
sulting from carbon monoxide gas. Dur- 
ing the year 1924, for example, out of 


fifteen and a half million of policyholdersnoxide deaths. 








e FO He POSTED AN CONSFICUOUS PLACE IN GARAGE 


‘EXHAUST GASES ARE 
DEADLY! 
They contain carbon monoxide, which cannot be 
detected bby color ot ‘odor. It suffocates without warn: 
ing. Uf you breathe it you may be suddenly overcome 
and never regain consciousness, 

le You Must RUN Your Motor 

INSIDE THE GARAGE, LEAVE THE 

WINDOWS AND Doors WIDE OPEN. 











of that company 365 accidental deaths 
resulted from carbon monoxide poison- 
i Of this number 333 were caused by 
the inhalation of illuminating gas. In ad- panies, 4 cases; 7 companies, 3 cases; 10 
dition to the accidental deaths there were 
323 from suicide due to inhaling car- 
bon monoxide gas which is also known 
as illuminating gas. Thirteen of these claims. 
deaths occurred in industry. 

According to the Travelers “Stand- 
ard” of May, 1925, of 130 life insurance 
i giving their experience of 
deaths resulting from carbon monoxide, 
45 reported deaths from this cause dur- 
ing 1923 and 1924. Two companies with 
no causes suggest that deaths from pneu- 
mcnia may be indirectly due to carbon 
monoxide as the lung tissues are materi- 
ally damaged by such poisoning. The directly attributed to incomplete com- 
bustion in gas stoves on burners, 2 re- 
1924 was 162 cases. The largest in- sulted from asphyxiation in underground 
caves and one from the fumes of a motor 
boat engine. 


total losses of 45 companies in 1923 and 


dividual company loss was 54 carbon mo- 
The next two largest 
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Monoxide 


A Poisonous Gas present in automobile engine exhaust, 
is colorless and odorless. 


It is dangerous in very small aniounts, 
‘There is tittle warning of the onset of the poisoning. 
ip may quickly prove fatal. 


Do Not Run Your Motor 
In a Closed Space 


Keep the Garage Doors Open 


FIRST AID TREATMENT 


Persons overcome by gas should be removed at once to 
the ¥resh air and, if breathing has stopped, given artificial 
ftespiration. Meanwhile send for a doctor and an onygen- 


carbon dioxide inhaler, 


METROPOLITAN LiFe INSURANCE ComPpANY 
NEW YORK CITy 
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lives. 


were 11 and 9 policyholders respectively. 
The remaining 42 companies reported as 
One company, 5 cases; 6 com- 


companies, 2 cases; 18 companies, 1 case. 

Of companies reporting, 31 gave the 
amount involved in payment of .death 
The 31 companies with 95 cases 
of death totalled a loss of $750,893. Of 
this the largest individual company loss 
amounted to $110,661 on all eleven cases, 
the second greatest being $106,000 on 4 
The largest individual policy pay- 
ments were two for $50,000 each. 

Thirteen companies analyzed the cause 
of death. Of these 28 deaths were due 
tc fumes formed by running automobile 
engines in closed garages. 





Seven were 














When You Run 
Your Motor Inside. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston 


The Industrial Hygiene Bulletin, pu 
lished by the New York State Depatt 
ment of Health, in its issue of July, ! 
contained three pages of discuss ions 
carbon monoxide poisoning by Ch 
Norris, M.D., chief medical examiner 
New York City. He states that a smi 
car produces one cubic foot, ard late 
cars and trucks produce two cubic Ie 
ot carbon monoxide per minute ; and 
when an engine is run idle with do 
closed the atmosphere of a space larg 
enough to hold a car is contami ne 
a dangerous extent within five 


minutes. 


In an article in the September, ! 
issue of the National Safety 
Dr R. R. Sayers, chief surgeon of 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, says: 
of the Ohio State Department of Heal 
show that 64 deaths and 113 partial } 
phyxiations occurred in that state duril 


the winter of 1922-23. 
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ese dcaths were due to gas heaters and 
oves, and five to exposure to automo- 
le exliaust gas.” 
Cases Of Asphyxiation 

In 1920 the New York State Depart- 
ent of Labor visited 1,308 garages em- 
loying 5,906 men and found that 113 
bses Of asphyxiation had occurred in 
em in two years. In 1921, Dr. Alice 
jmilton, investigating for the United 
tates Department of Labor, found 36 of 
5 garage men who were examined car- 
kd carbon monoxide in their blood. This 
presents 65.4%. These statistics have 
een taken from an article “Carbon Mo- 
cxide A Common Peril” in the Febru- 
y issuc of “Safety Engineering.” 

‘In 1923,” says the writer of the ar- 
cle, “the New York State Department 
{Labor found carbon monoxide in the 
Iood of 65.5% of garage workers ex- 
ined, and that ventilation was inade- 
wate in all garages visited, not one of 
hich had a system of artificial venti- 
htion. This is undoubtedly characteris- 
cof New England garages which often 
re stables remodeled for present pur- 
ses. Few garages have any system 
f ventilation except through doors and 
indows, which in winter, are frequently 
ightly closed for the comfort of em- 
loyes. Almost daily, employes in some 
arages suffer headache, nausea, breath- 
essness, general nervousness, and indi- 
estion or loss of appetite.” 
The writer goes on to say that the 
creased use of automobiles makes it 
iperative to draw the public’s attention 
» the danger of a defective exhaust 
eating system. He quotes from a re- 
ent statement of the Health Depart- 
ent of the city of Boston which says 
effect that headache or a tired feeling 
hich often follows an automobile ride 
hay not be due to ‘eye strain’ but pos- 
ibly to a leaky engine exhaust which 
ves off in a closed car or even in a 
uring car carbon monoxide gas and 
ther products of incomplete combustion 
f gasoline and oil. The writer of the 
tticle also mentions as an instance of 
¢ disasters that sometimes result from 
onoxide gas poisoning, a case in Wa- 
erly, Mass., last January in which seven 
ersons lost their lives because of defec- 
Ve living-room “gas-log.” He says it 
tems almost beyond belief that such an 
ccident could occur, but that disasters of 
ar" are not so rare as one might 
ink, 
Some Concrete Cases Of Poisoning 
A few concrete cases of deaths which 
ave taken place due to inhaling monox- 
le gas were mentioned in a front page 
ature story in the New York “Sunday 
orld” of April, 1925, written by Mabel 
bbott. Professor William H. Geer, di- 
ctor of the Department of Physical 
Taming at Harvard University, who 
as found lying inside the door of his 
rage, dicd 117 hours later without hav- 
hg Tegained consciousness. “With the 
gine running, and the garage doors 
Pie Says the writer of the article, 
type Gec t, moving suspiciously about 
& automobile, probably at first became 
are that he was sleepy and tired; then 
whe head was aching; then a mo- 
cone that he felt seasick. Another 
is da and he grew dizzy. Awake to 
4 ong now, he thinks of the doors; 
pide atal confusion of carbon mo- 
%’ Poisoning had reached his brain; 

S$ disoriented; he does not know 





























































































































































































































































































































































tis _ doors are; he staggers auto- 
+ esyth:, in the right direction, but 
ud lan ything becomes dim, his knees give 
anid fet yay; the floor rises. So they 
ubic Pund him lying just inside the doors he 

h doo pRaivge desperately to reach.” 

Me re Nother interesting and tragic case 
es ted fl hil that of Mrs. Clarence E. Fox, of 
1 se ” Uadelphia, who had been repairing her 
adie d fel in the garage under her home, 
ber, 194fiban 7 @ victim in the same way that a 
N eh Ces under similar circumstances. 
“A of usband found her lying on the floor 












































the door to which she had 
; Chet with her last strength. 
pt dil on, Kotoch of Arverne did not 


th ata motor in a boat is as dan- 
aS a motor in an automobile if it 
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runs in an enclosed space. While caulki- 
ing the interior of a barge, near Spring- 
field, L. I., he was overcome by the 
fumes of the gas from the engine and 
when the owner of the barge, wondering 
why the tap-tap of the caulking had 
ceased, looked into the hold of the barge, 
Kotoch was dead. 

Cases where men commit suicide by 
inkaling monoxide gas in a garage are 
reported from time to time. Some time 
ago a man was found lying under the 
machine in a garage uptown with the 
machine running and a scrawled note in 
his own hand close by. The note began: 
“This is the house of death. I picked a 
lemon for a wife, and life is too sour for 
me,” and ended: “I can’t write much; 
I’m dying.” 

Some insurance companies have paid 
claims on cases of death through mo- 
noxide poisoning in garages which they 
thought suspicious; but they say they 
find it difficult to prove suicide owing to 
the unusual circumstances under which 
the insured meets death. 

The effects of this stealthy poison is 
to give its victims a strange and bril- 
liant appearance. The chemical action 
of the gas on the blood makes it bright 
red, and the ruddy color of health glows 
through the skin. At times brilliant 
spots appear on the cheeks. Doctors 
know this peculiar complexion very well: 
it is proof positive to them that carbon 
monoxide, a deadly gas, has been at 
work. 

“Carbon monoxide poisoning,” says 
Dr. Charles Norris, chief medical exam- 
iner of the City of New York, “is claim- 
ing yearly in all modern countries more 
deaths, including accidental and suicidal 
gas asphyxiations than any other cause.” 

A list of accidents and deaths caused 
by carbon monoxide poisoning would be 
endless. 

Companies Awake To Danger 

After this recital of the facts in con- 
nection with the large number of deaths 
which occur annually from monoxide poi- 
scning, one might well ask what the in- 
surance companies are doing to educate 
the public as to the danger of this insidi- 
ous gas. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life has re- 
cently launched an active educational 
campaign to combat the gas. Ina booklet 
entitled “Carbon Monoxide, A Deadly 
Poison,” the salient facts with regard 
to the gas and ways of. combating it are 
set forth in a graphic fashion. It shows 
the various ways in which one may be 
overcome by the iumes from carbon mo- 
noxide gas and also shows the precau- 
tions that must be taken to avoid acci- 
dent. It points out, among other dan- 
gers, that of the closed garage. “It is 
one thing to take chances with a dan- 
ger that can be seen or otherwise 
sensed,” it says, “but quite another to 
risk a danger such as carbon monoxide 
which strikes without warning, and 
strikes to kill. The only safe course is, 
‘Never take a chance.’ Even though you 
may have been in a closed garage with 
a motor running at some time in the 
past, without disastrous results, remem- 
ber that conditions of ventilation may 
have belied appearances. It is just as 
likely that the next time may be the 
fatal one.” 

In addition, the John Hancock has 
been advertising the dangers of monoxide 
poisoning in its advertising. In a re- 
cent advertisement in the insurance press 
the number of deaths due to this poi- 
son are shown for the six months end- 
ing December 31, 1926. From Maine to 
California and Minnesota to Texas re- 
ports of deaths from monoxide poisoning 
have been received. In connection with 
its warning to the public, the ad states 
that death from this cause is no re- 
specter of localities and that cold 
weather increases the danger. The rec- 
ord of deaths in 1926, as shown in the 
advertisement, are as follows: July, 6 
deaths; August, 7 deaths; September, 
12 deaths; October, 29 deaths; Novem- 
ber, 56 deaths; December, 169 deaths. 


Warning By Radio 
_Warning has also been given over the 
air by the broadcasting companies of 








Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition 














That automobile insurance can be fea- 
tured at an exposition in a way to at- 
tract as much attention as anything else 
in such a show was demonstrated by the 
American Mutual Liability of Boston 
when it fixed up with a great deal of 
care and attention to details an exhibit 
at the Sesqui-Centennial in Philadelphia. 
The Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry had requested an exhibit 
which would demonstrate the right and 








wrong way for driving motor cars under 
the most complex of conditions. 

The American Mutual had built a 
model of a mountain road. Cars were 
shown coming in different directions on 
this incline. Miss Ruth Nelson of the 
accounting department—a pretty girl— 
demonstrated with model cars how acci- 
dents can be prevented by driving cor- 
rectly. The exhibit was kept at the 
Sesqui-Centennial for six months. 








Boston and-other cities with regard to 
monoxide gas, according to Harry Gard- 
ner, general agent in New York of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life. He says 
that for several years past this company 
has endeavored to warn the public, es- 
pecially the owners and drivers of auto- 
mobiles, against the dangers of start- 
ing motors in closed garages. In these 
radio talks the public is advised that they 
may have warning cards to place on the 
door of their garages if they so desire 
from the John Hancock Company. At- 
tention is also drawn. to its booklet on 
carbon monoxide gas which has been is- 
sued for the benefit of the public. The 
following are some of the stations over 
which this message has been broad- 
casted: Station WJAZ, Chicago; Station 
WCCO, St. Paul, Minn.; WLW, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; WCSH, Portland, Me.; 
WOC, Davenport, lowa; KFOA, Seattle, 
Wash’; WHO, Des Moines, Iowa; 
WTAM, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Travelers in its publication “The 
Standard,” has from time to time called 
attention to the dangers of monoxide 
gas. Some other companies have made 
mention of it in their literature and most 
companies are now fully alive to the 
problem. It is said that one or two 
of the large companies have been hit 
pretty hard by the double indemnity fea- 
ture of policies that have covered vic- 
tims of monoxide poisoning. 


The Metropolitan Life is compiling 
some statistics on deaths by monoxide 








gas poisoning among its industrial pol- 
icyholders. This company has also done 
some excellent advertising with regard 
tc gas monoxide poisoning. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life, in its 
eighty-first annual statement, shows that 
in 1926 it paid out $250,690 on thirty-six 
lives in automobile accidents. These fig- 
ures, says the report, indicate the value 
at a small additional cost of the double 
indemnity provision against death by ac- 
cident. Seven of these deaths were 
caused by monoxide poisoning from the 
exhaust gas of a running motor. 

Treatment 

The B. F. Sturtevant Co., of Boston, 
Mass., has recently got out a bulletin 
shewing the after effects of carbon mo- 
noxide poisoning and the proper treat- 
ment to be administered to those that 
have been overcome. The first important 
step, it said, is to remove the victim from 
the poisonous atmosphere and to get 
him where he can breathe fresh air. The 
carbon monoxide poison must be re- 
moved from the blood as rapidly as pos- 
sible, by supplying oxygen. This may 
be applied by a physician. Oxygen 
should be administered through an in- 
haler similar to a Tissot army mask. If 
the victim’s breathing has stopped, or is 
weak and irregular, the rescuers should 
begin artificial respiration at once, by 
using the prone posture method. While 
administering the oxygen the victim 
= be kept quiet and lying on his 

ack. 
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Commercial Aviation 


By W. B. STOUT, 
Stout Metal Airplane Co., Detroit. Mr. Stout’s Company Is The 


Airplane Division Of 


The past two years have taken commer- 
cial aviation out of the dangerous class 
and presented to the public what has been 
proven to be thoroughly safe, dependable 
and comfortable transportation. 

The problem of aviation today is 
safety, but the education of the 
relating to the industry and the actual 
views of flying rather than those obses- 
sions which the public seem to have in 
mind regarding all flying craft. 

The public has been suspicious of the 
airplane because it has no visible means 
of support, but the suspicion has been en- 
tirely unfounded. After the war a lot of 


not 
public 


military planes were wished upon this 
country for use. These were unsafe, un- 
derpowered and built of highly inflam- 


mable material, and with the gas tanks 
directly behind the engine, already for a 
fire in the event of a crash. These planes 
performed a service, but from the stand- 
point of safety should never have been 
flown. The new laws of the Department 
of Commerce will wipe these planes out 
of existence this year and aviation is 
starting with a clean slate. 


Safety Divisions of Air Travel 


There are three divisions of safety in 
air travel: (a) plane, (b) operation, (c) 
weather conditions, 

The plane has developed tremendously 
in the last year. Planes that are not all 
metal are at least made with a frame 
work of steel tubing covered with cloth 
and even this much inflammable material 
will soon disappear even in the cheapest 


The Ford Motor Co. 


more rigid, stronger than previous air- 
planes with no more danger of structural 
failure in the air than there is of a roof 
of a building or. railroad bridge giving 
way under its normal load. Gas _ tanks 
are out in the wings, away from the en- 
gines and the engines are air cooled. In 
case of a crash of any kind there is no 
possibility of gas being sprayed all over 
the ‘engine as before. These planes are 
designed to be stable—military plans must 
be unstable in order to be maneuverable 
for fighting—military planes are still dan- 
gerous and will continue to be. 

Commercial planes, however, are very 
different. If the plane has climbed into 
a stall one can take his hands off the 
controls and the plane will right itself 
into normal flight and there is no ten- 
dency to side-slip or nose-dive. In land- 
ing the controlability is such that even 
transport planes can be set down in very 
small fields. Brakes are fitted for stee 
ing on the ground even in strong side 
winds. In the new type planes passengers 
and pilots today are enclosed—flying 
suits, helmets, goggles and etc., are fast 
going the way of the linen duster in the 
automobile days, and because of heated 
cabins. 


The Ford Air Lines 


The Ford Airlines now make trips 
daily to Chicago and return; Cleveland 
and return; and Buffalo and return; while 


the passenger airline makes a round trip 
per day to Grand Rapids, aggregating a 
distance of one and one-half times around 


Germany, are still using cloth and wooden 
planes although their quota of accidents 
is low. Germany is operating metal 
planes designed for commercial work. 
Their largest company in five years of 
operation is now operating about seventy- 
five planes daily and claim never to have 
had a serious accident. This is the Luft 
Hansa Organization, now operating prac- 
tically all of the airlines in and out of 
Germany. 

Engines nowadays are at least three 
times as reliable as during the war period 
while the first danger in the air of air- 
cooled types has been, we believe, abso- 
lutelv eliminated. For passenger work 
the fitting of three engines to the planes 
has carried the reliability almost to an 
absolute point so that airlines may now 
in safety fly over lakes, mountains and 
deserts, through fog, etc.. fearing no en- 
gine stoppage difficulty. Very shortly we 
shall see night flving—leaving New York 
at midnight and landing passengers on 
the Chicago lake front at seven o'clock in 
the morning. 

Sees Tremendous Development Coming 

Next year will see a tremendous de- 
velopment in airlines with new planes. 
All of the operating companies are plan- 


ning considerable enlargement. The 
choice of routes is important, so far as 
safety is concerned. If single engine 


planes are used emergency landing fields 
must be arranged for every few miles. 
which is not necessary in the case of 
multi-engined equipment. 

The progress of aviation today exceeds 
that of any other transportation and as 
time goes on will show greater safety per 
passenger mile than any road transporta- 
tion, or even the railroads. A large part 
of the immediate future of aviation in 
the United States depends on the coopera- 
tion of the insurance companies; the new 
Aviation Division of the Department of 


Independence 
All- In - One 
A . 
Airplane Polic \ 
1 “All-in-One” Comprehensiv« Ayia 

tion Coverage is being offered by the Ih. 
dependence Indemnity and Indepcndene 
Fire. It consists of ten separate anf 
distinct aviation coverages, seven @ 
which may be had in a single documeft T 
and all of which may be written at om 
: : : ; . Bpacce 
time and paid for in a single premium gen 
In the “All-in-One” policy, aircraifi to r 
may buy fire, lightning ani mot 
transportation; accidental damage, thei ne 
R ‘ : g 
tcbbery and pilferage; public liabiliy..., 
passenger liability; property damage yay 
tornado, cyclone and windstorni nsw jon, 
ance in a single document. Other pol nian 
cies cover personal accident; carpe 
risks, compensation and employct’s lif mea 
bility—comprehensive coverage in fal orat 
as well as in name. . 102% 
The Independence “All-in-One” conf 4, 
prehensive Aviation coverage has _ bee cour 
designed to improve the aviation instr the 
ance situation by eliminating the unfe bce 
sirable gaps which often occur betwee ae 
policies secured from different quartry quer 
thus affording those requiring aviatio — 
insurance a more complete coverage ion 
at lower rates than are possibly under. , 
various assortment of policies. ates 
perc 
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AUTO GROUP POLICIES 

The downto-rn Chevrolet Motors, In 
of Cleveland, have adopted a cooperati 
program for providing its emploves wit 
more than $85.000 of group insurang 
through the Metropolitan Life. 7 
amount of insurance on emploves will 





planes, and give way to entirely metal the world every month, with less fear of Commerce, and the rules now in effect. determined bv_ his occupation and wi 

construction. accident than is had from any type of It is time for insurance companies to re- rane from $1,000 to $2,000 Tn additi 
New planes, being entirely of metal, road transportation. alize the industry is here and that it must to the group insurance. the plan cil 

have minimum hazard. They are much Foreign airlines, with the exception of be taken care of. ¢ for a visiting nurse. service. 
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THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. i: 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY | 


SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


The most convincing proof of the quality of 
our Automobile Service is the testimoney of 
local agents familiar with it— Ask them 


Departmental Offices at Hartford, New York, Chicago and San Francisco 
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The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference during the last year has 
accom) lished several things, with one 
general aim foremost in mind. That is 
toremove causes of irritation and to pro- 
mote better co-operation between auto- 
mobile underwriting companies and their 
agents on the one hand and between 
insurance companies and automobile 
manufacturing companies on the other 
hand. The problems of agents and 
nanufacturers are tied up with those of 
the insurance companies in no small 
measure and the development of co-op- 
erative effort went rapidly ahead during 
1926 and the early months of this year. 
As concerns the agency force of this 
country the National Conference, with 
the assistance of local territorial confer- 
ences, is working toward greater stabil- 
ity of fire, theft and collision rates. Fre- 
quent rate changes of a radical character 
involve many hardships and misunder- 
standings. The companies are subject 
tc attack and agents lose business when 
ates are suddenly increased by a big 
percentage, and any corresponding de- 
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ES creases never creates a compensating 
ors, Ingggpmount of fav orable opinion. Stability of 
operati rates indicates that the business of auto- 
weal ncbile underwriting is on more of an 
surance keel than before and not subject to 
fe he short and rapidly changing periods 
<a f prosperity and depression. 

and ¥ Automobile manufacturers as a whole 
» additvgm@te More in the frame of mind today 


igo co-operate with the National Confer- 
nee in studying means for reducing or 
‘liminating inherent physical defects of 
ars. There is not the great hue and 
ty raised now that there was once 
Against the cost of installation of some 
balety feature or the cost of changing 
farts that appear to the underwriters’ 
epresentatives to create a greater fire 
1 theft hazard than necessary. Both 
he underwriters and the manufacturers 
ealize that they have many problems 
NM common and that the ultimate pros- 
perous growth of automobile manufac- 
uring, as well as of underwriting, is de- 
hndent on the invention and wide use 
f improvements that make automobile 
living safer for the car owner. Safety 
‘erasures overcome the saies reststance 
hat might be created because of costs. 


New Standard Form Successful 


After using from 1919 until 1926 a 
tandard form of automobile policy the 
ational Conference last year put into 
se a new standard form, which takes 
ere of changes in underwriting in the 
Ist few years. After several months 
f use the new standard form is reported 

€ mecting with much success. The 
‘ntract is shorter and clearer than the 
ld form, although the more important 
tails of the coverage are not altered. 
‘anges were made where clauses in the 


- form were affected by court deci- 
s. 


plan ca 


The thef; situation continues to remain 
oy the most non-competitive difficult 
oblems that the national and territo- 
a’ Conferences have to face. Under- 
Titers formerly granted. many liberal 
acessions of theft coverage to car own- 
amth the hope that the moral hazard 
ack oe icssness dangers were not as 
as painted. However, it is exceed- 
Sly difficult for automobile underwrit- 
8 sqnpanies to compel car owners to 
Garinite and constructive measures 
_ the theft of their property 
x i companies, for their own safety, 

ad to place limitations on their 
ility for thefts, 


L . 

i year the National Conference 
“oe credits on individual cars for 
& devices. Previously assureds 
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Auto Conference Has 


Done In The Past Year 


with cars equipped with approved locks 
were granted reductions in rates. This 
was all well enough theoretically. The 
locking devices were sufficiently theft- 
proof to thwart the crook who depend- 
ed on an immediate getaway; providing 
the locks were locked. The persistent 
failure of car owners to use their locks 
for which they received premium reduc- 
tions eventually forced the National Con- 
ference companies to cancel the credits. 
The Conference now is working with the 
manufacturers to install automatic de- 
vices on cars before they are sold to the 
public and not leave it altogether to the 
car owner whether his property shall be- 
come easy pickings for some alert thief. 


$50 Deductible Theft Clause 


Stealing of equipment is another ques- 
tion troubling the minds of auto under- 
writers. The latest step to curtaii losses 
of this character was taken early this 
year when the National Conference gave 
permission to the territorial conferences 
to add a mandatory $50 deductible theft 
of equipment clause, taking the place of 
the old restricted theft coverage. The 
Eastern Conference is, so far, the only 
territorial conference to adopt the $50 
deductible clause. In the East now every 
automobile theft policy is issued with the 
clause attached providing that the car 
owner will bear all equipment theft 
losses up to $50 and will bear the first 
$50 of all losses exceeding that amount. 

For the greater part of the Eastern 
Conference territory the car owner can 
purchase full theft of equipment pro- 
tection by the payment of an additional 
premium. However, in certain named 
areas the theft hazard is considered so 
great as to make the cost of insurance 
prohibitive and the conference compa- 
nies are not allowed to sell anything but 
the $50 deductible under any conditions. 
Residents in Albany, Amsterdam, Glov- 
ersville, Schenectady, Troy and the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and the 
Bronx, New York City; Philadelphia, 
Newark and Hudson County, N. J., are 
barred from purchasing back full insur- 
surance, 

The National Conference during 1926 
instituted garage keepers legal liability 
coverage against fire, theft and collision 
risks. This protects the garage owner. in 
case he has been found legally liable for 
damages done to cars while in his pos- 
session. The policy does not become op- 
e:ative until it has been established by 
court action that the garage owner is 
responsible for the damage done by him 
cr his employes. The responsibility is 
— by evidences of gross neg- 
ect. 


This policy was permitted by the Na- 
tional Conference because it fills a real 
need. The ordinary car owner usually 
considers his liability insurance his most 
vital protection, and while the automo- 
bile fire and theft companies cannot is- 
sue personal injury liability insurance 
they can protect the garage owners from 
the very great danger of being finan- 
cially ruined through damage done to 
cars in his custody by fire, theft or col- 
lision. 


Finance Problem Still Present 


Probably the subject of greatest inter- 
est to members of the National Confer- 
ence last year and this year likewise is 
to find a suitable solution of the prob- 
lem of handling wholesale insurance on 
financed cars. Conference companies, to- 
gether .with those outside the Confer- 
ence, have been ‘competing the last few 
years for wholesale fire and theft insur- 
ance contracts with finance companies 
controlling the placing of this insurance 


on thousands of automobiles sold on the 
installment basis. The Conference com- 
panies have been handicapped by lack of 
ability to quote rates as low as those of- 
fered by companies not bound by any or- 
ganization rules. 

To offset this handicap the Conference 
last year, after careful consideration, 
permitted the member companies, if they 
cared to, to organize a separate insur- 
ance company that would write nothing 
but wholesale finance risks. This insur- 
ance company would be owned and op- 
erated by those companies of the Con- 
ference which cared to participate in the 
movement. Somehow, interest in the 
matter died out suddenly after the Con- 
ference authorized the formation of such 
an insurance company and the project 
died a premature death. 

The next step in the attempt to solve 
the same problem has been the appoint- 
ment of: a committee -of the National 
Conference to investigate the merits and 
defects of a single interest fire and theft 
policy which would be issued to finance 
corporations and would cover only their 
interests in cars purchased on time. If 
the automobile purchaser wished insur- 
ance against fire and theft he would have 
to buy a policy from some local agent. 
The single interest policy is in the nature 
of an excess contract, to be effective only 
in the event there is no insurance held 
by the purchaser, or if there is insur- 
ance so held, for some legitimate reason 
this insurance is not paid. 

Much can be said for and against the 
single interest cover and the National 
Conference committee has not yet de- 
cided whether to recommend favorable 
action by the Conference. Meanwhile 
several of the large automobile under- 
writing companies have worked out sat- 
isfactory arrangements of their own to 
handle finance accounts. 


. 


Single Interest Collision Cover 


The National Conference has author- 
ized for use one type of single interest 
policy, namely to cover collision risks 
only. Finance companies as a rule do 
not insist upon collision insurance for 
cars on which they loan money, because 
full collision coverage is too expensive 
and because the deductible forms would 
rarely be used as most so-called col- 
lision claims are for less than $100. 
Nevertheless to provide facilities for 
those finance companies which may be- 
lieve themselves better safeguarded if 
the automobiles sold on time are insured 
against collision risks the Conference has 
provided a single interest cover to insure 
the finance company only. This insur- 
ance is not nearly as costly as full cover 
collision insuring the whole value of a 
Car. 

Due to competitive conditions on the 
Pacific Coast the National Conference 
last year gave permission to the Pacific 
Coast Conference to pay 25% commis- 
sicns on automobile business. Automo- 
bile clubs, reciprocals, mutuals and other 
non-conference insurers are making a 
hard drive for motor car insurance in the 
West and on the Pacific Coast. 

J. Ross Moore, formerly manager of 
the Eastern Conference, last year became 
general manager of the National Con- 
ference, succeeding Howard DeMott who 
resigned on account of poor health. Will- 
iam P. Young, secretary of the — 
ence, resigned to go with Fred. James 
& Co. Alfred J. Donahue, ah ae stat- 
istician of the Conference, was advanced 
to the position of assistant to General 
Manager Moore. In the Eastern Con- 
ference C. R. Lamont, an experienced 
automobile underwriter, was brought 
over from Boston to become manager 
of the Eastern Conference. 


How The Auto Thief 
Is Being Apprehended 


(Continued from page 56) 


The bureau maintains field men, whose 
duty it is to keep in close contact with 
police authorities in the territories to 
which they are assigned. These men are 
instructed not to interfere with the tunc- 
tions of the police in any manner what- 
soever, but simply to keep them informed 
of changes which may be of interest to 
them in their work and to assist them, 
when requested, in tracing cars which 
they may be unable to identify prompt- 
ly. In states where the motor vehicles 
bureaus file lists of stolen cars or where 
title laws are in force, every effort -is 
made to get the co-operation of the 
bureau and in most cases this has been 
readily afforded so that stolen cars may 
be noted, and if any of these cars should 
come up for registration, the bureau 
would be notified promptly. Some time 
ago a questionnaire was sent out to the 
various police departments throughout 
the country, outlining the method of op- 
eration and asking tor an expression of 
opinion, and the replies were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the manner in which 
the bureau is being operated and pledged 
close co-operation and every possible as- 
sistance. This relationship prevails and 
is being extended and expanded by the 
work of the bureau’s field men. 


Not in Competition With Conference 
Bureaus 


Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
upon the fact that the National Auto- 
mobile Theft Information Bureau is not 
in competition with any of the confer- 
ence bureaus. On the contrary, the 
closest and most cordial relations prevail 
between the bureau and the various or- 
ganizations maintained by the insurance 
conference. It is hoped that as time goes 
on and additional members come into the 
bureau that the whole question of car 
recovery, so far as insured cars are con- 
cerned, will be left to the National Auto- 
mobile Theft Information Bureau or the 
conference organizations, as the case may 
be. This will tend to lessen if not.alto- 
gether eliminate the great confusion 
which now exists because of the mass 
of alarms, telegrams, literature, post- 
cards, bulletins, etc., which are sent out 
by company representatives, field agents, 
clubs, independent adjusters and from 
other similar sources. The chief result 
of this constant bombardment is that the 
police officials frequently disregard, in 
many cases, anything and everything 
emanating from insurance sources and 
proceed to trace cars in their own fash- 
ion, frequently resulting in great loss of 
time and often necessitating the insur- 
ance companies paying a total theft 
when a prompt identification would have 
required only the payment of a partial 
theft loss. It is also expected that by 
having the question of identification in 
the hands of two organizations the num- 
ber of inquiries for component part rec- 
ords and other information, which now 
flood the manufacturers, will be greatly 
reduced. 

The selection of the field men has been 
made with the utmost care and the type 
of men engaged in this work have been 
selected not only because of their thor- 
ough knowledge of the theft problem 
but because of their personality and abil- 
ity to get the co-operation of the authori- 
tics without incurring their resentment. 
Numerous suggestions are being received 
from member companies, independent 
adjusters, police authorities and other in- 
terested sources and all these are wel- 
ccmed and given careful consideration by 
the bureau. As a result it is expected 
that the work of the bureau during the 
ensuing year will be profitable and the 
educational value of its field work will 
result in clarifying the situation consid- 
erably and bringing about a very sub- 
stantial increase in the recovery of stolen 
automobiles. 
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Newark Police Chief 
Talks Of Auto Theft 


Few people would think of leaving 


their valuables outside of a store while 
they went inside to make a purchase, but 
they will leave an automobile worth from 
$3,000 to $5,000 at the curb for hours at 
a time without taking any precaution of 
preventing it from being stolen. As the 
result there is probably no town in New 
Jersey where so many cars are stolen 
daily as there are in Newark. 

No one is better informed on the sub- 
ject than Police Captain John Haller, 
who heads the automobile squad in that 
city and he said to The Eastern Under- 
writer that there are from six to seven 
automobiles stolen there every day. 

“Newark has become known as the 
thieves’ paradise,” said Captain Haller, 
“and an ideal spot for a thief to make 
his getaway. A crook can come from 
New York by most any route and within 
ten minutes’ walk from any station is 
within an area where he can take his 
pick of any car he may want or like. 

“Within a few moments after making 
his selection,” the captain said, “he can 
be far from the city limits, as he does 
not have to take a ferry or run into con- 
gested traffic. 

People Too Careless 


“The ever-increasing number of thefts 
of automobiles is entirely due to care- 
lessness. It takes but a moment to turn 
the key and the rest is easy. Many of 
the owners are insured and they do not 
worry but insurance companies can re- 
fuse to pay the claim if it cannot be 
shown that you’ve taken ordinary pre- 
caution in protecting your car. 

“A great many times when an owner 


reports that his car has been stolen, he 
swears that he had his car locked when 
it was stolen, but if found the keys are 
usually still in the lock. In some in- 
stances this is more than an invitation 
for a crook. He usually says ‘thank you’ 
and drives on.” 


Advocates Title Certificate Law 


The movement to establish automobile 
certificate of title laws is gaining wide- 
spread approval throughout the country 
and Captain Haller has been urging the 
enactment of such a law in New Jersey 
for some time. 

“At the present time,” said the captain, 
“there is an easy and open market for 
stolen cars and many people have been 
innocent victims of a thief by buying a 
stolen car. Motor numbers are altered, 
the car is painted and the bill of sale is 
forged, and in some cases so cleverly 
forged that the Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment has issued licenses without ques- 
tion. 

“There are close on to 660,000 cars 
registered in this state, according to fig- 
ures furnished by the vehicle department, 
and if the certificate of title law was 
in effect in New Jersey it would be a 
very difficult matter to sell a stolen car.” 


Insurance Companies Would Support 
Such a Law 


At the various insurance offices in 
Newark it was stated that they would 
support and push the “certificate of Title 
Law” if introduced in the legislature of 
the state. Such a law they claim would 
put a stop to automobile thefts, but if 
the theft problem is to be effective in 
this country, every state would have to 
enact the law. 

The law provides, 


it was stated, that 


before a license plate can be obtained, 


the owner of an automobile must show 
a certificate of ownership which he ob- 
tains from the Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment. This certificate is good for the 
life of the car unless sold or transferred, 
in which case the former owner endorses 
the original certificate to the new pur- 
chaser, who must obtain a new certifi- 
cate. 





$60,000 FOR GIRL; $20,000 PARENTS 


One of those enormous verdicts which 
in these days are not unusual in auto- 
mobile liability cases was the $60,000 
damage awarded to Helen T. Flanagan, 
a sixteen-year-old girl, crippled for life 
by a car which struck her as she and 
two young girl companions were return- 
ing from a dance. Her parents were 
allowed additional $20,000. 

The verdict was against Simon Fried- 
berger, president of a textile mill in 
Wildwood, N. J. The fact that it was 
a misty night and that the girls prob- 
ably did not see the approaching car be- 
cause they were carrying umbrellas did 
little to aid Friedberger in the case. The 
decision was reached after deliberation 
by the jury of one hour. 

The girl, both of whose legs are para- 
lyzed from the spinal injuries received 
as a result of the accident, is looking 
forward with hope that someday—well, 
she may be able to use the wheel-chair 
which awaits her at home. 





AUTO EXPORTS 


The average price of passenger cars 
exported from the United States in 1926 
was $740 and that of trucks was $705. 
Last year the average price of passenger 
cars exported from France (converted to 
dcllars on the basis of the average rate 
of exchange) was $1,374. The average 
price of trucks was the same as of pas- 
senger cars. Since exchange rates of 
various countries and volume of export 
trade fluctuated throughout the year con- 
version to dollars on the basis of the av- 





erage exchange rates can be considers 
only as approximations. The avera 
price of passenger cars exported frog 
Germany was approximately $1,600 ap 
of trucks $2,700. Great Britain is in 
stronger position in passenger autom 
bile trade from the viewpoint oj pric 
competition than either France or Ge, 
many. The average price of passeng 
cars exported last year was soimewhy 
over $1,000, while prices of trucks wer 
around $2,400. The general high aye, 
age price of European passenger 
and trucks is due in part to higher py 
duction costs in Europe. 
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CLUB PRESIDENT’S VIEWS 
_ Daniel: R. Reese, of Scranton, Pa., wh 
is president of the Lackawanna Mots 
Club, believes that compulsory automy 






























bile liability insurance would  thwaflance. 
safety work, put a premium on reckles It h 
ness and impose an additional burden dilMgive t 
$300,000,000 on the car owners of th alley 


country. 


will ¢ 
Mr. Reese has been one of the pring (5 


Greate 


cipal opponents of the proposition befor ‘The 
the Pennsylvania Legislature providindifand w 
for compulsory automobile insurance. Ming at 

“Manifestly, to require every owner dm \\. M 
an automobile to put up security for thiBhis in 
protection of the public would be a wildfan of 
departure from long-established princi montt 


ples and practices, and is fundamentall 
wrong,” he said in an article in “Th 
American Motorist.” “To quote e& 
United States Senator Albert J. Bever 
idge in a recent address: ‘We Amen 
cans are regulated, directed, controlled 
and suppressed by more legislative ac 
bureaucratic rules and government inte: 
ference with every phase of business ant 
life, than any other people that exi 
today, or ever did exist under any fom 
of government anywhere on earth.’” 
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N. Y. STATE ACCIDENT 


In 1926 there were 2,143 fatalities du 
to automobile accidents of all types 
New York State and 67,841 injuries. 














Transcontinental 


Insurance Company of New York 


One of The Leading AUTOMOBILE Insurance Companies 


Writing 


The Automobile Department of this organization is in charge of 
men specializing in Automobile Insurance who stand ready to be 


of service to agents and brokers. 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION & PROPERTY DAMAGE 


If interested in making Auto- 


mobile Insurance a LEADER in your agency 


Write to 


H. G. B. Alexander & Company 


UNITED STATES MANAGER 


624 South Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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One of the most wide-awake agencies 

featuring automobile insurance on Long 
Island is the Mills-Muller Corporation, 
whose offices are at Rockaway and Haw- 
thorne avenues, Valley Stream, N. Y. 
They handle all lines of insurance, and 
insome of the large multiple line com- 
panies, though the bulk of their busi- 
ness is in the field of automobile insur- 
ance. 
It has been the aim of this agency to 
give the residents and business men of 
valley Stream an insurance office that 
will compare favorably with any in 
Greater New York. 

The men who head this organization 
and who are responsible for its upbuild- 
ing are Alonzo Mills, president, and F. 
W. Muller, treasurer. Mr. Mills began 
his insurance career ten years ago as 
an ofice boy with the Stuyvesant. Six 
months later he went with the Queen. 
At the time he left the Queen in Feb- 
tuary, 1923, he was an examiner for that 
company in Massachusetts. 


Growth Of Business 


_The Mills-Muller Corporation started 
in March, 1923, in a small 14 by 20 build- 
ing on Hawthofne avenue just in the 
tear of the present office. At that time 
the entire staff consisted of Mr. Mutier, 
Mr. Mills and a stenographer. It was not 
lng before the business had grown to 
such an extent that it was necessary to 

















IT have additional help. Mr. Muller, who 
ties di had been active in real estate for years, 
types i kcks after that branch of the business. 
can At this time the question of new quar- 











































ters was being considered to handle the 
steadily increasing volume of business. 
Arrangements were made with Mr. Mul- 
ler and he decided to erect a building on 
the corner of Hawthorne and Rockaway 
avenues, just in front of the old office. 
The firm continued to transact business 
in the old office in somewhat of a 
cramped state with as many as three 
men using one desk and one stenog- 
tapher using a small table for a desk. 
Finally the new building was completed 
and they moved into the new quarters 
m January, 1926. The: present offices 
are attractive. 

The layout includes two attractive win- 
dow displays. In the front part of the 
office there are a rug, an open fire- 
place, leather chairs and some floor 
’mps. In addition there is a combina- 
lion counter and filing case dividing the 
Teception room from the offices. 

How They Get Business 


Mr. Mills, interviewed by a represen- 
lative of The Eastern Underwriter, said 
'S company pushes automobile lines 
More than any other lines of insurance. 
Asked how he gets his business, he said: 
_ ‘When we go out to solicit automobile 
msurance we first play up liability and 
Property damage. The other forms of 
surance such as theft, fire and collision 
Usually follow. We sell only high limits 
on liability and property damage; and, 
of course, by high limits I mean $100,000 
% more. If, for example a man says 
that $20,000 is enough we differ with 
. and try to convince him by means 
ce ebapes clippings that the verdicts 
Se, Penning as high as $100,000 today on 
“a os If a man wants to pro- 
imself properly he should have at 


rm ) of protection we point out to 
a that that small difference in the 
unt of premium between $50,000 and 
000 of insurance warrants his tak- 
Re the higher figure.” 

|, Shows Prospects Clippings 


i : : 
pie this point Mr. Mills pulled from 
S desk drawer a specially made book 


Ot his own which contains numerous clip- 


' 
' 


fast $50,000; and if he decides to take. 


pings from newspapers and magazines, 
showing some of the verdicts that have 
been handed down in the courts against 
owners of cars which have caused in- 
jury to others in accidents. Some of 
these cases are local ones, Mr. Mills 
said. These clippings are shown to a 
client or prospective client. 

Asked what the reaction to this usu- 
ally is, Mr. Mills declared that they are 


“It is said by a writer that the motor 
car has helped us to see more of the 
world. Yes, but which world—this or the 
next ?” 

“Auto thieves are working overtime in 
Valley Stream. This office alone has 
been called upon to pay for four cars 
stolen within a comparatively short time. 
Carry fire and theft insurance as well 
as the other necessary coverage.” 














Rear of Office of Mills-Mulier Corpora tion 


seldom turned down by a prospect once 
he has seen these clippings. One clip- 
ping showed a man carrying a $5,000 
limit as having had a verdict rendered 
against him of $35,000 in connection with 
injuries to another in an accident; he 
had to pay $30,000 out of his own pocket. 


Clever Publicity Stunts 


The Mills-Muller Corporation is al- 
ways doing interesting advertising and 
publicity stunts, some of which are 
unique. For example, the night the Val- 
ley Stream Theatre was officially opened 
they engaged a man to go up in an air- 
plane and throw out about 10,000 circu- 
lars to the crowds below. The circular 
carried the message of insurance to the 
public, stressing the necessity for taking 
out automobile liability insurance. It 
read: “Your life’s savings may flutter 
away from you as easy as this message 
has fluttered to you. Liability for in- 
juries to the public is the gravest finan- 
cial risk of motoring.” The circular also 
showed a picture of an automobile tied 
to a post with the caption. “Hitch your 
wagon to safe insurance!” Across the 
bottom of the circular was the announce- 
ment that it had been distributed by air- 


plane. 

Another clever stunt of the Mills- 
Muller Corporation is the post card 
which they send to prospects every 


nionth in connection with automobile in- 
surance and other lines. It contains 
pithy statements as to the advisability 
of taking out insurance on a car; also 
bits of philosophy and an occasional joke. 
One of these reads: “Say it with good 
brakes and save the flowers. We are 
stili advising Valley Stream car owners 
to carry increased liability limits. It 
pays. $5,000 to $10,000 limits are out of 
date with the verdicts now rendered.” 

Other paragraphs in the post cards 
are as follows: 


“Everyone is buying a new car these 
days. Nearly everyone is protecting 
their property with insurance. Will your 
car be a source of worry or pleasure? 
Allow us to tell you how little complete 
peace of mind will cost.” 

Here is a bit of humor from the ad- 
vertising literature: 

Here lies the body of Jim Lake, 

Speak softly all who pass. 
He thought his foot was on the brake 
When it was on the gas. 

Another thing that the Mills-Muller 
Corporation has done has been to give 
out “Danger—Keep Off” signs free to 
truck owners, automobile owners, farm- 
ers and store keepers. These signs are 
made“of metal, with the lettering in red. 
This firm evidently went to some ex- 
pense to have these signs made and dis- 
tributed. 


Getting Prospects 


Mr. Mills described how they get their 
prospects. He said they send out about 
2,700 of the postcards every month. They 
ge through their mailing lists and take 
out the names of people who look like 
good risks. They also go through their 
list of expirations of other brokers (pol- 
icies which have run out), in case there 
is a chance of getting the business. Mr. 
Mills explained that they never recom- 
mend a prospect’s changing his policy un- 
less’ they feel the circumstances justify 
it. It is not a part of their policy to 
knock a competitor. He said no com- 
pany had turned down the risks they 
have selected. 

Speaking of their method of securing 
forms of coverage other than collision 
and property damage, Mr. Mills said that 
to all their fire and theft policies they 
attach a windstorm, water damage, 
earthquake and explosion endorsement. 
He said they have seldom been turned 
down on one of these policies because 
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Mills-Muller Corporation Shows How It Is Done In Small Long Island City; Capitalize As Many Clever 
Advertising And Direct Mail Ideas As Possible; Even Did Aeroplane Stunt 








of the small difference in the amount of 
premium for the extra coverage. 


The “Rubber-Stamp” 


Another thing the Mills-Muller Cor- 
poration does to secure higher limits 
business on collision and property dam- 
age covers is to send to present policy- 
holders or prospective policyholders a 
so-called “rubber-stamp” which is a slip 
marked “The limits under this policy 
are,” etc. At the bottom of the slip one 
reads: “In view of the fact that the ju- 
ries are rendering awards very often in 
excess Of tncse amounts, we would rec- 
ommend that higher limits be carried. 
Almost any combination may be secured, 
but we quote the following tor your con- 
sideration.” Then follows a tabulation of 
the rates for the higher limits. 

Calling Cards Unique 

The calling cards of the firm are dif- 
ferent. These cards are left at the home 
ot a policyholder or a prospective policy- 
holder and the back of the card is 
marked “Important: I :called at. iii: 
o'clock to see you about, etc. Will call 
again or if you prefer a representative 
will call on you at your convenience. 
This memorandum was left by 2” On 
the front of the card is a picture showing 
the results of neglecting one’s insurance. 
These pictures are changed from time to 
time. 

The Mills-Muller people seem to have 
overlooked no bet in their local adver- 
tising and direct-mail literature. They 
have done considerable advertising in the 
local newspapers. Folders, calendars, 
post cards, window displays, what-not, 
all have been used at one time or an- 
other by this enterprising insurance or- 
ganization. 





Window Displays 

One of the features of their advertis- 
ing are the window displays. One of 
the pieces shows a house somewhere in 
the suburbs with the advice to protect 
one’s home against windstorm damage. 
Another of the window trims shows a 
goose sitting on some golden egys with 
a plaque bearing the following expres- 
sion: “If you owned the goose that laid 
the golden egg you bet you’d insure.” 

There is no lack of humor in the ad- 
vertising of the Mills-Muller Corpora- 
tion. A cartoon in one of the windows, 
drawn especially for them, depicts two 
kids by the roadside looking in despair 
at the remains of their little wagon which 
has been smashed up by a passing ve- 
hicle. The caption for the picture is: 
“Gosh, and no insurance either!” 

Business Written in 1926 

Last year the Mills-Muller Corporation 
paid for $65,000 in premiums on all lines 
exclusive of life insurance. Of this 
amount $45,000 was written on automo- 
biles, the balance on fire. They also paid 
for $271,000 of life insurance business. 
This is a good showing for a firm in a 
small town of but 10,000 inhabitants. 

The steady growth of the business is 
largely the result of the foresight and 
initiative of the two men who head the 
organization. ‘They admit that consis- 
tent advertising has helped them to at- 
tain their present position in the com- 
munity. This organization, young as it 
is, will bear watching by the insurance 
fraternity. 





LEO T. PARKER ARTICLE 

“When is a Motor Truck Owner Liable 
for Damages by a Chauffeur ?” an article 
by Leo T. Parker, attorney at law of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, appeared in the March 
issue of “Highway Transportation.” The 
article explained the liabilities of the 
fleet owner and the interpretation of the 
legal term, “acting in the scope of his 
employment,” used to determine liability. 
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Does Insurance Make 
A Driver Careless? 


By JOHN L. MARTIN, 
N. J. Manager, Standard Accident 


| have been asked to write on “Does 
the carrying of liability, property dam- 
age and collision insurance tend to make 
the average driver of a pleasure car more 
careless?” The question is a broad one, 
and in attempting to find a real answer 
cne is apt to wander far afield. 

At best, the answer can only be the 
personal opinion of an individual, or a 
small group of individuals. There are 
no statistics that 1 know of to give us a 
real true picture. We of the insurance 
fraternity are probably in as advantage- 
ous a position as any group to hazard an 
answer, but even here we will find a di- 
versity of opinion. 

If you ask some claim men they will 
immediately state that carrying insurance 
does make the average person more care- 
less. They are then apt to quote sev- 
eral cases to you of assureds who have 
either assisted the claimant in collecting 
damages from the company or have 
failed to assist the company in resisting 
a claim after an accident has happened. 
This does not necessarily indicate that 
the carrying of insurance in any way 
caused the driver to be careless enough 
in his driving to have had an accident. 
Sometimes a case or two will be called 
to our attention that will indicate very 
strongly that the driver was careless be- 
cause he knew he was protected by in- 
surance. Other claim men will tell you 
that they have rarely met with a driver 
who was really careless on account of 
having insurance. The claim men, how- 
ever, only come in contact with the per- 
sons who have had accidents. They are 
also inclined to stress the cases where 
they have had trouble through either the 
indifference of the assured, or possibly 
the absolute collusion between the as- 
sured and the claimant. The claim man 
working in one territory, possibly in a 
city of large population and congested 
areas, will be quite likely to get an en- 
tirely different viewpoint from the man 
handling claims in an outlying territory, 
composed of small towns and communi- 
ties. 

Average Claimant Is Honest 

Sitting in the position I do, and glanc- 
ing back over a good many years’ expe- 
rience in the insurance business and as 
an automobile driver, I have reached the 
cenclusion that this question finally boils 
itself down to straight human nature. 

Bankers will tell you that the average 
man is honest. Our experience has-been 
that the average American is a pretty 
decent sort of a person, one who is in- 
clined to respect the rights of others, and 
not drive carelessly or in a reckless man- 
ner, whether or not he has insurance. 
We must remember that this question 
refers to all of the drivers of pleasure 
cars in the United States, and not only 
to those we insure or have refused to in- 
sure, or those in the large cities, or those 
we meet on the road on Sunday. 

In large centers of population, or 
where there is a large foreign popula- 
tion, you will most certainly find too 
many drivers who have absolutely no re- 
gard for others and apparently none for 
their own safety. These are the people 
who cut in and out of line, take foolish 
chances at street intersections, and fur- 
nish good arguments for the abolition of 
grade crossings. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
this type of driver would act just about 
the same way, whether or not he had 
insurance? Of course, some of these 
drivers will be more careless because of 
the fact that they have insurance. 
don’t believe that the carrying of insur- 
ance can in any way change a man’s na- 
ture. Therefore, I don’t believe that car- 
rying insurance will tend to make the 
average motorist more careless, but on 
the other hand, it might possibly reform 


an ordinarily careless driver into a care- 
ful driver through fear of having his in- 
surance cancelled, and not being able to 
secure further protection against acci- 
dents. Many accidents are caused by a 
lack of courtesy in driving, but a great 
many more are prevented by the road 
courtesy of the average driver. 
Few Deliberate Accidents 


I think that any insurance man who 
has had occasion to examine claim files 
originating in diversified territories will 
agree that most accidents are not caused 
by any deliberate disregard of the rights 
of others, or outright carelessness on the 
part of the driver. How many, many 
street intersection accidents are caused 
by faulty judgment of distance or speed, 
or confusion on the part of a new or a 
nervous driver. Many times a police of- 
ficer may make an error in directing 
traffic, or an experienced driver may mis- 
understand the officer’s signals, or a pe- 


destrian may, and a great many times 
does, take a chance on cutting across 
traffic. If that happens, you may have 
a street knockdown case on your hands, 
In New York City the pedestrian is giv- 
en the right by ordinance to do that 
very thing; at least, that is how I in- 
terpret the recent ordinance giving the 
man on foot the right of way at street 
crossings. Surely you cannot indict the 
great brotherhood of American automo- 
bile drivers for gross carelessness on ac- 
count of accidents of this sort. 

When one states that the average Amer- 
ican motorist will become more careless 
in driving after securing insurance, you 
are accusing a pretty good fellow of be- 
ing a potential killer or maimer of human 
beings. This in my opinion is absolutely 
unjustified. Our experience has been that 
the average assured is genuinely sorry an 
accident has happened, and they very sel- 
dom have more than one. Of course, the 
majority of the drivers never have an 
accident of any consequence. 


This being my personal opinion, it is 
only fair to state that for the past thir- 
teen years my experience has been con- 
fined to Northern New Jersey, although 
I am more or less familiar with conditions 
in Greater New York, and have done a 
great deal of automobile touring through 
eastern and middle western United States. 





However, I believe that Northern Ne 
Jersey is typical of most of the territo 
in the United States. New York City q 
course is an exception. It has its oy 
characteristic, 


Insurance Has No Effect on Driving 

in trying to arrive at a solution to thi 
question do not instantly think of t, 
crazy driver who nearly smashed into yy 
last Sunday, or, if you are an insurane 
man of some case, you have had brougl 
to your attention that stands out like 
sore thumb, or the fellow who wanted 
paint job or a new rear end, and smashe 
his car up to make a claim on collision 
The first fellow may not have had ij 
surance, the second fellow belongs to 
small minority, and the third fellow wa 
a plain crook. Rather look back at yoy 
experience with thousands of automobil 
drivers throughout the country and | 
think you will agree with me, that th 
great majority are pretty regular fellow 
and will not be affected in their driving 
by the fact that they carry insurance, 
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PROF. SELIGMAN’S NEW SURVE 


Professor Edward R. Seligman of (1 
lumbia University, one of the great av 
thorities on economics and taxation, i 
making a survey of the installment buy: 
ing situation for General Motors which 
will soon be ready. 














SYLVANIA 





Heraldry 


The name “SYLVANIA” is constructed from the word “SYLVAN,” | 
which is typical of forests or woods and the shield symbolically depicts our | 
name by having three trees at its crest. The three oak leaves on the border 

are significant of permanence and stability. The Old English “S” is inserted 

to complete the general artistic effect and the motto on the ribbon is a 

French quotation literally translated “With GOOD RIGHT,” but accepted 

by the Sylvania in the broader interpretation, “WITH JUSTICE.” 


The philosophic attributes are thus conveyed with dignity. The Sylvania 
Insurance Company is STRONG in the determination to serve the insuring 


public WITH JUSTICE. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Automobile Dealers’ Forms 





By RAYMOND L. ATWOOD 


Back in the ancient days of automobile 
history when the proper approach to the 
“tonneau” of an automobile was from the 
rear, a certain nameless gentleman cre- 
ated a distressing situation by purchasing 
two shiny imported “horseless carriages” 
with the express intention of selling 
them. Those were the days when the 
rate on an automobile was 3%, regard- 
less of age, coverage, or previous condi- 
tion of independability. This pioneer 
gentleman, or his local insurance agent, 
or the company— it is immaterial which— 
conceived the revolutionary idea that 
automobiles held for sale were not sub- 
ject to the same hazards as those used 
by unfortunate purchasers for “pleasure” 
and to frighten the horses of the neigh- 
borhood. After some dickering it was 
decided that a regular form of policy 
should be used, but that the rate of the 
place of storage should be applied and 
the dealer should give the benefit of 
wholesale prices to the company in case 
of loss. This was, is, and always will 
be the simplest form of dealer’s policy, 
and if you have any very small dealers 
on your list it cannot be improved upon. 

A few years passed by and the num- 
ber of automobiles handled by our friend 


the dealer increased. One day he said to 
the insurance agent: 

“It is a whole lot of bother to write 
policies on each car that I handle. Why 
not have one master policy, setting forth 
the contract conditions, and each of us 











Chicago 


Cagle 


pecial Agent, Eastern Department Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 


have a notebook? Then when I purchase 
an automobile I will write the number 
down in my book, telephone you, and you 
can do the same.” 

Pass Book or Certificate 

Mr. Insurance Agent thought that was 
a splendid idea and immediately pro- 
cured a couple of old diaries that a life 
insurance company had sent him—and, 
again, history was made. The up-to-date 
designation of this type of dealer’s policy 
is “Form 1, Pass Book or Certificate 
Form.” The pass book has been more 
or less done away with in favor of cer- 
tificates but, if you like the pass book 
better, we still have them. 

On or about the time when four doors 
became stylish and the children stopped 
hollering “Get a horse!” to every pass- 
ing automobile, our friend the dealer 


again conferred with Mr. Insurance 
Agent. This time his complaint was as 
follows. 


“Tt is a whole lot of work to call you 
up every time I buy or sell an automo- 
bile. Quite often it is after hours and 1 
am unable to reach you. Why couldn’t 
I have a simple blanket policy and pay 
a yearly premium on a flat amount which 
would be adequate to cover me, thus do- 
ing away with all the bother of reporting 
individual policies ?” 

This sounded reasonable, although one 
bright underwriter discovered the possi- 
bility that, if Mr. Dealer wished to take 
advantage of it, he could purchase an in- 
adequate amount of insurance which to- 
tal amount could be collected in case of 
a partial loss on any individual car. To 
prevent this, a coinsurance clause was in- 
serted in the form and, with the cob- 
webs dusted off and in its 1927 model, 
this is known as “Form 2,” and we would 





be very glad to write it for any dealer 
whe wants it. 

Just a few years ago our old friend 
the automobile dealer was playing golf 
with the insurance agent, and voiced the 
following complaint: 

“In order to keep myself adequately 
protected under this blanket form of in- 
surance which I have, I am obliged to 
watch it constantly as my inventory 
changes almost every day. Consequently 
I find myself either paying a premium 
on excess insurance or else with inade- 
quate insurance. I think you ought to 
find some workable method to give me 
blanket coverage without causing me 
quite so much work and worry.” 


A Bright Idea 


Mr. Insurance Agent had a bright 
idea: 

“Why not give you blanket coverage 
just as you have now—which I under- 
stand is what you want—but to deter- 
mine the premium we will take your in- 
ventory values once a month, say, for 
instance, the last business day of the 
month, and charge you a month’s pre- 
mium on that value. You might cheat 
the company or the company might cheat 
you in any individual month, but over 
the entire policy period it ought to be 
fair to everybody.” 

The suggestion was put up to the in- 
surance company and again our old 
friend, the underwriter, voiced one ob- 
jection. This policy would work only 
with a reasonably large sized dealer. 
Therefore, let us apply a minimum pre- 
mium of $100 (he really said $300, but a 
couple of years ago it was reduced to 
$100). This will eliminate the small 
dealer and, at the same time, give the 
large dealer a workable, simple form. 
We now call this the “Form 3,” and it is 
apparently the ultimate in automobile 
dealers’ forms. 

As you all know, the rate for dealers’ 
forms has been reduced to two-thirds 
of the contents rate, and it is, of course, 
edually unnecessary to add that theft in- 
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surance costs only an additional twenty- 
five cents, 

And there, good friends, 
plete story of dealers’ 
isn’t it? 


is the com- 
forms. Simple, 





A VIEW OF FLEET RATES 

In discussing fleet lines, Everett H. 
Morse, superintendent of the automobile 
department of the Aetna Fire, made this, 
among other comments, in an article: 

“Will a fleet rate produce a lower pre- 
mium than the regular tariff? This de- 
pends on the following factors: The kind 
of business in which used, and the fire 
hazard of the garage where the trucks 
are usually kept at night. Public truck- 
ing, express, moving vans, mail and 
newspaper delivery and oil and explo- 
sives carriers are uses which require a 
higher rating for the road hazard than 
is charged for other ordinary commer- 
cial automobiles. The contents fire rate 
of the garage used is considered a meas- 
ure of the fire hazard involved while the 
automobiles are therein. If this is high 
it may possibly be due to defects or fac- 
tors which could economically be cor- 
rected or removed and in advising about 
this you can show real service to a pos- 
sible client. The actual fire and theft 
experience for the last twenty-four 
months is an important factor. Obtain 
an affidavit with your application giving 
premiums and losses for two years if 
possible. It will expedite rating. Alsc 
obtain names of all previous carrying 
companies. 

“Tt is safe to say that well over 90% 
of the fleets eligible for special- rating 
will obtain a lower rate than the usual 
tariff if experience is good and the 
garage rate not excessive. If the special 
rate is not lower, then the regular tarift 
can be used and no harm is done. The 
signing of an application for fleet rating 
does not impose any obligation on the 
applicant to take the rate if it is higher 
than he is now paying.” 

The article was printed in “Rougt 
Notes.” 
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Tht A-B-C Of Automobile Insurance 


By DWIGHT McENTEE, Kingston, N. Y. 


Due to the vast increase in the num- 
ber of automobiles in daily use and the 
fact that many of them are owned and 
operated by people who have not here- 
tofore needed automobile insurance and 
are therefore unfamiliar with the variocs 
forms of coverage, we felt this brief ex- 
planation of this important subject would 
be of interest to a large number of such 
owners. 

We have not attempted to quote rates 
or to go into detail in our explanation of 
the various forms of coverage but this 
agency is at all times ready and willing 
to quote rates and explain coverage in 
detail either by mail, telephone or per- 
sonal interviews. If you are interested 
in automobile insurance in any of its 
forms just fill out the return card at- 
tached to this folder and mail it to us 
and we will be glad to call upon you. 
Our companies have agents throughout 
the United States and Canada who are 
prepared to give prompt service to all 
pclicyholders who may be touring in their 
vicinity. 

Place your auto insurance with a well 
established and reliable agent who rep- 
resents only strong companies having an 
organization that extends throughout the 
country, so that in case of loss or acci- 
dent you will get proper protection and 
service wherever you may be. 

Automobile Fire Insurance 

Fire insurance protects the auto owner 
against loss or damage to his car by fire 
arising from any cause whatever while 
the car is on the road or in a private or 
public garage anywhere in the United 
States or Canada. Damage to the car re- 
sulting from collision, derailment, sinking 
o1 stranding of railroad cars, ferryboats 
or other conveyance on land or water 
while the insured car is therein or there- 
on is also covered. 

Robes, wearing apparel and other per- 
sonal effects may be covered against loss 
by fire by endorsement added to the fire 
policy, and extra equipment necessary to 
the operation of the car is covered. Re- 
port any loss under the policy promptly. 

If the car is not fully paid for this 
fact should be stated in the policy, giv- 
ing the name of the person holding the 
licn or mortgage. 

In case of loss or damage by fire the 
company agrees to pay for or replace 
the damage in accordance with the actual 
cash value of the car at the time the loss 
occurs. As the value of an automobile 
depreciates from month to month this 
fact must always be taken into considera- 
tion in the adjustment of a fire loss. In 
the event of a fire loss it is the duty of 
the owner to protect the wreck from fur- 
ther damage. Thieves quickly strip a 
burned car left along the road and to 
prevent this the owner should have it 
towed to a place where it will be safe 
from such pilfering, and the company 
pays the towing and storage charges. 

Automobile Theft Insurance 


Theft insurance is always written in 
connection with the fire insurance policy 
by the payment of an additional pre- 
mium, and protects the owner against 
loss of his car through theft, robbery or 
pilferage wherever the car may be in the 





DWIGHT MCENTEE 


United States or Canada, whether it be 
the loss of the entire car or only a spare 
tire, stop light, motometer or some other 
part is taken. The only things not cov- 
ever in case of theft are the repair tools 
and equipment, robes, baggage and other 
personal effects. 

If your car was purchased on the 
monthly payment plan your fire and theft 
insurance was taken care of by the 
agency who sold you the car and the cost 
of this insurance was added to the 
finance charges but when you have com- 
pleted your monthly payments this in- 
surance ceases and you should then at- 
tend to placing your own insurance. 

New cars may be insured for fire and 
theft for their full cost to the owner; 
cars one year old for from seventy-five 
to eighty per cent. of cost when new; 
cars two years old for not more than 
sixty per cent. of cost when new; and 
cars three years old for not more than 
fifty per cent. of cost when new. For 
insurance purposes, the amount of de- 
preciation figured on the medium and 
higher priced cars is not as heavy as on 
the lower priced cars. 


Automobile Liability Insurance 


This coverage is furnished by casualty 
companies as distinguished from the Fire 
insurance companies and is usually fur- 
nished in a separate policy from fire and 
theft insurance. It protects the auto 
owner against legal liability in the event 
of his causing bodily injury or death to 
any person resulting from the operation 
of the insured automobile. This cover- 
age protects the named insured or any 
member of his family while using the car 
with the consent of the owner. 

The standard amount of liability as- 
sumed by the insurance company is $5,000 
for one person injured or killed in any 
one accident, and in the event that more 
than one person is injured or killed in 
the same accident, the company assumes 
all liability up to $10,000. These limits 
may be doubled by paying only 20% 
more premium than for the lower limits 
and it is always best to carry the higher 
limits. 

Every auto owner should feel in duty 
bound to carry this form of insurance to 
protect the public as well as to safeguard 
his own property and finances against 
loss through a serious accident and re- 
sulting lawsuits. The company pays all 
doctor’s or hospital bills, investigates all 
claims at their own expense, and pays 
all costs and expenses of any lawsuit up 
to the policy limits, Report every acci- 


dent promptly to your agent or insurance 
company. 
Automobile Property Damage Insurance 
This covers the legal liability of the 
car owner where he does any damage 
to the property of others,. but it does 
not cover any damage to his own car. 
Property damage insurance should al- 
ways be taken out in connection with 
liability for personal injury coverage as 
property damage always results from 
any accident even though there may have 
been no personal injury suffered by any- 
one. Report every accident promptly to 
the agent or the insurance company. 
The policy gives property damage pro- 
tection up to $1,000 and this can be in- 
creased at very small extra cost if de- 
sired. With personal liability and prop- 
e.ty damage insurance on his car the 
ato owner is covered against any and 
all kinds of damage he may cause, except 
to his own car. The insurance company 
does not agree to pay any and all claims 
against the insured party but if they re- 
fuse to pay any claim and the injured 
party brings suit, the company agrees to 
defend the suit, pay all expenses of said 
suit and pay all damages awarded in such 
suit, up to the limits mentioned in the 
policy. 


Collision Insurance 


Under this cover the insurance com- 
pany indemnifies the auto owner against 


a, 
—e 


damages to his own car due.to any col- 
lision with any other object, either moy- 
able or fixed, or to upset the car insured, 
This insurance is written in three (iffer- 
ent forms known as full cover, $50 de- 
ductible and $100 deductible. A _ high 
rate is charged for full coverage, a lower 
rate for $50 deductible and a still lower 
rate for $100 deductible coverage. If 
you carry $50 deductible collision cover- 
age the insurance company pays al! dam- 
age to your car above the first $50. If 


you carry $100 deductible coverace the | 


company pays all damages above the 
first $100 and if you carry full coverage 
the company pays all damage up to the 
value of the car. Collision coverage 
should be taken out in connection with 
your liability and property damage policy. 

Liability, property damage and colli- 
sion insurance policies may be suspended 
during the winter months provided the 
owner makes it a practice not to operate 
his car during the winter season. This 
entitles the policyholder to a pro rata re- 
fund on his premium, provided he re- 
news his insurance with the same com- 
pany and this privilege greatly reduces 
the cost of such insurance. This class of 
coverage should always be written fora 
yearly period and never for a shorter 
term. 


Auto Glass Breakage Insurance 


The plate glass in your car may be in- 
sured against breakage at a low cost 
per year and as the risk of breaking the 
glass in windows or doors of closed cars 
is very great, this coverage is gladly 
taken by many auto owners. 


Why McEntee Wrote A. B.C. Pamphlet 


Dwight McEntee of Kingston, N. Y., 
whose pamphlet on the A. B. C. of Auto- 
mobile Insurance has had wide distribu- 
tion in the territory where his agency 
operates, is a member of Girard L. Mc- 
Entee & Son, agent of the City of New 
York and other companies. 

The ‘office is fifty years old. It was 
established in 1877 by the late Girard 
L. McEntee, who died in 1913 and was 
the father of Dwight. About eighteen 
years ago Dwight McEntee was taken 
into partnership. 

Girard L. McEntee was an old school 
small town agent who was an insurance 
man irom the ground up. 

Loyalty to Companies and Public 


Asked: why he prepared the A. B. C. 
booklet Dwight McEntee said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“The writer realizes that with com- 
petition as it is today the old methods 
must give way to more modern ideas 
and that one must be a go-getter and use 
up-to-date advertising methods of edu- 
cating the public. In this way we hope 
to see our agency grow faster in the 
coming years than perhaps it has in its 
past fifty years of history. We do, how- 
ever, still believe in the old principles of 
loyalty to companies and that it is not 
se much the amount of business you 
write as it is the quality of the business 
on your books. At the same time we 
believe in giving the best of service to 
our clients in every way possible. 

“We are strongly opposed to compul- 
sory automobile liability’ insurance and 
believe the best way to avert it is to so 
educate the public in the matter of auto 
insurance that instead of only twenty or 
twenty-five per cent of auto owners car- 
rying liability insurance the great ma- 
jority of them will carry this necessary 
coverage and then we won’t hear so 
much about the demand for compulsory 
liability insurance. 

“It was for this reason we wrote our 


little booklet, the A, B, C of Automobile 


insurance, and if it helps to let people 
know more about what this coverage 5 
and what it does we will feel we have 
done our part as a good insurance agett 
should be willing to do anything he can 
for the good of the business as a whole. 


Dark View of Coast 


The Eastern Underwriter asked a Pa 
cific Coast adjuster for an article for 
this edition. 

On the Coast there are a number of 
situations which make automobile under- 
writers pessimistic. The adjuster wrote 
this letter: 

“Methods of adjustment on the Coast 
are vastly different from methods used 
in the Middle West and the East. Um 
derwriting methods are different, t00 
and added to this is a chaotic cond 
tion caused by the enormous loss 1 
tios of the companies. The whole bust 
ness appears to be in a formative period 
and the companies are, seemingly, at s¢@ 
regarding their future operations here. 








SURVEYS AIRPLANE PLANTS 


Walter M. Krieger, engineer for the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
recently completed surveys of a’ rplane 
plants in the Detroit territory. !!e was 
quoted in a daily paper as sayii, thal 
air transportation today is as safe @ 
mode of travel and shipping as tlc rail- 
road. He points out that records of alt- 
planes now in operation in the Unite 
States and Canada show that 1» lives 
were lost on American passenge” lines 
last year, while only three bags «t mail 
were partially destroyed in the entit 
twelve ‘months. 


BRINGS PEACE OF MIND 


Liability insurance is thrift anc peace 
of mind. An automobile policy is ™ 
most valuable investment security 3 
motorist can have in his safe ‘epost 
box in that it protects everything a 
in the box. It preserves the honie af 
everything in it, and best of aii, pro 
tects the members of the motorist’s fat 
ily from the effect upon them of having 
to change their mode of living t!iroug' 
the loss of everything they possess, 54 
the Fidelity & Casualty. , 
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Jersey Taxicab Mutual Situation 


By GEORGE F. SEYMOUR, JR., 


Counsel, Jersey Lawyer, Newark 


Vr. Seymour is counsel for the Jersey Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. 
, of Newark. 


The question as to whether or not the 
compulsory insurance for taxicabs in 
New Jersey had increased or decreased 
accidents is a much mooted question. 

Three years ago the city of Newark 
passed an ordinance requiring the taxi- 
cabs operating in Newark to carry a 
policy in the amount of $5,000 to pay for 
personal injuries, or death, for cither 
passengers or pedestrians. 


A number of other municipalities 
throughout the state had ordinances 


similar, so that when the legislature in 
1¢26 made into a law tnat wich was 
called Chapter 251 o1 the Laws ot 1920, 
and required all taxicab Operators in 
New Jersey to carry a $5,UuU bond for 
public liability, compulsory imsurance 
came into eftect all through the state. 

In the larger cities the rate for taxi- 
cabs was put at $4¥U per year, which 
to the taxi man seemed pronibitive. 


Bad Start Made 


Shortly after the ordinance became ef- 
fective in Newark, and before the state 
legislation, the taxicab owners put to- 
gether a mutual company and as the 
company was operated by persons wno 
were not taxicab owners it passed 
through a very harrowing experience and 
eventually went into receivership. Short- 
ly thereatter, the persons who were in- 
strumental in operating the Taxi Mutu- 
ai Insurance Company tormed a new mu- 
tual and after this was in operation for 
less than a year it, too, went into re- 
ceivership. 

The owners of independent cabs in 
Newark then took the initiative and be- 
gan the nucleus about which was built 
up a new company called the Jersey 
Mutual Casualty. This company is 
unique in that all the officers and fifteen 
directors are owners and operators, of 
taxicabs. There is no one connected with 
the operation of the company except 
taxicab owners, other than the attorney 
and office manager. This company, which 
has its home otfice in the Federal Trust 
Co. building in Newark, received its li- 
cense and began to write business on 
sOctober 1, 1926, and since that time has 
done a good business. 

Taxi Accidents Decrease 50% 
The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
me, as attorney of the Jersey Mutual 
Casualty Co., what the effect of compul- 
sory insurance has had in either increas- 
Ing or decreasing the number of acci- 
eats by iaxicabs. In my opinion it has 

eyes these accidents about 50%. 
ne for this is that all taxicab 
hr cok Ww, that they cannot operate 
ae ~ '— insurance and inas- 
that spec feed was only one company 
leiiaeaee aa in writing this form of 
where th’ am especially one company 
bite roe. egy — get such insur- 

ee gets ecame easy to make 
=e Ss and drivers exercise more 
Pion oe the owners have this in- 
nd locke ae closely watching wild 

umber of 3 xd ers. Those who have a 
reckless pes ents must be charged as 
ancelled bby or have their insurance 

ofe careful us, P sateret are becoming 
coh pha as they prefer their insur- 

eckless driver. 
Word In Defense of Taxi Drivers 
and Owners 


pe don’t ae * 
bee as believe that taxicabs 


OMpanies 


have 
azardous a risk as insurance 
btatemen, have thought. I base my 
bene re on Operation and a number of 
i Mier pc. insurance companies 

eek — a large number of taxicabs. 
bY colli: ery hundred accidents caused 
‘sion in which taxicabs figured 


fully 75% were the fault of the other 
vchicle. One reason for this is that the 
taxicab operator, whether owner or driv- 
er, is so experienced in driving that he 
will go a long way to avoid an accident 
and also has the skill to make such an 
avoidance possible. ; 

“One of the strange things regarding 
injuries to passengers is the large num- 
ber of passengers hurt by inserting fin- 
gers in the hinge of the door and the 
operator, in his rush to get off, slamming 
the door on the fingers. This condition 
is being changed by covering the inside 
of the hinge with a piece of leather so 
that the passengers cannot get their 
fingers into the hinge. 

“As a general proposition I do not be- 
lieve in compulsory insurance but I think 
it has worked out advantageously in the 
case of taxicabs because, as I said be- 
fore, the number of accidents has been 
reduced and many passengers have been 
saved from injury. 

“T likewise believe in compulsory insur- 
ance for special classes of cars or opera- 
tors.” 





FIRE TRAVELERS TIPS 


1. Resell each one of your renewals, 
so that every new risk you write will go 
to swell your increase. 

2. Increase the limits on your present 
policies. Bring them all up to $25,000— 
$50,000 and $5,000 property damage. 

3. Sell garage coverage to garages and 
salesrooms. Get these policyholders to 
tip you off as to who is buying new or 
used cars. 

4. When you call on your old policy- 
holders to resell their renewals, get them 
to give you the names of friends who 
have bought or are planning to buy auto- 
mobiles this year. 

Solicit automobile owners who 
turned you down last year. Much may 
happen in a year’s time to change a 
man’s opinion as to the necessity ol 
automobile insurance. 





MASSACHUSETTS REVOCATIONS 

From Frank A. Goodwin, registrar of 
motor vehicles, Boston, The Eastern Un- 
derwriter received this letter on April 10: 

“In reply to your letter, 764 registra- 
tions have been revoked and the number 
plates taken from the owners on account 
of the cancellation of insurance policies 
on these cars. Sixteen were revoked in 
February, 511 in March and 237 up to 
date in April. 

“These policies were cancelled for va- 
rious reasons besides the failure to pay 
premiums. Some because the companies 
considered the insured a bad risk and 
others because the car covered had been 
sold and the person to whom the plates 
had been issued still retained them. 

“It is too early yet to give any opin- 
ion as to how this thing will work out 
as it will really need a year to get final 
figures and statistics.” 





FACSIMILE MOTOR PLATES 
Percy A. Goodale, manager of the 
Beston branch office of the Preferred 
Accident, is doing some clever motor car 
advertising in that city through the use 
of circulars gotten up in the form of 
automobile license number plates. On 
the back of the plates the following 
statement appears: 
“You Must Have 
Compulsory Automobile Insurance 
if you are to drive a car. It 
covers only personal injury of 
another party. 
You Should Have 
Property Damage Insurance 
to cover damage to other 
fellow’s property; 
Accident Insurance 
to take care of Yourself if hurt. 








Of Course 





$5,000/$10,000 and $1,000 Limits for 
Public Liability and Property Damage 
are inadequate today. 


That is why Bankers Indemnity agents 
are equipped to write the higher mini- 
mum basic limits of 


$7,500/$15,000 


PUBLIC LIABILITY 
$1,500 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 


AT NO ADDITIONAL 
PREMIUM CHARGE 


over what is ordinarily made for the .limits of 
$5,000/$10,000 and $1,000 respectively. 
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Agents Wanted 


Think of what it will mean to you to be able to more 
fully protect your clients by giving them the higher 
limits you have been talking about without adding to 
the premium cost. 


A Real Selling Point 


When you can render such service as this to your policy- 
holders and clients, you will not fail to make other sales 
also. 

If you are a resident of one of the following states, the 
Bankers Indemnity would be glad to have your app!ica- 
tion for an agency— 


MICHIGAN 
RHODE ISLAND 


DELAWARE 

DIST. OF WISCONSIN 
COLUMBIA MINNESOTA 

ILLINOIS NEW JERSEY 

INDIANA 


OHIO 
MARYLAND PENNSYLVANIA 
The Company writes the following lines: 
AUTOMOBILE 


Personal Injury Liability; Property Damage Liability; 
Collision (deductible); Plate Glass Breakage. 


OTHER LIABILITY 


Manufacturers’ and Contractors’ Public Liability; Owners’, 
Landlord’s and Tenant’s Liability; Theatre Public Léa- 
bility; Teams Public Liability; Contingent Public Liability ; 
Sports and Golfers Liability. 


BURGLARY—PLATE GLASS—ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH—WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
The Bankers Indemnity is alert to every possibility that 


offers an opportunity to better serve agent and policy- 
holder. 


Surplus to policyholders over $1,200,000. 


Why not get your clients out of the danger zone of in- 
adequate limits into the safety zone. 


It will pay you to investigate. 


Frederick E. Wilkens 
VICE PRESIDENT & GENERAL MANAGER 
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which his car is used. Economically such 
expense is just as_essential as that for oi 
and gasoline, and if estimated in the aboye 


By ERNEST A. DAVIS, 


Manager, Auto Department, American of Newark 


In all barter or trade, whether it be for 
merchandise, property or anything else 
that we may exchange or sell for a con- 
sideration, there exists in some degree the 
art of salesmanship. 

Some things sell with less effort upon 
the part of the seller than others, due to 
a greater demand for them and aided, 
perhaps, by a limited supply, but with 
many commodities, although there may be 
some demand, in order to achieve real 
success it is necessary for the salesman 
to exert every effort at his command to 
stimulate interest in his wares. 

Insurance is in this latter class and par- 
ticularly is this true of automobile insur- 
ance for although a considerable amount 
of this insurance is purchased or sought 
by the automobile owner, only a small 
percentage of the pleasure and commer- 
cial vehicles in use today and their owners 
or operators, can be said to be adequately 
protected by insurance. 

It’s relation to the individual is just as 
real and important, the need is just as 
great for his future welfare as for the 
large industry which sees the necessity 
of providing for the unexpected. It only 
remains for the insurance agent to point 
out that need to his client. 

The first requisite of the successful 
agent would therefore be a thorough 
knowledge of the protection afforded his 
customers by the insurance policy he is 
selling. It is not difficult to acquire this 
knowledge, however, and the agent will 
always find his company ready and will- 
ing to furnish him with any information 


he may need toward this end if he will 
but ask for it. 


Must Know Situation 


To verse himself thoroughly upon all 
questions of importance that might be 
asked of him is as necessary to his suc- 
cess as any other function of an insur- 
ance agent, because he can’t merely dis- 
insurance which he should acquire for a 
play his policies upon a counter, give his 
rates and expect the buyer to take all the 
reasonable protection. Some automobile 
owners have learned through experience 
the need for adequate coverages and are 
aware that it is just as necessary to safe- 
guard themselves against possible loss as 
it is to carry tools and a spare tire for 
emergencies, but all do not realize this 
because they have not been thoroughly in- 
formed and it remains for the agent to 
inculcate in their minds the satisfaction 
that comes with the knowledge of the 
possession of complete protection. This 
is part of the service that the agent is re- 
quired to give and it is demanded of him 
that he furnish one hundred percent’s 
worth, otherwise he may not be favored 
with renewal orders necessary to insure 
continued success. He may gain some 
measure of profit through personality or 
otherwise, but real growth will only come 
when he has properly equipped himself 
mentally to handle the problems that may 
appear. 

Prospects for automobile insurance are 
everywhere in evidence, and the small 
town agent has the advantage over the 
city fellow in this respect, because of a 
wider, more intimate acquaintance. If 
the agent listed the names of all of his 


friends and acquaintances, he would prob- 
ably find that one-fifth of them owned 
one or more motor vehicles and in some 
communities the percentage of owners to 
non-owners is even larger. 

Now it is not presumed that the agent 
is alone in his field and has no competi- 
tion to contend with, for it is common 
knowledge in insurance circles that the 
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automobile insurance agent has as much, 
if not more competition than any other 
tradesman, regardless of what he may be 
dealing in. But he should not be dis- 
mayed by this condition, for there is a 
great deal of satisfaction in having done 
a hard job well. 


Personal Solicitation 


In the writer’s opinion, personal solici- 
tation, then cultivation of the acquaintance 
thus gained, is the surest method of build- 
ing up a good volume of premium income. 
Advertising or circularization as a first 
means do get results and are not to be 
discouraged but are likely to sell only 
what the client wants to buy, because if 
we attempted in advertising to tell the 
whole need for adequate protection, it 
would likely be too long for the average 
fellow to stop and read, whereas a per- 
sonal call, at which time every detail can 
be explained in an interesting way, and 
the need for each coverage pointed out, 
followed, perhaps, at regular intervals 
with advertising material or a personal 
letter and then an occasional personal call 
if only to pass the time of day and thus 
keep up the acquaintance are apt to se- 
cure more permanent results. Every le- 
gitimate means to seek new acquaintances, 
without making oneself boresome, should 
be used. Leads from automobile dealers 
can be made profitable, but the agent may 
find this possible source already worked 
to death and it is doubtful if much suc- 
cess can be looked for. New cars are go- 
ing to replace old cars more and more 
every day rather than to new automobile 
owners and the agent’s time might better 
be spent in gaining new friends direct 
through selling themselves and their indi- 
vidual service. 

Before approaching his prospect the 
agent should anticipate what information 
might be sought. Perhaps, he can learn 
some of the history of the automobile 
and be better prepared to quickly answer 
questions that may be asked or to give in- 
formation. By showing he is well in- 
formed, his client will be more favorably 


impressed and although the first visit 
may not be successful, the impression is 
very likely to last until the need for more 
insurance appears again, particularly if the 
agent refreshens his prospect’s memory 
occasionally by a visit or note. 


Auto Owners Obligated 


Now, it is recognized by most of us 
that the ownership of a motor vehicle en- 
tails an obligation to others that cannot be 
ignored nor lightly passed by. If the 
automobile is destroyed by fire, theft, or 
collision, the owner may be the only 
loser, but if the vehicle injures the person 
or property of others, there may be a 
legal liability that cannot be avoided, 
therefore, this risk should be considered 
first and as the amount of liability for 
personal injuries may well be in excess of 
that for damage done to property, the 
personal injury or public liability risk 
should be first discussed. The amount of 
the limits adequate for a person’s needs 
is not difficult to arrive at and the agent 
should encourage a lower limit sufficient 
to protect the value of the client’s prop- 
erty which, in event of a verdict against 
him, could be seized and sold by the sher- 
iff to satisfy the judgment. The person 
whose worth may be estimated at not less 
than fifty thousand dollars should at least 
purchase that limit because quite fre- 
quently juries have returned verdicts for 
large sums and then, too, the relative in- 
creased cost of higher limits is small. 


But there is also a humanitarian reason 
for purchasing liability insurance which 
the agent should mention. Careful opera- 
tion and observance of traffic laws don’t 
always save us from doing something 
which might injure someone and incur a 
liability that will have to be faced and it 
may be the head of a family who has 
been incapacitated for further immediate 
labor. Most people have a soft spot 
somewhere in their hearts and it doesn’t 
hurt to appeal to it occasionally. 


Another good reason for providing this 
protection is that property or no prop- 
erty, many states have a garnishee law 
under which a person’s wage can be at- 
tached regularly until the judgment is 
paid. This to most of us would be worse 
than having our bank savings taken. 


Public Liability Status 


As public liability, because of its legal 
side, is the first wedge, legal liability for 
damage to the property of others, due to 
the operation of a motor vehicle becomes 
the second. Because the car owner’s 
property can be attached, the need for this 
cover is almost as great but, of course, 
the amount of insurance for an adequate 
protection is much less. A policy for one 
thousand dollars is the customary pur- 
chase today but a higher limit could be 
very easily sold by the agent, particularly 
as the increased cost is very small by 
pointing out that in addition to damaging 
expensive cars, automobiles occasionally 
get out of control and damage a dwelling 
or store front. Many such accidents have 
happened during the past few years en- 
tailing losses of several thousands of 
dollars. 


Now the agent should next discuss the 
coverages that every motor vehicle owner 
should have in order to enjoy the com- 
plete satisfaction that comes with the 
knowledge that in event of loss of his 
automobile through fire, theft, collision 
or the less frequent hazards such as tor- 
nado, windstorm, etc., he will be reim- 
bursed for its value. There is absolutely 
no reason for a person jeopardizing the 
capital invested in an automobile by fail- 
ure to provide for its replacement through 
an insurance policy in event of an acci- 
dent, and fewer people would if the cost 
of a full cover was explained in terms of 
mileage. This can be easily done by di- 
viding the total yearly cost of an ade- 
quate insurance protection for your pros- 
pect by the estimated mileage per year 


terms will be found to be much less thay 
the occasional increases in the cost pe 
gallon of gasoline which are met without 
much complaint by the automobile owner 


Leads to Other Coverage 


Many agents have found selling auto. 
mobile insurance attendant with too many 
difficulties which they feel are likely to 
involve them in controversies which may 
ultimately cost them the loss of a client 
and they, therefore, prefer to push. other 
lines than automobile. This is a serious 
mistake in the writer’s opinion, which js 
losing much good business to them. It js 
doubtless true that losses are more fre. 
quent in the automobile classes than in 
others and more work is required for 
every dollar earned in commissions than 
in those other classes, but what a wonder. 
ful opportunity each claim is to convince 
the client that he has placed his insurance 
in the right office and the satisfied as- 
sured becomes a booster, an unsalaried 
uncommissioned salesman. Then, too, the 
agent should recognize that every automo- 
bile owner may have other insurable prop- 
erty. Most of them probably do, because 
the owners of property today have at least 
one or more automobiles. By all means, 
the agent should sell automobile insur 
ance whether or not he sells each client 
all the coverages he should have, leave no 
stone unturned to tell him about them 
and you will have made a friend. 





What Casualty 
Companies Have 


Done This Year 


(Continued from page 50) 


the first ten consecutive days of each 
continuous period of time for which any 
automobile is suspended from service. 
Pro rata credit is given only for the 
consecutive days in excess of ten cot 
secutive days in any one continuous pt 
riod of time for which any automobiles 
suspended from service. 

Rule 87—Drive-Aways. Drive-away con 
tractors are now rated on the basis d 
the “Y” premiums for private passenget 
cars and the medium class 4 premiums 
for commercial cars. 

Rule 89—Additional Assured—Garagt 
Policies. A garage payroll policy ma 
now be extended to cover the persot 
liability of all employes whose remunere 
tion is included in the payroll used 1 
determine the premium for the policy, # 
an additional premium of 10% of tht 
premium for the garage policy subject 
to a minimum premium equal to 50% 
the minimum premium for the garagt 
policy. 

Rule 92—Tire Dealers and Battery 
Service Stations. A new rule for these 
classes of risks provides that they méay 
be insured under garage payroll policies 
at the rates and minimum premiums fot 
automobile dealers for total hazard co” 
erage, provided automobiles owned by 
the assured are specifically excluded. 





NOW BEING LIQUIDATED 


The Automobile Insurance Exchange 
of Seattle, for which C. S. Best & @ 
were attorneys-in-fact, failed. 

At the request of the trustecs of tht 
association the court appointed Instr 
ance Commissioner Fishback to, tale 
charge of the affairs of the associatid 
and to. liquidate them. He appoint 
F. T. Houghton, former deputy instt 
ance commissioner, as a special dept 
to wind up the affairs of the associati 
The Department has advertised ™ 
claims against the association. 





A reduction of the fire hazard in gas” 
line filling stations has been acco 
plished, according to the “Bus Age, ™ 
the aqua method of pumping. Presi 
in the gas tank is maintained by walé 
instead of by air and there is 10 
vent allowing gas fumes to generate 
escape. 
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Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


Of Automobile Insurance 


By RAY C. DREHER, 
Boston Insurance Company 


Biologically speaking, twenty - five 
years is but a drop in the ocean of time. 
In human life twenty-five years Is a gen- 
eration. In the history of automobile 
insurance twenty-five years is life. ; 

Howard P. Dunham in his “The Busi- 
ness of Insurance,” says: “Early in 
1902 the Boston Insurance Company of 
Boston offered a contract to the automo- 
bile owners which insured them against 
the hazards of fire, transportation and 
theft, and shortly followed by a reforma- 
tion of the policy to include the hazard 
of collision, and it is of interest to note 
that while this company was the pioneer 
in this form of insurance except for a 
few earlier contracts at Lloyd’s, London, 
their form of cover and the rates charged 
are substantially the same today as they 
were in the infancy of the business.” 

History is never attractive in the mak- 
ing. Only by drawing comparisons be- 
tween present and past does it become an 
absorbing study. 


The Renaissance 


The world’s longest stand-still period 
is known as the Dark Ages. From the 
time that Rome was tumbled out of first 
place by the Vandals in 455 A. D., until 
printing was invented by a German 
burgher in 1455, mankind groped through 
the murkiest thousand years of its his- 
tory. During all that time there was 
scarcely one notable achievement in sci- 
ence, art, literature, or mechanics. 

The comparatively short period which 
followed, known as the Renaissance, or 
Rebirth, was like a sun coming from be- 
hind dark clouds. Within fifty years 
western Europe was making up for lost 
time in art, science and literature. Co- 
pernicus discovered the planetary sys- 
tem; Galileo carried his work and teach- 
ings much farther by perfecting the 
telescope; Columbus proved that there 
was a world beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules; in the realm of letters the names 
of Dante, Petrarch, Shakespeare and 
Cervantes were added; in sculpture and 
art were listed Michelangelo, Da Vinci, 
Corregio and Velasques. 

All history is like that. Forty years 
ago or less we were emerging from the 
Victorian influence. The best houses 
had mansard roofs, cast-iron statuary on 
the lawn; women wore bustles; men 
wore ready-made four-in-hand neckties. 


Historic Innovations 


Still, as we look back at it now, the 
year 1902 was an eventful one. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in a communication to 
the Senate, recommended the purchase 
of the Panama Canal rights for $40,000,- 
000. Sounds like a bargain now, doesn’t 
its 

In that year Woodrow Wilson was 
made President of Princeton University 
—a step which led to greater honors. 

The first telegraph message was flashed 
around the world in the then marvelous 
time of 39 hours. 

An Italian named Marconi, who had 
sent telegraphic messages, using the lu- 
miniferous ether as a conductor of 
sound, so impressed his government by 
his experiments that several battleships 
were ordered equipped with the new de- 
vice. 

The airplane was hardly out of the 
stage. Early in 1903 the Wright Broth- 
ers, Orville and Wilbur, electrified the 
world by making a gasoline propelled 
flight of 59 seconds and a few hundred 
yards! 


Auto Was Rich Man’s Plaything at Start 


The automobile was just coming to be 
recognized as something more than an 
experiment, the “rich man’s plaything” 
the butt of the comic section. Men with 
monev and foresight were beginning the 
long fight for mechanical perfection. Re- 


generative starting, lighting and ignition 
systems were unknown; valves were sup- 
posed to function without camshafts; 
nothing was adjustable or inter-change- 
able, and tires were little more than 
glorified bicycle tires. With all these 
problems yet to solve in order to make 
the motor car practical, the people who 
invested their money in automobile 
stocks were taking long chances. The 
man who bought a car could well boast 
of considerable sporting blood, and the 
company which first ventured into the 
automobile insurance field, with no prec- 
edents to guide it, exhibited its full quota 
of courage. 

In 1902 cars were high priced, and as 
a rule not very practicable. The list 
price of a car at that time did not in- 
clude any of the so-called “extras.” 
These extras today are considered a 
necessary part of every car. For in- 
stance, a car was sold without top, wind- 
shield, horn or lights. These had to be 
purchased separately and installed; in 
fact, in 1902 some of these features were 
not even thought of, as they were not 
considered necessary. 


First Policy of the Boston 


This was the situation which the Bos- 
ton Insurance Co. faced in 1902. There 
was no such a thing as authorized regis- 
tration or numbering of cars, so the car 
to be insured was described by name and 
specification only. The first policy, dated 
June 2, 1902, covered “$950 on two-seated, 
surrey style, single-cylinder, French Pat- 
tern and $50 on tools, implements and 
personal effects.” It was issued at the 
request of one of our shipowners who 
purchased a Stanley car. 

The primary cover wanted was the 
fire risk only, which was covered, and 
then there was added to the cover pro- 
tection against the perils of fire and de- 
railment of the cars while the automo- 
bile was on board railroad cars, and 
against damage caused by stranding, 
sinking, burning or collision of the 
steamer when the automobile was on 
board a steamship. The form was at- 
tached to the schooner form of policy 
commonly known as the “Boston 
Schooner Form.” 

The policy was written to cover any- 
where in the United States. We recog- 
nized that the limits of an automobile 
were not those of a State, but that the 
owner must have a cover that would give 
him a wide range without constant en- 
dorsement of the policy. Of course, at 
the time we issued this policy the word 
“automobile” did not appear in any stat- 
utes, and there was no specific authori- 
zation for automobile insurance, but ow- 
ing to a broad construction of the exist- 
ing laws by a liberal minded Massachu- 
setts attorney general, insurance on auto- 
mobiles was ruled to be marine insur- 
ance. This decision was accepted by the 
insurance departments of other States, 
the theory being that if the insuring of 
goods on board railroad cars was marine 
insurance, then the insuring of a motor 
running on wheels of its own, instead of 
on wheels of a railroad car, was really 
marine insurance. 

It is interesting to note that these 
first policies excluded all claims arising 
from explosion or burning of gasoline or 
other fuel while within the automobile, 
and covered the car only while within 
buildings, or on board railroad cars 
within the limits of the United States, 
and while on board steamer bound from 
United States ports to United States 
ports. 

Including Fire and Theft 


In August 1904, the Boston amended 
its policy so as to include loss by fire 
from any cause whatsoever, and again 
on March 15, 1905, further amended its 
policy to include theft. 


From this humble beginning, Automo- 
bile Insurance has risen to a position of 
great importance in the economic life of 
our country. The changing of old laws 
and the adding of new laws to meet 
conditions as the industry grew have 
made car insurance an absolute necessity. 

Automotive transportation is now an 
accepted part of the nation’s everyday 
living. The Panama Canal is operating 
to the benefit of the whole world. Amer- 
ican airplanes have girded the world, 
flown over the North Pole, have devel- 
oped speed of over two hundred miles an 
hour and are delivering mail. Marconi’s 
wireless telegraph has made possible the 
broadcasting of music, addresses, and all 
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kinds of useful information to ever 
home in the land. Opinion changes fay 
in these days. Folks who last week sy 
in the front row of scoffers at radio now 
own the newest style. 

And Automobile Insurance! In place 
of the original policy that covered fir 
loss, the derailment of railroad cars anj 
against marine perils while on boar 
steamers, it is possible for the insuring 
public to secure a Boston policy almoy 
anywhere in the United States that wil 
protect their cars against fire, theft, col. 
lision, property damage, tornado, explo. 
sion, earthquake, hail and water damage, 
And all at a rate far lower in propor 
tion than was possible in the old uncer. 
tain days of 1902. 








Why Agents Sell Collision Insurance 
By AMBROSE RYDER, 


Assistant Vice-President, Great American Indemnity 


The average automobile owner takes 
to fire and theft insurance like a duck 
to water. Even the Liability and Prop- 
erty Damage Coverages are not such a 
bitter pill, but Collision Insurance is like 
a dose of castor oil! 

Fire coverage is easily sold—because 
“everybody buys fire insurance.” Theft 
coverage is usually harnessed with the 
fire, so that also comes easily. Further- 
more, the finance companies usually re- 
quire fire and theft insurance and this 
applies to perhaps 80% of all new cars 

Even the liability and property dam- 
age coverages are easy for the hustling 
insurance agent because the premiums 
are so small compared with the cost of 
just one lawsuit. 


Real Job for Agent 


By the time it comes to collision cov- 
erage, however, 
has already paid out as much as he 
expected to pay for insurance, so the 
agent has a real man’s sized job on his 
hands. Furthermore, collision is apt ta 
cost more than any one of the othez 
four leading coverages. 

The owner knows that he wants col- 
lision. In fact, he realizes that the dan- 
ger of a collision loss is greater than a 
loss from any one of the other four 
hazards. Furthermore, he has his choice 
of three different coverages—Full cover- 
age, $50 deductible, or $100 deductible. ] 
sometimes think that this choice tends 
to confuse the assured, with the result 
that he finally decides to take none of 
the coverages. On the other hand, in- 
surance companies have to offer all three 
forms of coverage because different auto- 
mobile owners have different problems. 
Some automobile owners want full cover- 
age. They have been trained to pur- 
chase full protection for every other 
form of coverage and they do not want 
to make an exception of collision. Fur- 
thermore, there is no chance of trouble 
between the assured and the company 
when a loss occurs. The company takes 
the damaged car and either repairs the 
damage or makes a settlement that is 
satisfactory to the assured. On the other 
hand, full coverage collision costs a lot 
of money. In some high rater territo- 
ries like New York City, the full cover- 
age collision premium may be as much as 
1/10 or even 1/5 the value of the car. 
In other territories, of course, the rate 
is only about 1/15 or 1/20 the value of 
the car. 

For that reason, automobile owners 
are more likely to purchase a deductible 
coverage. Furthermore, the average 
automobile owner feels that he can take 
care of a small dent in the fender or 
a body dent. He does not see why he 
should purchase insurance for that cov- 
erage but he does want protection 
against the catastrophe. Most insurance 
companies prefer to sell the deductible 
coverage, because the assured is, in ef- 
fect, a coinsurer. 


Arguments in Favor of Collision 
Finance companies do not require col- 


the automobile ownet' 


lision insurance as a general rule. I be 

lieve, however, that more collision is re 
quired than formerly, because creditors 
realize that a car is more likely to bk 
— damaged by collision than by 
re. 

It does seem that agents ought to sel 
a great deal more collision than they do 
There are a great many arguments in 
favor of it. 

1. There are more collision losses than 
all of the other four coverages put to 
gether (liability, property, damage, fir 
and theft, excluding theft of parts of 
equipment). 

There is more chance of. seriou 
damage by collision than by fire. 

. The premium charge is lower for 
collision than for any of the other four 
coverages, bearing in mind the relativity 
of hazard. 

_ 4. Finance companies and other creé: 
itors have more need for collision pro 
tection than for fire protection. 

5. An automobile owner can caft 
$100 deductible collision insurance fi 
twenty years, or more, and the cost t 
him is less than one serious loss (excef! 
for about 20% of the cars which at 
located in high rated territories). 

Companies realize that collision insu 
ance is not sold in anything like the 
volume that it should sell so they hav 
been experimenting with different type 
of coverage and even with cut rates. Us! 
ou the Pacific Coast, rates have bet 
slashed 40 or 50% and the companiti 
have been writing a very much largtt 
business in the hopes of bringing in! 
.better selection. Indications are, how 
ever, that the companies are losing ali 
of money and that the rates will havt 
to be increased again. 

Good Opportunity for Cultivation 

Furthermore, a special form of limite 
coverage collision has been experimentel 
with, at a reduced rate. This coveratt 
protects the owner for practically all ct 
lision damage except to bumpers, fet: 
ers, steps, running boards, head-light! 
and tail-lights. This coverage has al 
shown a loss, we believe, although fim 
figures will not be available jor sot 
time. ‘ 

Companies hope that collision inst! 
ance can be cultivated to a point whe 
ai least 20% of all the automobile owt 
ers will carry the coverage. But its 
slow process and one that requires 4 
great deal of education. 





DAZZLING LIGHT DECISION 

Blindness, from dazzling liglit, of # 
automobile driver who is killed in 2 
lision may be established by circumst! 
tial evidence. It is permissible for ¥4 
nesses driving under substantially Ih 
circumstances to testify as to thet 
perience as bearing upon the p! obabill 
of decedent having been so blinded. 
is likewise proper to receive the wr 
mony of a doctor disclosing the effect 


such lights upon the human cy 
N. W. (Minn.) 580. 
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111 William Street, New York 

1 January Ist, 1927 

0 bt 

oe : ASSETS LIABILITIES 

to sila || Bonds and Mortgages.. $149,425.00 I carnserists accestiearetin $3,500,000.00 
a | U.S. Liberty Bonds.--. 518,200.00 IE orn 25,610,575.98 
os thal | | Government, City, Rail- Reinsurance Reserve_-_ 21,162,599.90 
pt road and other Bonds Losses in Course of Ad- 

arts and Stecks ........ 59,564,972.90 justo. .._........ 8,362,821.00 
al Cash in Banks and Of- Commissions and other 

me shirts: wi cde een’ -2,484,964.77 I ies 7,100,000.00 
er Premiums in Course of Reserve for Taxes-___- 1,005,000.00 
me Collection ......---- 8,827,461.77 Reserve for Deprecia- — 

cr ee || Interest Accrued -__---- 111,020.32 Oe 5,000,000.00 
a Reinsurance _Recover- 
‘sa able on Paid Losses. 184,952.12 $71,740,996.88 
(excep 
8 7 $71,740,996.88 

Tike te ‘ 
Sa Surplus to Policy Holders - $29,110,575.98 
a tee : 
i ate ; 
ing m4 
ae tl Progress since Consolidation in 1899 
will have 
ak ASSETS é RESERVE SURPLUS 
"imi Dec. 31, 1899 $529,282.59 $28,832.54 $2,028.94 
en Dec. 31, 1910 5,255,362.12 1,936,224.86 2,365,363.37 
ly all of Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
di Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
ich i Dec. 31, 1926 71,740,996.88 21,162,599.90 25,610,575.98 
eo 
E. C. JAMESON, President W. L. LINDSAY, Secretary 

[SION LYMAN CANDEE, Vice President A. H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 
ht W. H. PAULISON, Vice President A. G. CASSIN, Assistant Secretary 
all J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice President and Secretary J. L. HAHN, Assistant Secretary 
. a wi J. D. LESTER, Vice President M. J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
eet 
~ vbabili 
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Dr. Hoffman’s 3,000 Mile Air-Flight 


Dr. Frederick L. 
statistician of 


Hoffman, consulting 
The Prudential, has for 
been actively concerned 
with the exceedingly complex, as well as 
novel, question of hazards in 
in the mili- 
tary service as well as in the rapidly ex- 
panding 


several years 
aviation 
this and foreign countries, 
field of commercial, passenger, 
Dr. Hoffman 
satisfied with a mere statistical 
his conclusions, 


mail and freight transport. 
is never 
basis for imperative as 
need of a statistical 
foundation for all rating purposes, but 
he has amplified his studies by extended 
personal investigations and made many 
all 


he considers the 


air journeys in sorts of planes 





R. FREDERICK L. 


HOFFMAN 


through the hearty co-operation of the 
military authorities and commercial avi- 
enterprises in different parts of 
this country and abroad. This Summer, 
in connection with his participation in 
the International Actuarial Congress in 
London, he expects to travel by air over 
some eleven European countries covering 
an approximate distance of not far from 
5,000 miles. 
According to 
from fifty 


ation 


Dr. Hoffman, there are 
to sixty established air 
lines in Europe making daily flights on 
schedule time and with a record of about 
95% schedule efficiency and almost 100% 
of safety to passengers and crew. Flights 
can now be made at a cost of but little 
more than first-class rail transportation 
between nearly all the capitals of Euro- 
pean countries, 


now 


while connections are 
possible with points in Africa and in 
Asia to the far East. According to a 
recent report made to the Imperial Con- 
ference, the approximate 
over regular air 
werld was in 
very few 


mileage flown 
routes throughout the 
12,000,000 with 
fatalities to passengers and 
In the United States Air Mail 
Service in 1916 some two and a half mil- 
lion miles were flown with only two cas- 
ualties to pilots. Since 1921 the world 
air mileage has increased threefold. In 
1925 it increased 50% over 1924. The 
record for 1927 will unquestionably far 
outdistance every previous achievement. 
Even in Australia planes have flown one 


excess of 


crews. 


and a half million miles without a single 
casualty. 


Will Cover Every Phase Of Aviation 
Industry 


Dr. Hoffman’s investigations cover 
every phase of the aviation industry, in- 
cluding air medical investigations both 
as regards pilots and passengers. He is 
an enthusiastic believer in the future of 
commercial aviation in the United States, 
once that the industry has a fair start 
In this respect, he feels that the recent 
Air Commerce Act and the establish- 
ment of the Aeronautics Branch in the 
Department of Commerce give promise 
of far reaching dev elopments in the near 
future. It is practically certain that a 
passenger service between Chicago and 
San Francisco will be inaugurated as 
early as July 1, while trans-Atlantic air 
transportation is almost within reach. 
Enormous progress has been made in 
safety in aviation as perhaps best em- 
phasized in the new all-metal planes of 
three-engine power constructed by the 
Stout Air Corporation (Henry Ford) at 
Detroit. That company to date has 
flown 1194 trips between Detroit and 
Chicago, covering nearly 300,000 air miles 
with a single fatality due to a disregard 
of weather conditions. Between Detroit 
and Cleveland, the company has flown 
nearly 200,000 air miles without a fatality. 
Between Grand Rapids and Detroit, it 
has carried over 1,000 passengers without 
a loss. 

The investigations of Dr. Hoffman are 
carried on under the auspices of The 
Prudential, John Hancock Mutual, Sun 
Life of Canada,’ Travelers, Bankers Life 
of Iowa, etc. The investigation was orig- 
inally suggested by Major General Pat- 
rick, chief of the Air Force in an address 
made before the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 

Dr. Hoffman, however, is cautious and 
conservative in his views, believing that 
accidents are likely to happen during the 
rapid stage of early development which, 
however, must not be looked upon as a 
ncrmal incident of air travel once this 
form of transportation is properly de- 
veloped. He would like to see an agree- 
ment as regards uniformity of reports 
and statistical methods aiming at the 
standardization of facts of practical im- 
portance. He calls attention to the fact 
that a clear distinction must be made 
between air mileage and air passenger 
mileage. For all practical purposes, air 
mileage must first be considered before 
the question of passenger mileage can 
receive consideration. But it is only fair 
that accident rates per million miles 
should be properly computed in the event 
of the development of extended pas- 
senger traffic. He mentions a _ recent 
statement to the effect that there are 
now 1141 airplanes in commercial and air 
mail service in this country, stated to 
have flown last year over twelve million 
miles carrying 387,852 passengers. These 
planes, according to a statement of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce car- 
ried a total of nearly 800,000 pounds of 
freight and 24,000,000 letters. While we 
have been very backward in the devel- 
opment of passenger traffic, this, Dr. 
Hoffman believes, will yield to the for- 
eign evidence which conclusively proves 
the practical feasibility of such traffic 
even without the aid of a government 
subsidy. While personally he feels that 
the country will be justified in extend- 
ing substantial financial aid to the com- 
panies during their early periods of ex- 
perimental operations. The heavy losses 
sustained by some of the companies 
which have started and then abandoned 
air passenger traffic must be charged 
chiefly to the hazard of inexperience. Dr. 
Hoffman believes in low passenger rates 
to attract traffic from the outset, so that a 
sound business basis may be established 
in response to a practical necessity for 
time saving transportation rather than 

as a mere inducement to curiosity or the 
love of adventure. 


Ford Fight With 
General Motors Is 
Center Of Interest 


(Continued from page 1) 

almost universal change in the mode of 
living of the 115,000,000 people of the 
United States and those of many other 
countries. In placing individual trans- 
portation at the door of the average fam- 
ily it has come to be a factory of prime 
importance in the economic life of the 
higher civilizations of both hemispheres. 

Its progress in the future is in no small 
measure involved in solution of the prob- 
lems which confront the industry today. 
Competition is carrying the sales field of 
American manufacturers into many coun- 
tries and climes abroad. Only as the 
existing highways of this country are ex- 








News Reel 


International 
HENRY FORD 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


panded can sales be furthered at home. 
The 22,000,000 motor cars now registered 
in the United States must make room 
for additional millions of cars each year 
if the $2,000,000,000 invested in automo- 
bile manufacturing in this country is to 
be conserved and made to pay dividends. 
Two Largest Producing Units 

Whatever the future may hold for the 
motor industry General Motors and Ford 
will shape it as the two largest produc- 
ing units of the industry, controlling two- 
thirds of its output. Last year General 
Motors had a production of 1,215,826 
units, having a wholesale value of $1,- 
058,338, compared with Ford sales of 1,- 
810,000 motor cars, trucks and tractors 
having a valuation of $754,000,000, thus 
establishing General Motors leadership in 
sales value. Current market value of gen- 
eral Motors securities has been placed 
at around $1,500,000,000 against $1,000,- 
000,000 for Ford’s General Motor’s assets 
of $950,000,000 are $20,000,000 greater than 
Ford’s. Ford’s unit sales during the last 
two years have been on the downward 
trend while General Motors’ has been 
upward. 

Almost to the exclusion of everything 
else interest of the motor industry itself 
centers in what Ford is doing to regain 
lost prestige, as reflected in reduced sales 
last year and curtailed employment in 
the Ford factories here and abroad. 

General Motors sales to dealers in 
March established a new high record, 
more than 161,000 cars and trucks, This 
total exceeded that of the best previous 
month in the corporation’s history, Sep- 
tember, 1926, when the sales were 138,360, 
by more than 22,000 vehicles. 

Preliminary figures on retail sales also 
indicate a record for the month at around 
140,000 cars and trucks, or 34,000 units 
more than in March, 1926, and approach- 
ing the monthly retail sales record es- 
tablished in May, 1926, of 141,651 units, 
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at the height of the retail automobile 
sclling season. 

Sales of the General Motors cars for 
the three months ended June 30 are es. 
timated at about 550,000 vehicles, which 
would represent 43% gain over the cor. 
responding period a year ago, and is in 
keeping with the 43% gain shown during 
the first quarter of this year, as com- 
pared with the first quarter of last year, 

For the first quarter of 1927, the cor- 
poration’s sales to dealers totaled around 
385,000 vehicles against 280,906 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1926, 

Watching Durant 

The industry as it exists in Michigan 
attaches much significance to the state- 
ment recently made by William C. Dur- 
ant, founder of General Motors Com- 
peny, that he is relinquishing all his 
other financial interests, to promote his 
newest venture which he designates as 





JOHN J. RASKOB 


V.-P. GENERAL MOTORS 


Censolidated Motors, and of which the 
Star, Locomobile and Flint motor com- 
panies, controlled by him, will be the 
nucleus. This move is taken to meal 
that Durant is again to actively engage , 





in development of a large consolidation ap 
of motor car intrests on a competitive To 
basis with General Motors and Ford. ean 

Durant’s genius as an organizer and peg 
administrator of motor car manufactur i ht 
ing facilities, as exemplified in his early Pic | 
operations with General Motors, is re- us 
spected here in spite of the fact that he ey 


is more generally recognized as a skill ’ 


ful stock market speculator. Should Di- ~— 
rant, in the course of his new activities ta 
succeed i in bringing into his new holding pita 
company some of the larger inde; endent M, 
units of the industry, there is naturally ty de 
to be expected a considerable tightening to de 
of the factor of competition within the pny 
business with resultant elimination 4 keted 
some of the less strongly int enche we 
companies operating separately. fyin 

With its 3,500,000 workers, to whol. g 
are paid $6,000,000,000 i in wages annuallj =< 
the automotive industry, with its new! Fo, 
gained prestige of first place in tlic value are | 


of its product among all the industries 
of the nation, its influence as a payt 
of $700,000,000 in taxes and its rank @ 
third among act divisions of it 
dustry, is entering 1927 equipped for net 
fields of sales, a greater contribu tion {0 
America’s prosperity and to solidify am 
stabilize its own operations to bette 
meet the new conditions of competitid# 
which are developing each year at hom 
and abroad. 


















New Trends 

The past year has given ample demot 
stration of the new trends in automotit 
production to give some indicati nas fo 
what channels the industry is settling it 
self in conformance with its gen ral po 
icy of offering to motor car buy 
greater per dollar value in its pro ue 
than has heretofore been possible. +™ 
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bile |} trend alone has been represented dur- 

ing the past year by expenditure of mil- 
for @ lions of dollars for modern labor-saving 
machinery, enormous plants for the man- 


hich ufacture of bodies, chassis and engines, 
cor. |B development of intricate conveyor line 
s in Je assembly mechanism and testing grounds 
ring wherein motors ar given every conceiv- 


om. fp able operating stress and strain. : 

Additional millions have been spent in 
cor. — the creation of new body designs to con- 
form to the public’s ever changing taste. 
the EB Entire manufacturing plants are being 
reconverted for the manufacture of the 
brilliant hues of nitro-cellulose enamels 
now the vogue in color tones. One auto- 
motive company alone advertises 50 
models with 500 different color combina- 
tions to choose from. The color com- 















-OM- HB lex is a development of the last year. 
his ae 
> his [e Selling Additional Cars To Car Owners 


Engineers are striving constantly for 
new things mechanical as weapons for 
competition in sales. Anything which 
adds to the mechanical performance, 
comfort, safety or appearance has been 
quickly seized upon in the battle for sales 
totals. It has been said that any in- 
ventor or engineer who can offer any- 
thing of this nature can name almost 
his own price for it, so keen is this 
new force of competition. 

With motor car performance as it ap- 
plies to engine power, gasoline con- 
sumption, speed, braking power and the 
like pretty well defined on the basis 
ot past experiences, manufacturers are 
finding their greatest response to sales 
effort through body design, colors and 
appointments for riding comfort. In this 
connection, however, it may be said that 
there has been no disregard of improve- 
ments throughout their products when- 
ever they may become available. 

The industry is sponsoring a move- 
ment for the placing of two cars with a 
family where but one now is being used, 
the theory being that father should have 
his own car—one which best meets mod- 
ern traffic conditions in the urban cen- 
ters—to go to work in, while mother, 
too, should have her own conveyance for 
shopping trips, to take the youngsters to 
school and for the general recreational 
trips of the whole family. It has been 
figured that there are some 2,700,000 fam- 
ilies in this country which can be sold 
on this basis. 


ch the 
r com 
























be the The National Automobile 
“mean Chamber of Commerce recently an- 
engage ps that 18,097,000 families of the 
‘dation WE 900,000 in the country, are enjoying the 
vetitive fe “Se of one or more automobiles. 
Ford. To mect this prospective development 
er and automotive engineers are devoting atten- 
facture £0" to production of cars in both the 
5 eatly light and heavy weight classifications. It 
is ree cccOunts in some degree for the recent 
that he popularity which has come to the rak- 
4 skill: / ) two passenger sport models in the 
ald Dir runabout and coupé types and the de- 
tivities velopment of new heights of luxurious- 
holding Me °°SS 2 the larger, heavier “family style” 
pendent at : ‘ 
‘aturally fe, lechanically, attention has been large- 
‘ntening 2 devoted during the last twelve months 
hin the Me? development of the four wheel brake 
sion of Stem, 85% of the cars now being mar- 
renchel keted being so equipped; eight cylinder 
; Power plants, air cleaning and oil puri- 
whor fame 2128 attachments, automatic lubrication, 
vnnually > pen carburetion for greater mile- 
s newly 1 
he vali are the future studies and applications 
 dustries a made of the four speed trans- 
a payelim i theory and super-chargers, in an 
rank 0 wan to reduce gasoline consumption and 
. of # fabs ene wear, rotary valves, flexible 
for NC cor th odies which are expected to les- 
sition (0 nue Weight of a car by 500 pounds. 
dify am sitice super-charger, as a new feature in 
bette! dia, =a construction said to be now 
nipetitia! aan ated for inclusion as standard 
at homtf/™,*Pment on one of the largest pro- 


—" ot medium priced cars, is a de- 
whic Pete gers used in racing cars, 
enablin Orces air into the cylinders, thus 
_cvilng a more complete combustion of 
8asoline and giving increased power at 


all Speeds with greatly reduced gasoline 
Consumption, 


> demot 
1tomotitt 
ion as 0 
{ting IF 


ral po : With it it has been held 
4 buyel prssible to get 100% of power from 
produc! ined gasoline as compared with about 
ble. hi © at present. 


The average piston displacement of all - 


American-built cars this year is com- 
puted to be 3 cubic inches smaller than 
last year at this time. It is claimed 
that this reduction in cylinder dimen- 
sions, instead of reducing developed 
power at the point of maximum eff- 
ciency, has increased it through higher 
ccmpression and greater speed of pis- 
ton travel. 


Low Price Argument Fading 

Low price has ceased to be a sales 
argument, as the public seems to be will- 
ing to pay more for cars of smoother 
operation, comfortable seating and bet- 
ter appearance. The trend this year 
seems to be toward the small, high pow- 
ered, high performance car. Although 
considerable discussion has arisen over 
the European-type of small car, this type 
will have little influence on American 
design because the European cars are 
too small to appeal to Americans. 

All cars are now being built much 
Icwer than formerly, and more taste is 
displayed this year by many companies 
in their selection and blending of col- 
ors in paint and upholstery to produce 
a harmonious combination. 

A great controversy is going on re- 
garding the relative merits of the all- 
steel body and the composite wood and 
steel body. Metal is unquestionably 
stronger than wood, but the cost for 
tooling-up for production of pressed 
steel bodies is so great that it can be 
undertaken only for cars that are in 
very large production. Fabric bodies un- 
doubtedly will come into limited use be- 
cause of their lightness. 

The ratio of engine power to car 
weight has been increased in many cars 
tc give better acceleration, especially in 
small, high-powered cars. Low stream- 
line bodies have brought forward a new 
type of axle that is very quiet, and rub- 
ber has come into extensive use to con- 
tribute to quietness. 

It is predicted that during the next 
four years greater technical changes in 
motor cars will be made than in the last 
ten years. 

While there has been considerable dis- 
cussion of the European type of small, 
narrow-tread, high-powered car _ for 
adaption to usage in this country this 
development is not expected to reach 
any great proportions outside of the cit- 
ies because of rough roads to be en- 
countered off the paved highways. The 
Willys Whippet, Erskine 2 1/3 litre six, 
and newly announced Falcon-Knight are 
more or less examples of this adaption 
of the European-type and all are having 
good sales in this country and abroad, 
it is reported. The development and 
production of these new types have fea- 
tured the production efforts of the indus- 
try during the last year. 


The New Cars On The Market 


The new Falcon, sponsored by Detroit 
and Toledo manufacturers and financiers, 
is a Knight-motored six, priced in the 
$1,000 class. Its sleeve-value motor de- 
velops 45 horsepower and has a total 
piston displacement of 157.6 cubic inches. 
Other new cars which have made their 
appearance during recent months is the 
La Salle, companion car of the Cadillac, 
in six models and powered with a 90- 
degree V-type, eight-cylinder engine, the 
line priced at $2,495 to $2,685; the new 
Paige light six, replacing the discontin- 
ued Jewett line; entirely re-designed 
lines for Buick and Chevrolet, the new 
Pontiac, as companion car of the Oak- 
land, re-designed Essex and Hudson 
models, the so-called “Little Marmon,” 
Stearns-Knight eight, Peerless light six 
and the Reo Flying Cloud line. The 
new Dodge six, to sell in the $1,500 to 
$2,000 class will be placed on the mar- 
ket July 1 or shortly before. The four- 
door sedan will be priced at $1,650. The 
present line of fours will be continued 
in full. A new model Reo, of the light 
six, seven bearing crank-shaft type, to 
sell at around $1,200 will be announced 
on May 6. It will be smaller and shorter 
than the Flying Cloud line of the com- 
pany. 

Affiliated Industries Busy 

Growth of the automotive business to 


one of first magnitude among Ameri- 
can industries has brought with it an 
enormous acceleration in affiliated indus- 
tries such as tire makers, machinery de- 
signers and builders, glass making, the 
textile weavers, paint makers, the iron 
and steel industries, chemical plants, 
lumber mills and the like. The expan- 
sion of these industries, influenced by 
the demand for motor cars and trucks, 
has changed the industrial structure of 
entire communities and states. Twenty- 
seven per cent of all the cement pro- 
duced in this country goes into road 
construction. It produced 3,000,000 rev- 
enue cars of freight for the railroads 
annually. Automobiles used 7,883,983,000 
gallons of gasoline last year and paid 
$187,000,000 in gasoline taxes of from 
one to five cents a gallon in various 
states. It is estimated that public road 
building in 1927 will top $1,123,000,000 in 
cost, compared with $1,030,000,000 spent 
for construction and maintenance in 
1926. 

This same growth in individual trans- 
pertation has brought with it a flood of 
restrictive laws imposed upon the motor 
car driver, as well as efforts to tax al- 
most every conceivable function of the 
automobile. The Massachusetts compul- 
sory insurance law is one example of this 
restrictive legislation, the results of 
which, since it became operative last 
January, have failed to show any ten- 
dency to reduce accidents, but on the 
contrary such accidents in that state 
have increased. 

Traffic control laws have multiplied by 
leaps and bounds and in fact this effort 
at control, as a measure to relieve con- 
gestion in city streets, is still in an ex- 
perimental stage. Streets are being wid- 
ened at enormous costs to municipal tax- 
payers—most of them again being the 
motorist himself. Legislative bodies 
have endeavored to control by law the 
size of busses, the routes they shall fol- 
low in interstate and intrastate trans- 
portation, the color of auto lights, the 
elevation, dimness and_ brightness of 
headlights and the like. All because the 
auto Has changed the mode of living ot 
the nation, if not the universe. 


Street Traffic Problem 


Just now the best brains of the auto- 
motive industry are endeavoring to 
bring order out of chaos in the street 
traffic problem. They realize that only 
insufficient roadways can limit the num- 
ber of motor cars they can produce. In 
other words highway limitations alone 
control the point of saturation. 

To the export field the industry looks 
for its big business of the coming years. 
Ali the more highly developed countries 
of this continent and those abroad are 


building new highways and the automo- 


tive industry feels confident that, given 
these, it will be able to place American 
made motor cars and trucks on them in 
spite of the import restrictions and sell- 
ing price obstacles with which it is con- 
fronted. Automotive exports last year 
amounted to 550,000 vehicles, an increase 
of 3% over 1925. This total represents 
12% of the industry’s output. Value of 
auto exports last year was $475,000,000. 

American automotive exports during 
February amounted to $32,265,148, an in- 
crease of 7.2% over the same month of 
1926, the automotive division of the De- 
partment of Commerce has announced. 
The total for February, 1926, was 
$30,103,506. 

Passenger car production in February 
was 260,530, as against 319,763 in Feb- 
ruary last year. In January output 
reached 208,718 as against 284,703 in the 
same month a year ago. These figures, 
however, do not reflect a condition of 
under-production for the industry as a 
whole but rather severe curtailment by 
one or two large individual producers 
(namely Dodge and Ford). Most com- 
panies are operating at record-breaking 
production levels. 

Exclusive of Ford, production for the 
industry as a whole was 10% above the 
same month last year. Ford’s output for 
March is estimated at about 60,000 
sean 150,000 for the same month in 


Reduced Purchasing Power Of Farming 
Communities 

Reduced purchasing power of farming 
communities, due to low prices for farm 
products, is at the root of the slow sales 
in the motor industry. When the farmer 
comes back into the market for pas- 
senger cars and trucks, the industry ex- 
pects to record its greatest sales year 
tor all time. Curtailment of automobile 
buying has been pent up for so long, be- 
cause of crop price conditions, that when 
it is finally released it is expected that 
production facilities of the motor manu- 
facturers will be insufficient to cope with 
the demand. 

The reduced buying of new cars has 
proved the salvation of the used car mar- 
ket, however, and for this manufacturers 
are sincerely thankful for the accumu- 
lations of used cars, each year, has for 
years been a thorn in the side of pro- 
ducers and a problem which has driven 
many dealers out of business. For the 
first time in the history of the industry 
used cars have ceased to be a problem, 
due to the fact that conservative buying 
has developed a demand for used cars 
which has taken most of them off the 
market. 


Rickenbacker, Jewett and Wills- 
Ste. Claire 

The last year marked the passing of 
two prominent companies from produc- 
tion: Rickenbacker and Wills-Ste. Claire, 
and both of which. are being liquidated 
for the benefit of creditors. It also saw 
the passing of the Jewett as a trade name 
for the lighter cars of the Paige-Detroit 
line. The Jewett now is marketed as 
the Paige light six. Rickenbacker was 
to be offered at public sale on April 14. 
Assets as reported last October were 
$0,335,000. 

Studebaker produced 30,000 cars in the 
first quarter of 1927 and sold 29,000. Pro- 
duction schedule of the Erskine has been 
increased in April from 225 cars to 300 
cars a day. Hupp Motor, which in Feb- 
ruary set a new record for that month, 
with factory shipments of 4,106 cars, sur- 
passed that figure by more than 700 cars 
during March. 

Willys-Overland produced 56,564 Whip- 
pets and Willys-Knights in the first 
quarter of 1927, against 45,300 in corre- 
sponding quarter of 1926, an increase of 
11,264 cars or 24.8%. Chevrolet broke 
all monthly production records in March 
with output of somewhat over 100,000 
cars and trucks, compared with 85,821 
units in February, the previous record 
and 65,641 in March, 1926. With produc- 
tion of 1927 models well past the 200,000 
mark on April 1, Buick is over 20,000 
cars ahead of its best previous output 
record for this time of the year. Cadil- 
lac Motor sales to dealers in March es- 
tablished a new one-month record for 
the company, according to L. P. Fisher, 
president. Shipments of Cadillac and 
La Salle cars were 29% larger than the 
previous record month which was made 
in March, 1926. This new record was 
partly due to the introduction of the La 
Salle, and partly to increased Cadillac 
sales throughout the country. 





The National Association of Taxicab 
Owners is beginning a safety campaign 
to reduce accidents among its members. 
The campaign as carried on among the 
Iccal societies has proved very success- 
ful. 





Time-Payment Auto Sales 
(Continued from page 55) 
sion bonds are also given, but there is 
a warranty in such bond that the banker 
shall check the cars on the dealer’s floor 
at least once in every thirty days. 
Generally speaking the conversion 
bonds have sustained the more severe 
loss ratios for the reason that it is im- 
possible to obtain anything in the way 
of collateral while the note guarantees 
which are essentially the most hazardous 
have been generally the most profitable 
to surety companies by reason of the 
precautions and collateral taken. 
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The Auto Financing 
Credit Men’s Ass’n. 


The ‘Auto Financing Credit Men’s 
Association, Inc., comprises a group 
of automobile financing companies 
organized for the purpose of co- 
operating in matters of mutual in- 
terest. Not more than one officer 
or employe of an automobile financ- 
ing institution may be a member at 
one time. 

The present membership includes 
about 150 companies representing a 
gross annual business of approxi- 
mately one and one-half billion dol- 
lars, being nearly half of the total 
amount of automobile financing 
business done in this country. 

In recent years, the value of mu- 
tual association and co-operation has 
demonstrated itself, and the com- 
pany is gradually extending its ac- 
tivities along educational and legis- 
lative lines for the general good of 
the business. 

Recently, the association retained 
three attorneys on an annual basis, 
not having any direct affiliation with 
any member company, to aci as a 
legal board for the purpose of pass- 
ing upon legal questions and legis- 
lative problems involving general 
policies. The attorneys selected 
were Harry Green of Newark N. J.; 
Walter A. Hall and Samuel J. Res- 
nick of New York City, all of whom 
have had many years of practical 
experience in legal matters affecting 
automobile financing companies. 


A Talk To Auto 
Finance Credit Men 


Bg WALTER A. HALL 
Attorney, New York 


This is an address made to the Auto 
Financing Credit Men’s Association, which 
represents 150 finance companies. Mr. Hall 
is a member of the legal board of the 
association. This association recently 
passed a resolution urging auto buyers to 
pay at least 33 1/3% down on new cars 
and 40% on used cars. 

What is the banker’s general attitude 
tcward finance companies today? I don’t 
think there is any question but what 
all of you have h: ad some personal ex- 
perience with bankers in the last thirty 
days and know of your own knowledge 
that the attitude of the banks is ultra- 
conservative and highly skeptical. Your 
executives have been cailed upon the car- 
pet and cross-examined. In some in- 
stances, banks have sent out question- 
naires asking for all kinds of informa- 
tion regarding your business, and in some 
cases, banks have gone so far as to can- 
cel lines. 

Now, what is the reason for all this? 
Is it because there have been some re- 
cent failures in the finance field? Those 
are to be expected in any business. The 
trouble is more deep-seated than that. 

The Ayres Report 

It goes back to the appointment of an 
Economic Policy Committee by the 
American Bankers Association. Some 
time in 1925, that committee appointed 
a sub-committee which selected Milan 
V. Ayres to make a thorough survey of 
the instalment financing field and make 
a report. Mr. Ayres did so and at the 
meeting of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in Pinehurst the report was sub- 
mitted but was shelved for the reason, 
according to the statements made at that 
time, that its tone was favorable to the 
practice of instalment buying and suffi- 
cient attention was not given to safe- 

guards’ which should be observed by 
bankers in considering lines to finance 
companies. 

Last fall in Los Angeles, the American 
Bankers Association held another con- 
vention at which this report was again 
suppressed but after much wrangling be- 




















yond closed doors a statement was is- 


sued to the general effect that people 
should not be encouraged to buy on de- 
ferred payments beyond their reasonable 
ability to pay under conditions less fa- 
vorable than those that have prevailed 
recently. This report is still confidential 
as well as the personnel of the commit- 
tee and has not been released. 

What is the reason for this attitude 
on the part of the banks? 

Is it because they-think that instal- 





WALTER A. HALL 


ment buying is economically unsound, 

It is because they fear not the use of 
instalment buying but its abuse. 

Portland “Oregonian” Survey 

It wasn’t long after the issuance of 
the statement by the Economic Policy 
Committee that the Portland “Oregon- 
ian” made a survey which is conceded 
to be one of the most comprehensive 
surveys of this nature. Questionnaires 
were sent to banks of all cities of over 
50,000 population and were distributed to 
fourteen diversified industries, and to 
leading economists and industrial lead- 
ers. The result of that survey is aston- 


ishing. ; 
It shows contrary to expected ideas 
only 39% of workers wages are “mort- 


gaged” and I put that word “mortgaged” 
in quotes. And get this: Less than 10% 
of the finance business was for non-es- 
sentials such as jewelry, radios, etc.; 

28% was for homes, 38% was for autos, 
9% for clothing and 18% for washing 
machines and other essential household 
equipment. 

Thomas A. Edison, replying to his 
questionnaire, summed up the whole. sit- 
uation. He said that instalment buying 
tends to stabilize production, is increas- 
ing in volume, and he does not believe 
that bankers or manufacturers can con- 
trol it. 

But the bankers are trying to control 
it Whether they can or not remains to 
be seen. They are trying to control it 
in two definite ways. They are trying 
to control it directly and they are trying 
to control it indirectly. 

You have heard a lot recently about 
ratio. When a banker talks to a finance 
company about ratio, what does he 
mean? He means the ratio of capital, 
surplus and undivided profits to total 
outstanding borrowings. 

Some Criticism Of Bankers 

Banks are analyzing finance compa- 
nies statements today and they are try- 
ing to evolve a yard stick to determine 
what is sound banking practice on the 
basis of this ratio and the opinion runs 
all the way from a ratio of 3 to 1 toa 
ratio of 5 to 1. They will undoubtedly 
endeavor to fix some standard basis, pos- 
sibly 4 to 1, by which standard, all fin- 
ance companies must be judged. 


Now in my opinion that is unwise and 
unsound. It means that every finance 
company is going to be judged by the 
same standard and you and I know that 
finance companies are as widely different 
in their methods and standards as any 
other two diversified businesses. In my 
opinion, the banks should take into con- 
sideration in fixing any given ratio for 
any given finance company its manage- 
ment, its reserves and security and its 
recourse in the event of trouble, and 
should let each finance company stand 
on its own merits. It is conceivable that 
one finance company would be entitled 
to a ratio of 5 to 1 while another one 
would be entitled to 3 to 1 or even less 

Now it is to your interest in your 
discussions with your banker to see that 
your ratio is kept high rather than low. 
Why? Money is your commodity. The 
banker stands to you as the manufac- 
turer does to the dealer. You cannot 
make enough on your own capital. The 
more money you can borrow, the more 
money you can make. I am not urging 
for extension of credit but I simply say 
that it is to your advantage to bor- 
row as much as you are conservatively 
cutitled to on your statement. 

Rediscount Corporations 

How is the matter being controlled in- 
directly ? 

There have come into existence re- 
cently so-called rediscount corporations 
for finance companies. Undoubtedly, as 
the result of the statement of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Committee to the effect 
that “rules and regulations must be es- 
tablished and observed which will fix the 
amount of the down payment and the 
maximum time required for the liquida- 
tion of the debt so that these may bear 
a suitable relation to the nature of the 
merchandise in question.” 

There are two so-called rediscount 
companies now in existence. One is 

cailed the American Rediscount Corpor- 
ation and the other the Allied Rediscount 
Corporation. 

The American Rediscount Corporation 
purports to operate on a reserve system 
akin to the Federal Reserve in its re- 
lation to banks. Reserve system merely 
means an affiliation and this is how the 
plan works. 

The finance company is asked to sign 
a contract whereby they agree to abide 
by the rules and regulations promulgated 
by the discount corporation; agree to 
purchase from 15 to 20% of their bor- 
rowing line in 4% membership stock and 
pledge this stock with the Credit Cor- 
poration of America as additional secur- 
ity for their borrowings and agree to 
keep their books open at all times and 
te permit periodical audits at your ex- 
pense. The plan is very simple. The 
objections to it from a finance com- 
pany’s standpoint seem to me to be that 
you are.required to maintain your stock 
on deposit at all times, and if your line 
runs off, you are not permitted to re- 
duce your stocknoldings. So in order to 
obtain your maximum efficiency, you are 
forced to keep your line full. ° More- 
over, your books and records are at all 
times subject to visitation by their audi- 
tors at your expense. They can revoke 
your affiliation at any time without cause 
which means that you would automati- 
cally get a black eye with the banks 
whether you deserved it or not. 

What Will Be The Result? 


Such arbitrary powers of visitation 
and regulation in my opinion should not 
be exercised by private competitive en- 
terprises. The success of the Federal 
Reserve System has been largely due to 
its diversified control and impartial gov- 
ernmental supervision. 

The Allied Rediscount Corporation, 
while perhaps not having as much to 
offer the banks, in my opinion, has more 
to offer the finance company. That is, 
a co-operative proposition and the mem- 
bers of the corporation are in that way 
enabled to protect themselves. 

What is to be the result? 

I hold no brief for slipshod finance 
company methods. 

The answer to all this is just this. The 


finance company business has got to be 
stabilized. You have got to adopt a 
cede of principles and practices. Who 
is better qualified than you to determine 
what is sound instalment financing, hoy 
much down payment should be obt: tined: 
how long a contract should run? It j; 
your business. It isn’t the bankers’ bys. 
iness. You have lived with it an: slept 
with it and by now should be able ti 
codify a set of rules and practices anj 
principles, and once you have adopted q 
code of practices, by all means, stick to 
it. In that way, will you earn the re. 
spect of the banks and the public. The 
minute that one member falls by the 
wayside, he must be treated like the lame 
wolf and thrown to the pack as a mat- 
ter of pure self-preservation. 

Don’t let the banks and your con- 
petitors tell you where to head in. Re. 
member, banks have to loan money in 
order to live and they would just as 
gladly loan it to you than anyone else, in 
fact, a whole lot rather because you 
have more security to offer than any. 
one else and in my opinion, if you wil 
discipline yourselves and show your abil 
ity to do business on a sound, conserva- 
tive banking basis, you won’t have to 
go to the banks for money, they will be 
soliciting you. 





Single Interest 
(Continued from page 39) 


forms. The proposal would have the 
added advantage of bringing under the 
influence of insurance the majority of 
those who do not carry and never have 
carried insurance. When the finance 
company tells the car purchaser he need 
not worry about insurance as his car is 
protected as part of the automobile sale 
it is extremely difficult for a local agent 
to convince the prospect that his finance 
company insurance is only a part of the 
protection required and that he, the car 
owner, ought to have liability insurance 
before he takes his car onto a_ public 
highway. 

Why Companies Have Failed to Act 

The insurance companies _ naturally 
wish to shape their underwriting policies 
in accord with the fundamental principles 
of the American agency system and to 
permit local agents to have control over 
as large part of the general insurance 
business as is possible. Insuring financed 
cars is one of those problems that s0 
far has defied solution. What the com- 
panies may wish to do the finance compa 
nies refuse to accept and where one of 
more companies will accede to the fi 
nance companies’ wishes the whole auto 
mobile insurance market must follow of 
witness a few companies grab off all the 
business. 

In addition to the fear of losing the 
greater part of their profits on the m- 
surance end of their business, finance 
companies claim that if single interest 
pclicies were used extensively _ ther? 
would be far more abandonments of cats 
by purchasers who found themsclves 1 
financial difficulties and unable to cot 
tinue the time payments. The finance 
companies arrive at this conclusici: in the 
following manner: they contend that 
after a car owner has paid for single i 


terest insurance as part of his «utom 
bile purchase costs he will not readily 
buy full coverage insurance froin some 
local agent merely to safeguard ‘iis ow! 
interests. This being the case, in th 
event of a fire or theft occurring, the 
uninsured car owner, seeing the money 
he has already spent is lost, will «bandot 


the car to the finance company. The 
latter, then, may have a car upon tf 
hands which is not damaged enough! 
create much of a claim under a single 


terest cover but which is, neve theless 
not a suitable object for immediate ™ 
sale. 

Car owners that are fully insured pres 


their claims in the event of damage and 
collect the amounts of the losses, aM 
the cars are repaired if the damage ® 
not too great. 
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